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1 put it to the House that you cannot measure the progress of 

a policy.by six-monthly periods. You must give time for 

that policy to work itself. This reminds me of the time when I was 
Collector of Malabar many years ago. I was extremely fond of the 
district, and it was always my fear that my five years as Collector 
of Malabar would pass without my having done anything of perma¬ 
nent value to the district. I remember, Sir, how I used to spend 
long hours in writing skilful letters to Government and trying to 
get money for a bridge here or a bridge there or whatever it might 
be. But, Sir, progress seemed very slow. But one day, in going 
through the records of my office, I came upon an old report by Sir 
(ffements Markham. That was in the fifties and some few years later 
he came on a pious pilgrimage to what he called the cinc.hona hills 
in the Malabar Wyanad and Nilgri Wyanad area and he wrote a 
report. After fifty years I came across that report with a map 
attached to it, and I looked back on the progress of that part of the 
district over a period of fifty years. Flourishing townships existing 
in my time did not exist at all in his time, and I could see that we 
had built new roads and new bridges everywhere and I could see at 
a glance all that we had done for the district during that period. 
And that seems to be the way in which we have got to look. I 
submit that you have got to take long views on a matter of this 
kind.’’ 

(Sir Charles Innes’ speaking in the Legislative Assembly on the 
23rd February, 1926.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Summer Recess. 

Tlie last number of tbis annual report brought the record of 
Indian afPairs to the end of the Delhi Session of 1925, i,e,, to the 
last week of March. On the whole, the record of the session 
was such as to leave all who had the true interests of India at 
heart with a justifiable feeling of optimism. For, despite one 
or two Government reverses, the broad fact emerged that the 
attempt of the Swarajists to wreck the reformed constitution from 
inside the legislatures had failed. The Independents, who, in pre¬ 
vious sessions, had dallied with the Swarajists’ doctrine of auto¬ 
matic and uncompromising hostility to Government measures and 
Government policy, had at last revolted from their quondam allies 
and had announced their intention for the future to treat all 
Government proposals on their merits. Moreover, since the Delhi 
Session of 1924,—the first session, that is, in which Swarajists sat 
in the Assembly,—there had been a perceptible change in the 
spirit and tactics of the Swarajists themselves. A variety of 
reasons, of which undoubtedly one of the most potent was the 
growing aversion of the electorates from a policy of pure negation, 
had compelled the Swarajists to abandon their purely wrecking 
policy and, even, on occasions, to co-operate with the Government, 
as, for example, in the passing of the Steel Industries Protection 
Bill during the special session of the Legislature held at Simla 
in May 1924. Of even greater importance was their participation 
in the work of standing and other committees of the Assembly, 
and, later, the acceptance by their leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
of a seat on a committee which had been formed to explore the 
possibility of the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst. 

Thus, by April 1925, the prospects of the reformed constitution 
seemed brighter than ever before, and it was not unreasonable 
to hope that the Swaraj party was well on the way to becoming 
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au ordinary constitutional opposition, a consummation which would 
undoubtedly have ensured the quick and healthy growth of the 
new constitution. In other directions, too, there were grounds 
for sober optimism. Internally the condition of India was better, 
perhaps, tlian at au}" other time during the previous decade. The 
violent storms of the Non-co-operation and Khilafat agitation had 
died down; the race hatred which had been so unfortunate and 
dangerous a feature of the Indian situation since 1919 had practi¬ 
cally disappeared; the menacing Akali agitation in the Punjab, 
which had been an ever present source of danger for the past 
four years, was at last well on the way to a statesmanlike and 
peaceful solution, whilst a series of good monsoons had done much 
to ameliorate the economic condition of the Indian people. 

But there were two dark spots in tliis bright picture, of which 
(me, Ilindu-Muslim antagonism, was capable of spreading so as 
to overshadow the whole, Tlie other was a recrudescence of anar¬ 
chical crime in Bengal which, at the end of 1924, had necessi¬ 
tated the promulgation of the Bengal Ordinance as described in 
last year’s report. 

At the beginning of the year under review, Indian affairs 
were occupying a good deal of time in Parliament. On March 
31st, Lord Olivier, by previous notice, asked the Secretary of State 
what action had been taken under the Bengal Ordinance of 1924 
and Kegulation III of 1818. In his reply Lord Birkenhead gave 
a detailed statement of the j’evolutionary crimes which had com¬ 
pelled the })romulgation of the Ordinance. The most important 
part of his speech was that in which he invited Mr. C. E. Das, 
the leader of the all-Indig, Swarajist Party, not only to dissociate 
himself from revolutionary activities, but to take a further step 
and co-operate with Government in repressing the violence which 
h(^ had publicly deprecated. His Lordship’s words are worthy of 
repetition: “ When Mr. Das,” he said, speaks of ^ repression ’ 
he apparently means the repression of political opinion, and he 
seeks to put this interpretation into our mouths also. But his 
Majesty’s late Government, who sanctioned this legislation, and 
the present Government, and the Government of India, and the 
Government of Bengal, have constantly and justly repudiated any 
such intention and any such practice. The repression which the 
Bengal Act contemplates is the repression of crime, and no one 
who is not a criminal is entitled to express a grievance against 
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that legislation. I invite Mr. Das—and I have not used in the 
course of this debate a harsh word about him—to take a further 
step. He has publicly dissociated himself from ‘ political assassi¬ 
nation and violence in any shape or form.’ I make allowance for 
the difficulties of his position, but I suggest that a conscientious 
citizen cannot quite stop even there. I ask him to go forward 
and co-operate with the Government in repressing the violence 
which he deprecates. If he will do that he will find that the 
way is open and easy for that w’hich we all of us desire—co-opera¬ 
tion between the British Government and Indian political parties 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govern¬ 
ment in British India as an integral part of the Empire upon the 
understanding of a real and honest partnership. That road still 
remains open to be trodden by the population of India, but never 
will the goal be reached upon roads of violence attended by desperate 
crimes On the 3rd of April Mr. Das issued a lengthy state¬ 
ment in reply to Lord Birkenhead in which, in effect, he said 
that he could do nothing unless ‘‘‘ a favourable atmosphere ’’ was 
created by the Government itself. His answer is summed up in the 
following extract from his statement: — 

“ My answer to His Lordship’s invitation is, therefore, this: 
If I were satisfied that the Bengal Act would finally eradicate the 
evil which is eating into our national system, I would unhesi¬ 
tatingly support the Government. I am not so satisfied. And 
though I think that a favourable atmosphere has been created for 
further discussion, I am unable to co-operate with the Government 
in its present policy of repression using the term in the sense in 
which I have already used it 

About this time talk of the necessity for a Bound Table Con¬ 
ference between the Government and the representatives of all 
shades of political opinion in India was much in the air, and 
echoes of this talk can be heard in certain questions which were 
asked in Parliament in these days. On the 6th of April Colonel 
Wedgwood asked whether the suggestion that Mr. Das and Mr. 
Gandhi should come to London to consult with the India Office 
at the same time as Lord Beading, would be favourably considered. 
Again, on the 9th of April, Mr. Lansbury asked if His Majesty’s 
Government wmuld invite not only Mr. Das and Mr. Gandhi but 
representatives of other schools of political thought in India to 
come to England in order to discuss the best solution of the 
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social, industrial and other problems of India. Lord Winterton’s 
reply to Mr. Lansbury’s questions sums up the attitude of Hia 
Majesty^8 Government on this point: — 

‘‘ His Majesty’s Government ”, he said, “ will receive with 
sympathy any concrete proposals put before them by Indian politi¬ 
cal parties with the support of the Government of India and the 
local Governments concerned. But it is not their intention ta 
give such invitations as the Hon’ble Member suggests, for two- 
reasons: First, the direct conduct of policy and administration 
in India has been entrusted by Parliament to the Government 
of India and the Local Governments. It is therefore with these 
authorities that any discussions or negotiations of the kind 
must take place, and no useful purpose would be served by 
the intervention or participation at this stage of His Majesty’s 
Govermnent in matters which must ultimately come before them 
for decision and for the decision of which they are responsible 
to Parliament. Second, though the Viceroy is about to visit this 
country for the purpose (among others) of discussing with His 
Majesty’s Government the political situation in India, it would 
be placing both him and the Government of India in an entirely 
false position if his presence here were made the occasion for 
negotiations with Indian political parties 

Gn April 1st the Second Beading of the Government of India 
(Civil Services) Bill was moved by Lord Birkenhead in the House 
of Lords. Tliis Bill had for its main object to safeguard the 
position of certain classes of government servants, and arose out of 
recommendations made by the Tjee Commission. The House passed 
the Second Beading of the Bill and referred it to the Joint 
Committee on Indian Affairs. The Bill became law in January 
192b. 

The echoes of the Swarajist-Independent split in the Assembly 
continued to reverberate after the Assembly had been prorogued. 
On April 4th two members of the Swaraj Party—Messrs. Patel 
and Mehta—addressed a public meeting in Bombay in which they 
lauded the work of the Swarajists and strongly condemned the 
action of the Independents, who, Mr. Patel said, had joined the 
Government in defeating many useful measures such as reductions 
in third class railway fares and postage rates, the repeal of re¬ 
pressive legislation, and the like. Beferring to Lord Birkenhead’a 
appeal to Mr. Das he expressed his agreement with the Swaraj 
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leader’s reply and demanded a Eound Table Conference which 
should be entrusted with the task of drafting a constitution for 
India. Mr. Mehta also spoke strongly against the Independents, 
declaring them to be obsessed by their own importance and to be 
nothing more than the henchmen of the Government. 

Lord Winterton, in his reply quoted above, mentioned the 
forthcoming visit to England of His Excellency Lord Reading. 
Naturally the liveliest speculations concerning the object of Lord 
Reading’s visit to England were set on foot in India. There were 
confirmed pessimists who were quite sure that the object was 
nothing less than the destruction of the Reformed Constitution. 
Others were equally certain that Lord Reading meant to insist 
on the summoning of the Round Table Conference demanded by 
so many sections of opinion in India, whilst others circulated 
the most absurd rumours, some of which even found their way 
into certain organs of the press, to the effect that Lord Reading 
had been summoned to England in order to discuss the part to 
be ])]ayed by India in an impending world war which Great Britain 
and America proposed to fight agaiuvSt Russia and certain Asiatic 
powers. The more foolish speculations and rumours, however, 
were set at rest by an official communique issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on March 4th, and by a brief explanation of the 
communique given by the Home Member, Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man, in reply to a question in the liegislative Assembly on March 
5th. The communique read “ The Secretary of State for India 
in Council has invited His Excellency the Viceroy to come to 
England in April next for short leave not exceeding four months 
in order to secure an opportunity of personal discussion with His 
Excellency. The Earl of Reading has accepted the invitation 
The Home Member, in reply to the question in ihe Assembly 
stated that all the more important outstanding matters relating 
to the affairs of India will doubtless be included in the subject® 
of discussion and regretted that he could not make any more 
precise statement. 

Lord Reading sailed from Bombay on April 10th on four months^ 
leave and on the same day His Excellency Lord Lytton, Governor 
of Bengal, assumed the office of Viceroy and Governor General 
of India. 

Meanwhile a crisis in the Bombay cotton industry, which was 
to continue throughout the remainder of 1925 until the abolition 
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of tlie Cotton Excise Duty on December 1st was coming to a head. 
At the ordinary general meeting of the Maneckji Petit Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Ltd., which was held at the end of March, the 
Directors’ Report revealed an unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
Serious losses had been sustained during the previous year, chiefly 
in the working of the Dinshaw Petit Mill, which the Directors, 
accordingly, had decided to close from the 31st of March until 
conditions had improved. The Chairman of the meeting, Sir 
Dinshaw M. Petit, announced that he could not see any prospects 
of better times unless Government came to the help of the mill 
industry either by removing the Cotton Excise Duty or by adopting 
some othci- measure. Japanese competition, in particular, was 
blamed for the misfortune of the Bombay Cotton Industry. Fol¬ 
lowing the closing of the Dinshaw Petit Mill, a number of other 
mills were closed down and millowners began to discuss the neces¬ 
sity for a reduction in wages. This proposal, however, did not 
mature until the summer, when a grave industrial situation was 
caused, which will be described in due course. 

Communal politics came once more prominently to the fore 
with the opeaing of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha under the 
presidency of T^ala Lajpairai at Calcutta on April 11th. Maha¬ 
sabha, which is a compound of two Sanskrit words, means literally 
big meeting ” and the Hindu Mahasabha is, therefore, the 
central meeting of delegates of the many local Hindu Associations 
whlcli exist all over India for the organization of the Hindu 
community for protection of their interests, and, in some places, 
notably in the United Provinces, for the reclamation of converts 
from ITinduism to Christianity or Islam. The objects of the 
^fnhasablia were clearly stated by Lala Lajpatrai in his address 
to be as follows : — 

1. To organise Hindu Sabhas throughout the length and 

breadth of tlie country; 

2. To provide relief to such Hindus, men and women, as 

need Indp oil ac^-ount of coinnuinal riots and disturb¬ 
ances ; 

3. Reconversion of Hindus who have been forcibly converted 

to Islam ; 

4. To organise gymnasiums for the use of Hindu young men 

and women ; 
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5. To organise Seva Sami ties, i,e.. Associations for social 

service; 

6. To popularize tlie Hindi language throughout the length and 

breadth of the country in co-operation with the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan (Hindi Literature Conference); 

7. To request the trustees and keepers of the various Hindu 

temples to open halls attached to the temples where 
people ]uay gather to discuss matters of social and reli¬ 
gious interests; 

8. To celebrate Hindu festivals in a manner which may conduee 

to the promotion of brotherly feelings among the difte- 
rent sections of the Hindus; 

9. To promote good feeling with Mohammadans and Christians; 

10. To represent the communal interests of the Hindus in all 

political controversies; 

11. To encourage Hindu boys to take to industrial pursuits; 

12. To promote better feelings between Hindu agriculturists 

and non-agi’iculturists; and 

13. To better the condition of Hindu women by abolishing 

purdah, providing educational facilities and faking 
such other steps as will conduce to their physical and 
mental welfare/^ 

He condemned the growth of the communal spirit and said that 
what the Hindus want(‘d was a national government founded on 
justice to all communities, all classes and all interests. Among 
the Resolutions adopted by the Mahasabha was one relating to the 
collection of funds for the relief of the Hindu sufferers in the terrible 
Kohat riots of September 1924, and another stating that the 
meeting viewed with alarm the conversion of thousands of Hindus, 
particularly in Ifengal, Bihar, Assam, Gujrat, and the Frontier 
Province, to other faiths. To combat this exodus from Hinduism 
the meeting suggested the formation of a Hindu Protection League. 

Although in themselves these Resolutions were unexceptionable, 
they were viewed by many sections of the Muslim community with 
alarm and anger. It must be remembered that in those days a 
violent controversy was raging in the Hindu and Muhammadan 
press over the Kohat riots. Most violent and scurrilous charges 
■were bandied about between the less responsible organs on both 
■sides, and Hindu-Mohammadan relations were being subjected 
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to a dangerous strain. On the same day as the opening of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Sindh branch of the European Association 
held a meeting at Karachi at which the chief speaker was Sir 
Campbell Rhodes —for many years one of the leading figures in 
the public life of Bengal. Heferring to the communal question, 
Sir Campbell said that in his opinion the present deplorable state 
of Bengal was due to the distrust which existed between Hindus 
and Mohammedans. At any rate, this meeting of the Hindu 
Mahasabha aroused keen interest all over India and thoughtful 
observers of its proceedings and of the press comments thereon 
could not fail to realise that popular interest had by now shifted 
from ihe Indian National Congress to the two central communal 
organizations—the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League—a 
fact whose truth was amply demonstrated later in the year by the 
unrepresentative character of the Congress Session which met at 
Cawnpur in December 1925. 

Two criminal cases which w^ere decided at the end of April 
deserve mention, because they illustrate a truth which is too often 
forgotten or disregarded by controversialists, viz,, that everywhere 
in India, even in Bengal, save in those cases of revolutionary 
crime where terrorism of witnesses is carried to its exti'eme point, 
persons accused of offences against the state are dealt with by the 
ordinary processes of law. On April 21st, one Dr. Protap Chandra 
Guha Poy was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 1,000 by the Additional Magistrate of Alipore on a 
charge of sedition, and on April 26th Mag. Thaw was sentenced 
in Burma to one year’s rigorous imprisonment on a similar charge. 

The end of April and the beginning of May saw quite an 
outburst of political activity beginning with an address by Mrs. 
Besant to a crowded audience at Madras on “ How to agitate for 
the Commonwealth of India Bill The chair was taken by 
Mr. vSastri. The greater part of Mrs. Besant’s speech was occupied 
by a description of the gencvsis and contents of the Commonwealth 
of India Bill. As the latter was described in last year’s Report, 
there is no need to cover the same ground again. Here only her 
opening remarks will be discussed in which she said that she 
‘‘ believed profoundly that the success of the Home Rule or Swaraj 
movement did not depend upon the Parliament at Westminster 
but upon the Indian people in their own home Those are 
very true words although they are true in a different sense from. 
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that in which they were employed by Mrs. Besaiit, who was think¬ 
ing of the efficacy of continuous and widespread agitation in India 
for immediate constitutional advance rather than of the deeper 
truth underlying her words. Home Rule for India can be won 
only in India, and it can be won peacefully by wise and deter¬ 
mined employment of the opportunities which the present consti¬ 
tution holds out. For the Act of 1919 has brought into being 
conditions under which India can advance at her own pace to her 
desired goal of Swaraj. The records of the past five years show 
clearly the striking progress towards this goal which has been 
made whenever Indian political leaders have entered into the 
spirit of the new constitution and have worked with the Govern¬ 
ment to achieve the objects for which that constitution was framed. 
A great part—indeed the greatest part—of the foundations of 
Swaraj can only be laid by Indians themvselves and the very 
corner stone of the edifice is unity. It may, perhaps, seem to 
some that communal dissensions are insisted upon to the point 
of weariness in this report, but such insistance is necessary in 
season and out of season, for this rift in India/s body politic must 
bo closed if Swaraj is to be attained. Both Mrs. Besant and 
Mr. Sastri at this meeting touched on communal differences, but 
neither was able to make any constructive suggestion. 

It must be clearly underslood that no attempt is being made 
to impute any blame for this inability, because in the state of 
communal feeling which then existed such suggestions were hardly 
possible. Readers of last year’s report will remember that an 
‘‘ All-India Leaders^ Conference ” met in Bombay on November 
21st in order to agree on some method of forming a new and 
united opposition to Government. This conference appointed a 
committee to consider the best way of reuniting all political parties 
in the Indian National Congress, and to prepare a scheme of 
Swaraj including a solution of Ihe communal question. Later, this 
Committee resolved itself into two sub-committees to deal respec- 
tivelv with Hindu-Mohammedan differences, and with a scheme 
for constitutional advance. The first sub-committee found that 
agreement on any really important point in issue between the two 
communities was quite impossible and had to adjourn S7ne die at 
the beginning of February 1925. 

At the end of April the case of Indians in East Africa and 
Kenya was again brought before the Indian public by the issue* 
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of a memoranduiu by the National Liberal Eederation on the pro¬ 
posed formation of an Indian Reserve in the lowlands of Kenya. 
Tl.e Federation has established a Standing Committee on Indians 
Overseas with the Right Honourable Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
as chairman. On Aprj] 27th this Committee issued a memorandum 
in which it declared its emphatic disapproval of the proposal 
announced by His Excellency the Viceroy in his inaugural address 
in flic Indian Legislature on January 20th, 1925, to depute an 
f)fficcr to Kenya to examine and report on the tract which the 
Kenya Oov(u*mnent proposed to set aside for Indians. The memo¬ 
randum also criticised in severe terms the AVhite Paper of 1922 
and asserted that the poli(‘y of reserving the Highlands for 
white settlers was contrary to Article XXTI of the Covenant of 
the Ticague of Nations, because it tended to exclude the natives 
of Kenya from this area. Sliortly after the appearance of this 
memorandum, appeared another memorandum issued by the Impe¬ 
rial Citizenship Association. This second document was written by 
Mr. C. E. Andrews and covered the same grounds as the earlier 
one. The gist of Mr. Andrews’ memorandum was that the accept¬ 
ance of territory in the Lo^vlands would be to commit India to 
the acceptance of the reservation of area on racial grounds, and 
would give away her whole case against the principle of reserving 
iho Higlilands for white settlers. 

A meeting of the Bombay European Association held in Bombay 
on the 29tli April deserves prominent mention, because it vshows 
how the European community in India has now come to recognise 
itself as an integral part of the body politic in India—a part which, 
while it claims certain rights, also recognises clearly that it 
owes certain duties to the (country of its adoption and is pre- 
y)ared to discharge those duties eoiiseientiously to the best of its 
ability. In his presidential address Mr. J. Addyman said that 
hyiiropeans were willing to co-operate with those Indians who 
strove for responsible government by legitimate and constitutional 
means, that there Avas political work to be done by the European 
Community and that every European in India should put his 
hand to this work. In a striking speech Sir Arthur Eroom seconded 
ihe adoption of the Report and urged his fellow Europeans to 
take an active part in the adminivStration of the country. He 
stressed a fact w^hich is generally overlooked by writers on Indian 
political subjects, namely, that the work of the non-official 
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Europeans in the different legislative bodies in India is not only 
important, but is generally recognised as such by unbiassed members 
of all Indian political parties. “We should let the Government 
feel said Sir Arthur, “ that they have our support in other 
matters of policy and administration no less important than the 
maintenance of law and order when we agree with them, rather 
than stand aside and do nothing at all. It is out of honest criti¬ 
cism and opposition that the best administration of any country 
is evolved. We should join hands with those Indians who intend 
to advance step by step towards self-government in this country, 
Indians who honestly have the interests of their own country ai 
heart and who are anxious to develop future progress along the 
right lines ”. Continuing, Sir Arthur said that he felt very 
keenly the apathy which many Europeans in India showed towards 
India’s needs, for, he said, “ tliose needs were also the needs 
of the European community in the country.” 

May opened with a number of political meetings and various 
jirovincial and communal conferences. The way was led by Mr. 
Gandhi, who addressed a large meeting at Mirzapur Park in 
Calcutta on May 1st. lie referred to the negotiations which were 
said to he proceeding between Lord lUrkenh(‘ad and Mr. C. R. Das. 
hut disclaimed all knowl(‘dge of them. He said lhat instead of 
entering into diplomatic relations with “ the matchless diplomats 
from England ” he preferred to concentrate on a constructive pro¬ 
gramme for developing the yiowa^r of India from wdthin. This 
constructive programme contained throe items; Eirst, ITindu- 
Miislim unity, regarding which he said “Is that.unattain¬ 
able by us?.I have admitted my incomjietence. 

I have admitted that I have been found wanting as a physician 
prescribing a cure for this malady. I do not find that either 
Hindus or Mussalmans are ready to accept my cure and therefore 
I simply novv-a-days confine myself to a passing mention of this 
problem and content myself by saying that some day or other 
we Hindus and Mussalmans will have to come together if we want 
tlie deliverance of our country; and if it is to be our lot that 
before we can come together we must shed one another’s blood, 
then I say the soone,r w^e do so the better it is for us. If we 
propose to break one another’s heads, let us do so in a manly 
'^ay; let us not, then, shed crocodile tears, let us not ask for 
sympathy from any quarter if you do not propose to give any 
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-quarter. That is what I have to say about Hindu-Muslim unity 
The second item was the removal of the curse of untouchability. 

So long/’ he said, as untouchability disfigures Hinduism, so 
long do I hold the attainment of Swaraj to be an utter impos¬ 
sibility. Supposing it were a gift descending from Downing 
Street to India, that gift would be a curse upon this land, if 
we do not get rid of this curse (of untouchability).” The last 
item in Mr. Gandhi’s constructive programme was the use of the 
spinning wheel. 

The next day saw the opening of three important meetings at 
Faridpur—the Bengal Provincial Conference, the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Hindu Sabha and the Faridpur District Muslim Conference. 
The Bengal Provincial Conference which met under the Presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Das lasted two days. In his vSpeech the President 
defined what he meant by Independence for India, and asked 
whether India should set before herself the ideal of independence 
wdthin or witliout the British Fimpire. Answering this question 
he said that the Indian National Congress had always stated its 
desire that India sliould remain within the British Empire if the 
Empire recognised her rights. Indeed,” he said, the Empire 
idea gives us a vivid sense of many advantages. Dominion status 
to-day is in no sense servitude. It is essentially an alliance by 
consent of those who form part of the Empire for material ad¬ 
vantages in the real spirit of cp-operation. Free alliance neces¬ 
sarily carries wn’th it the right of separation. Before the War a 
separatist tendency was growing up in several parts of the Empire, 
but after the War it is generally believed that it is only as a 
great confedeiation that tlie Empire or its component parts can 
live. It is realised that under modern conditions no nation can 
live in isolation, and Dominion status, while it affords com¬ 
plete protection to each constituent composing the great Common-^ 
'wealth of Nations called the British Empire, secures to each the 
rights to realise itself, develop itself and fulfil itself, and there¬ 
fore it expresses and implies all the elements of Swaraj which I 
have mentioned. To me the idea is specially attractive because 
of its deep spiritual significance. I believe in world peace, in 
the ultimate federation of the world; and I think that the great 
Commonwealth of Nations called the British Empire—a federation 
of diverse races, each with its distinct mental outlook—if properly 
led with statesmen at the helm, is bound to make a lasting contri- 
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but ion to the great problem that awaits the statesman, the problem 
of Icnittiog the world into tlie greutest federation the mind can 
conceive, the federation of the human race. But only if properly 
led with statesmen at the helm—^for the development of the idea 
involves apparent sacrifice on the 2 )art of tlie constituent nations, 
and it certainly involves the giving up for good of the Empire idea 
with its ugly attribute of domination. I tJiiiik it is for the good 
of India, for the good of the world tliat India should strive for 
freedom within the Commonwealtli and so serve the cause of 
humanity ”. The i*est of his speech dealt with the Bengal Ordi¬ 
nance wliicdi he condemned as “ tlie most violent form of violem‘e 
After listening to a speech from Mr. Gandhi, who once more re¬ 
commended the use of the spinning wheel, the Conference passed 
Besolutions calling upon the Indian Nation to realise Swaraj 
within tJu‘ British Commonwealth provided that the rights of the 
Indian Nation to live its own life were admitted, and also Beso- 
lutions condemning Government’s “ repressive ” policy and 
demanding the release of all political prisoners. 

The Hindu Sabha concerned itself almost entirely with Hindu 
domestic iiroblems, such as the jiossibility of the abolition of the 
untouchability and the institution of wddow re-marriage—a reform 
which the President of the Sabha urged as being the only means 
of arresting what be described as Hindu race suicide. Hindu- 
Muslim dissensions were touched uiion, but the subject was intro¬ 
duced only to deplore the fact that foreign intervention had to be 
souglit in ordei to settle the diiferences which existed between the 
two communities. 

The Muslim Conference which met under the Presidenc^y of 
Mr. Fazal-ul-Haq, the ex-Minister in the Bengal Council, struck 
a more aggressive note. In his speech the President said that 
the present political position of Muhammadans demanded serious 
attention. The advance towards Swaraj was proceeding and 
Muslims feared that this would mean that more powers would be 
monopolized by the Hindus. Mr. Haq, therefore, asked the 
Muslims io organize themselves in good time, to start an asso¬ 
ciation on the lines of the Hindu Mahasabha, and to cover the 
whole of Bengal with a net-work of organizations. His last sug¬ 
gestion was that young Muslims should be trained in physical 
culture. The Conference was continued on May 3rd, when a heated 
discussion took place concerning a Fatwa which had been 
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i^sHued by a well-known Bengalee Maulvi to the elfect that all 
Muslims who had attended the Bengal Provincial Conference the 
previous year were ' Kafirs i.e., unbelievers. Mr. Gandhi, Mr. 
0. R. Dos and other Hindu leaders came to the meetings and 
after lurther discussion it was agreed that Hindu-Muslim unity 
was essential to the attainment of Sw^araj. After much discussion 
the fh)nfe‘r(‘iic(‘ adopted a Resolution supporting a proposed agree¬ 
ment h(dw('en the two communities regarding the playing of 
music by Hindus near mosques. 

The Maharashtra Provincial Conference which met at Satara 
in the Presidem^y of Bombay about a week later sounded a different 
not(‘ from that of the Bengal (conference and un(|uestionabIy got 
nearer to the realities of (‘urrent Indian politi(‘s. The Presidential 
speech dealt witli the actual facts at issue between the Swarajists 
who had entered the Legislatures, and the No-changers, who still 
adhered to the old idealistic policy of Mr. Gandhi, and it laid 
great stress on untouchability, Hindu-Muslim disunity, and the 
Brahman and non-Brahman antagonism, which, the President said, 
were three |)roblems closely connected with Indian politic*':. 

Simultaneously with the above, the Liberal Conference of the 
United Provinces was holding its Fifth Annual Session at Cawn])ore. 
A large number of delegates and visitors were present, including 
such well-known people as Mrs. Besant, Mr. Ohintamani, and Sir 
Tej Bahadui* Sapru. The Conference showed its appreciation of 
liard facts hy opposing a resolution which dealt with the Bengal 
Ordinance. It passed a number of resolutions, of which the most 
important were some dealing with the prohlems of Indians (Over¬ 
seas, particularly those in South Africa, and urging the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take action under the Reciprocity Act of 1924, 
and one declaring tlmt the dyarehieal system had not worked and 
could not woik satisfactorily, and that the only alternative to it 
was unitary government (in the Provinces). The Conference 
also dcf‘]ar('d that it was necessary for the Central Government to 
be made ri'sponsible to the Legislatures in tho held of Civil Ad¬ 
ministration. During May, other conferences—District, Provincial 
and Communal—were held, but there is no need to give any further 
accounts of these meetings. 

A liftle while ago, the attitude of certain non-official Euro¬ 
peans towards Indian polities was mentioned. A meeting held at 
Calcutta on the 13th of May, brought into notice the circumstances 
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of that community which stands half way between Europeans and 
Indians in India in general interests as well as in blood. This is 
Die Anglo-Indian Community, which, during the year under 
review, lias given more eajaiest and careful attention to its future 
than ever before. Eor some time prior to the early part of .1925 
theje had been a difference of opinion between two of ihe chief 
.leaders of this community in India—Mr. Barton and Lieutenant- 
Colfiiicl Gidney, late of the Indian Medical Service. Iloweser, 
at tlie annual meeting of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
Europian Association held at Calcutta on the I3th May, these 
two gentlemen sank their cansCvS of disagreement. This meeding 
was held in order to arrange for the sending of an ATiglo-Indian 
Deputation to England to represent the needs of the community 
before Parliament and the British public. The meeting approved 
of this scheme and decided to raise funds by general subscription 
in all parts of India. It was decided that the Deputation should 
consist of two or three persons under Colonel Gidney’s leadership, 
to work in union and collaboration with the London Anglo-Indian 
Association. Since the above events took place there have bc'cn 
certain interesting and even important developments in Anglo- 
Indian o])inion, vdiich will be described in due course. 

While all these events were taking place on the lai^gcr stage 
of Indian politics, steps were being taken in the Punjab to bring 
to a satisfactory end the very dangerous Akali Sikh agitation Avhicb 
had disturbed the Punjab for over four years, and, indeed, had 
threatened the safety and tranquility of the whole country. On 
the 7tb of May a non-official Sikh member of the Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council introduced a Bill which aimed at a settlement of 
the agitation. This was the Sikh Gurdwaras and Shrines Bill. 
There is no need here to go into the history of the long Akali 
agitation, for all who take any interest in India are familiar with 
its main features. That it owed its rise to a perfectly genuine 
desire on the part of a large number of Sikhs to reform the admi¬ 
nistration of their religious buildings and institutions is not open 
to doubt, but it is equally not open to doubt that this genuine 
sentiment was seized upon by persons whose motives were less 
pure, and who hoped to use it for the purpose of a political and 
anti-Government movement. The terrible massacre of Akalis in 
February 1921 at Nankaiia Sahib by a band of the servants of the 
nhbot of the Gurdwara there, profoundly distressed all Sikhs and 
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gave a powerful impetus to the movement for reform. The Go¬ 
vernment naturally had to uphold the legal rights of the incum¬ 
bents of the many Sikh Shrines and Gurdwaras, and it was not 
difficult for agitatoi'vS to cause the large number of uneducated 
Sikhs to identify the Government, to some extent, with the evils 
of the system to wliich they wei'e (»pposed, Througliout the whole 
agitation, the Punjab Government (‘ontinued to make the most 
earnest attem])ts to find a solution agi‘e(‘able to Sil:h sentiment 
and to v(‘sted interests alike. For various reasons all their earlier 
eftorts fai](‘d and fhe Bill which we are now discussing was the r>ut- 
eome of deep thouglit and long and careful consultation with the 
h'aders of the Sikli community. The objecis of the Bill were: — 

1. To bring all Sikh religious places under fhe ('ontrol of the 
vSikh Panth, i.e,, tfio vSikh community itself, 

2. To abolish the permanent position of the Mahants or here¬ 

ditary priests of th(^ temples and thus end their iires- 
])onsibility, 

3. To utilise the property and inccfme of the religious places 

for the purposes for which they were founded and thus 
prevent them from being wasted, sometimes in luxurious 
and immoral living; and 

4. To conduct all rituals and ceremonies according to the 

teachings of the Graiith Sahib, the holy book of the 
Sikh religion. Accordingly, the Gurdwaras were to 
be controlled by representatives of their (‘ongregations,. 
and accounts were to be properly kept and audited and 
to be open to inspection. It was recognised that 
statutory provision for financial compensation to 
Mahants would have to be arranged. 

The Bill had a satisfactory reception from all classes and com¬ 
munities in the Council. After its return from the representative 
select committee, to which it had been referred, it had a smooth 
passage through the Council, and on July 7th was passed unani¬ 
mously, Certain of its provisions had to be validated by the Indian 
liegislature before they could become law, and wdien it was pre¬ 
sented for this purpose in the Legislative Assembly in September, 
the provisions in question were accepted without a division, the 
debate on them testifying to the pleasure felt by all sections ond 
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all classes in India at the statesmanlike solution of this, one of 
the most formidable problems of recent Indian history. 

The developments in the Bombay Cottoji Mill Iiidxistry, which 
have been already described, coincided with the booinnirio* of a 
serious and long drawn out strike on tbe North Western Railway. 
The ostensible circumstances out of which the strike arose v ere 
trivial. A fitter in the Rawalpindi Loccfmotive workshop liad b(‘eii 
discharged for going about during working hours obtaining signa¬ 
tures to a joint petition in the workshops for better terms of ser¬ 
vice. He had previously been warned about this and had b(‘en 
told that while he was at perfect liberty to use his pursuasive 
powers on other men outside working hours, to do so while lie 
ouglit to have been at work himself was subversive of all discij)liiu‘. 
On hearing of tlie discharge order, a number of men in tlie Rav\'al- 
pindi workshops at once downed tods, and their example was 
followed by other men in the carriage shops at Rawalpindi. 
Later, determined efforts, supported by picketting and intimida¬ 
tion, were made to carry the trouble to otlier classes of the stiilf 
and to other stations. The strike gradually spread over a large 
part of the Railway and many of the running staff struck in 
sympathy with the Rawalpindi men. The workshops at i^ahore 
were also affected, and by the middle of April about 8,200 men 
remained away from their work. By this time, too, the whole 
of the North Western Railway had become affected from Rawal¬ 
pindi to Karachi, the trouble, however, being more acute in some 
places than in others. The Railway authorities managed to keep- 
their full services—both passenger and goods—running as though; 
conditions were normal. They found peculiar difficulty in deal¬ 
ing with the situation because the recognised Trade Union con¬ 
cerned—the North Western Railway Union—was oi^posed to the 
strike, which was caused and continued by an entirely unofficial 
union. Towards the end of May the general Secretary of the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Union Federation in Calcutta enquired of the 
general secretary of the recognised Union for the North Western 
Railway about the facts of the strike. In his reply the general 
Secretary stated clearly that the discharge of the fitter was only 
the ostensible cause of tbe strike, and that his office “was able 
to prove that the strike was premeditated by certain interested 
persons for reasons best known to them.” The reply further stated 
that the North Western Railway Union had '' no sympathy with 
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the cause of Ihc strilve.'*’ Tlic stiike lasted in a gj’aduailj u eakei - 
jng form until iho end of June when it collapsed, leaving a large 
number of workmen out of employmcni, since iheii' ])la( es had been 
taken others whom the Railway authorities Juui recruiied during 
the strike, and whom they did not feel justified in dismissing in 
order ter allow the strikers to return to work. It is impossible jiot 
to feel great sympathy with these iinfortuuaie strikers, for all the 
facts show tliai they Areie victinii/ed by chwercr men than then.- 
selves, and throughout tlie wlnde ])ei‘io(l their conduct was almost 
(‘xem})la]‘y. There was a good d(‘al of ])i('kcttiiig, of c(uirse, and 
some iutimidaticrii by the luuglicj- elemeuts among tlumi, but there 
was Tio sabotage or jiotiiig. 

While the Noi'tli-Westerii Railway stiike was at its lieiglit, 
certain questions relating to Indian Labour were being discussed 
by lepresentatives of India at the Tnlernational Labour (hinference 
held al fferH‘va ai th(' end of May. Our repieseniatives gave a 
leading place in hheir so(‘(‘(‘hes to tlie non-ral ihcation by 
lapan of the Hours Convention passed at Washington in 1919. 
Tliey pointed out tliai India had been prompt to take action on the 
convention, and they (daimed that the Japanese delay in loWowing 
llieir example had put India ai a disadvantage in the keen com- 
pedition between certain of her industries and the conesponding 
industries of Japan and oilier Asiatic coimiries. Tlie Japanese 
delegates in reply stated clearly and with moderation certain pecu¬ 
liar difficulties whicli faced the Japanese t’oiincil in thi.s matter. 
The discussion was throughout conducted in a s})irit of friendliiies.s 
and cordiality. The Conference also passed a resolution expressing 
the hope that the International Labour OfHee would continue to 
(‘ollect and publish all availalde inforinatinn regarding the condi¬ 
tions of labour in Asiatic countries, and requesting tln^ Governing 
Bodv of the luteinaiiona] Labour Office, in consultation with the 
Oov(‘rument concerned, to undertake, as far as was jiossible, a docu¬ 
mentary enquiry into the conditions of Tjabour in those countries. 

A series of fires which broke out during the early part of June 
in tlie Hindu part of Dora Ismail Khan, the headquarters of one 
of tlie districts oi the North West Frontier Province, gave anxiety 
for a time to the authorities. At oiiee the fires were suspected 
by the Hindu population to he the work of Muliamrnedans, and, 
with the memories of Kohat still fresh in the mind, it was neces- 
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saiy to treat these outbreaks as beiiio' at any rate of potential im¬ 
portance. The local autboriiies, tlierefore, acted with the greatest 
vigour and circum.^^pection, and both the panic and the fires quiekly 
died down. 

Tt is possible that these events would have eaiised inutdi more 
excitement in the whole country than they did, had not e\ents 
in Sontli Airiea oiiee more caused tlie thoiio-hts of .Indians to tni n 
in tliat direction. For, on the Otli of June the ‘‘ Colour .Bar Bill 
passed tlirough the Committee Stag‘e in the Union Assembly. 

As far back as 1912 Kc/]^u]ations framed under the Mines and 
Works Act had stated that in cerfain cases certificates of com- 
peleuce (‘ould only be lield and special res])ousibililies undertaken 
by white men. But in 1923, a jiidgment of the Transvaal High 
Court declared that these regulations were contrary to the law. 
The new Bill was introduced therefore in order to regularise the 
existing practice, which had been invalidated by the judgment. 
It provided that (^ertifnaites of ofliciency in the management of 
machinery should not be granted either to Asiatics or to Airicn’. 
Natives. The yioint of the Indian objection to the Bill was that 
Cape Co’lonred and Cape Malays are classed in it with white men, 
wliile Asiatics are classed with Africans. 

The Bill first came before^ the Union Assembly in February 
1921), wticn it was strongly opposed by General Smuts who said 
that there could only be one guarantee for the security of white 
civilisation in South Africa, and that was honest justice between 
man and man. General Hertzog expressed ap])rcciatioii of General 
Smuts’ attitude and declared that whilst it was not possible at 
present to abolish all dilferences between the wliite and other 
races, nevertheless it was nei'cssary to pro(!oed carefully with such 
a measure as this and to take pains to avoid giving offence. He 
therefore asked the House to deal with the measure before it in 
ns conciliatory a spirit as possible. 

The second reading of the Bill took place on the 6th of May, 
and the smallness of the majoj-ity by which it passed seemed to 
show, not only that South African opinion was far from unanimous 
on the subject of the Bill, but even that there were misgivinga 
in various quarters as to the principle involved in it. There was 
another debate in the Union Assembly on the second of June when 
the opposition moved to reverse the decision of the Select Com- 
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jQiittee to which the Bill had been referred not to take evidence. 
After a long debate this motion was rejected. On the 9th of June, 
the Eej)()rt of the Select Committee was brought before the Assem¬ 
bly and was carried only by the casting vote of the Minister. The 
Sele(;t ('ommittee had somewhat toned down the original rigour 
of the Bill by recommending that instead of providing that cer¬ 
tificates of efhciency sliould not be given to Asiatics and African 
natives, the Bill should provide that such certificates should be 
given (a) to Euroj)eaTis and (h) lo “ Cape Coloured” and ''Cape 
Malays.” In one sense this made the Bill worse from India’s point 
<of view, though, of (ourse, it was something gained not to have 
Asiatics referred to by name. On Tune 25tli the Bill passed its 
third reading in the Assembly by a narrow majority—4t to 81. 
The r(Ha)mmendations of the Select Committee regarding th(' omis¬ 
sion of specifi(^ mention of Asiatic and Afi ican natives were adopted 
in the Bill as finally passed. Tiater, however, the Bill was rejected 
by the Senate, and its further fortunes will be followed in due 
course. 

AnoI/her })oliti(‘al event of the first magnitude took place in 
India whilst, the fate of the Colour Bar Bill was being settled in 
South Africa. This was the suspension of the transferred sub¬ 
jects in Bengal on the 13th of June. The elections of November 
1923, as is well-known, liad returned a number of Swarajists to 
the Indian Legislative Assembly and to all Provincial IjOgislative 
Councils. Only in the Council of the Centra] ]T'ovim*es iiad the 
Swarajists an absolute majority and there they speedily made the 
working of dyarchy impossible, their crowning exploit being the 
fixing of Ministers’ salaries at Es. 2, (about half a crown) a year. 
In the Bengal Council the Swarajists were in substantial numbers, 
but were still a minority. However, certain Independents, chiefly 
Mohammedans, in the Council formed a sort of alliance with the 
Swarajists, the loose coalition which resulted from this alliance 
then having a majority. This majority proceeded to vole down 
aiilomatically the motions brought forward by Government and it 
was at once obvious that their action formed a strong menace to 
fhe future existence of dyarchy in Bengal. Between March 1924 
and March 1925, the Bengal Legislative Council three times re¬ 
fused to vote salaries for the ministers, and the Government had 
then no option but to suspend the transferred subjects. The Go- 
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vernment of India’s resolution on this subject is quoted in iun 
appendix and states clearly the reasons for this action. 

It is probable that only a small percentage of the Swaraj Party 
in the Bengal Council really rejoiced at this result of their tactics. 
Certainly nobody else did. The Governor, TiOrd Lytton, had 
explored every path which offered a chaiuie of escape from tliis 
regrettable result, but unfortunafely, the Swarajists remained 
intransigent, and as the administration of the transferred subjects 
under the temporary rules was unsuitable for a permanent form 
of administration, the present decision had to be taken. The Go¬ 
vernment, however, made it clear that even now the suspension" of 
the transferred departments might be revoked again, and tho 
dyarchic system restored before the end of the life of the present 
Council, should that body ishow any desire to secure a reconsideia- 
tion of the position. Bengal is politically one of the advanced 
provinces of India, and it was hoped that it would sliow the way 
to the rest of the country to work the new and fruitful constitu¬ 
tion so as to secure the benefits whicli all lovers of India, b(>ih 
Indians and Englishmen, had hoped for. But it is not necessary 
to take too tragic*, a view of the situation tliiis created. The poli¬ 
tical life of Bengal and, indeed, of all India, suffers to some exi(‘nt 
by this withdrawal of some of their ablest sons from the effort 
and the work jiecessary to carry the motherland to her goal of 
Swaraj, but it is very likely that this withdrawal will not be per¬ 
manent. The policy of the Swarajists in Bengal as elsewhere in 
India is a policy of mere negation, and so cannot for long hold the 
imagination and the loyalty of any larger nnnib(‘r of people. The- 
common human instinct for creative aclion and work of which the 
fruits can be reaped must inevitably assert itself before long in 
Bengal politics, and it is even possible that in the revulsion of feel¬ 
ing the people of Bengal will give to the new constitution what it 
needs more than anything else to make it a success, that if?, whole¬ 
hearted loyalty to the great ideal which it embodies, and a deter¬ 
mination to achieve that ideal against all odds. 

But the middle of June brought an event which for the time 
eclipsed everything else in Indian ])ubHc life—the death on June 
the 16th of Mr. C. R. Das at his residence ‘‘Step Aside” at 
Darjeeling. Mr. Das by the beginning of 1923 had definitely 
succeeded Mr. Gandhi as the supreme leader of advanced political 
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tlioiiglit in India. He never exercised that sway oyer the hearts 
and minds of men which Mr. (xandhi exercised at the height of 
his intliience, but he had, perhaps, a firmer hold on reality, and 
a far huer peree})tion of the actual facts of politics than 
Mr. Oandlii ever liad. He had an unerring instinct for the weak 
points in an adversary’s j)OsitioTi, and a tenacious resolution in the 
execution of his own plans wliieli raised him far above the level 
of the ablest of Ids lienlenants. Like Mr. Oandhi he was honoured 
by liis op}) 0 }ients even while they fought him, and among the 
numberless iributes paid to his memory are many, sincerely felt 
an^ fjankly worded, by Europeans, including high officers of Go¬ 
vernment. The Secretary of State and the Vicerov were among 
those who s(‘nt messages of reg-ret, and one of the fii’st acis of Hie 
!i(‘gisla<iv(‘ Ass(‘mbly, when it met in August, was to give fitting 
exj>ression 1o the loss which the nation had suffered in the deaths 
of Ml'. Das and another veteran and wddely respected politi(dan, 
Sii Suiendranath Banerjea, who died on the Gth of August, ]‘d25. 

It wiis expected that the widespread grief at ^fr. Das’s death 
would give ]'is(‘ to a rapjyvochrmvni b(tw(Mm Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans, at any rate, for a time. ILifoidunatcdy, however, these 
hopes wf‘r(‘ not realised, and July witnessed a growing state of 
tension between the two communities, marked in some places hy 
riots and other disturbances. The history of the month in India 
is divld('d (‘venlv heiwetm Hindu-Muslim affairs and national 
oolities. During July, certain t(mdencies which, hy the end of 
th(‘ ^■ear, had gi-own so as to dominate ludinu ])oliti(‘al affairs, 
lu'came ch'arly ])(uce])til)le. will d(‘al first with tliese politi' 

al d<‘velo'pnicn(s. Naturally the pouryarJcrs between liOrd 
Birkenhead and Lord Heading in London were the ohji'of of k(‘ei) 
and anxious attention oii the part of Tiidiau politii ians. By tho 
end of June the pourparlers had been eompleted but no official 
statmuciit regarding tliem liad lieen issued. Speculatio:n in India 
was life coiuTining their results, hut hy the beginning of July 
there was a general belief that no spectacular changes in the Indian 
constitution would take ])lace. Lord Birkenhead’s long expected 
pronouncement was made in the House of Lords on July 7th. It 
was a full survey of Indian politics, in which the chief features 
v\ere distinguished and considered. Ijord Birkenhead first declared 
that no decision had been reached in his discussion with Lord Read- 
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]3efoit' any changes coiihl be made, the Legislative Assembly 
must he consulted. Revision of the Constitution before the period 
laid down by the Act, he said, depended on the creation of certain 
conditions. VCise men were not the slaves of dales, but dates were 
tlie servants of sagacious men. Tlu‘ Reforms, lie eontinuod, had 
neither altogether sueeeeded, uor had they altogether failed, 
alihougli Indian lead(us had abus(<l and defamed them, and the 
most higlily organis(Hl party in India had deliberately set out to 
destroy them. Th(‘ constitulion Avould undo'uhtedly require revi¬ 
sion after ten years, when evanytlung would he thrown into tlie 
melting pot. The (Government could not aeeept the report of the 
^fiiio'iily of the Muddiman Commilt(^f‘ at this stage. Action would 
he taken as far as possible on (he Majority Report after receiving 
t!i(‘ vieAvs of the (iovernment of India, and the JjCgislative .Asseinidv. 
Th(‘ Army, again, must not beconn^ “ the toy of political ])arties.’' 
l.v-id Birkenhead announced his liope to he able to give a power¬ 
ful im[)etus ” to the development of Indian agrieult\ire and (*on- 
eluded liis speceli by appealing to the Dominions to avoid such dis- 
( rimination as must deeply wound the ancient and dignified 
j>e()ple of India,” and to Indian politicians to co-operate in labour 
for the Avell-being of India. The speech is printed as an appendix 
to' this hook. 

The ]ec‘qition of the speecli in India was not as favouiubh^ a> 
might liavt' been expecd-ed, and, in particular, the express^ai 
o])inion of the Afoderaie sectiou of Indiau politicians vais dis- 
ap})ointing. A reason can he advanced for this state of affairs. Of 
late years it has been the fashion to regard the situation in India 
a^ deimuiding from time to time much heralded announccTueut;-' 
wliich should lead to the declaration of some momentous develop¬ 
ment of policy, or the grant of certain boons.” Lord Reading's 
having taken the unusual step of accepting an invitation to confer 
with the Secretary of State heightened, no doubt naturally, the 
belief that impovtant decisions would be reached during the < on- 
verstitions between the two statesmen, and that tho’se decisions 
would he known when Lord Birkenhead made his statement on 
Indian affairs. The Secretary of State, as we have seen, vouchsafed 
no such information and, in fact, he declared that no decisions 
had been reached, for the very good reavsoii that the advice of the 
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Goveiru)]- Geiieia] of Iiiflia in Council and the opinion of the 
Indian Ivo^islaturc liad first to he ascertained. Running through 
the wliolf' of Lord Birkenhead’s speech was the argument that the 
Britisli Iharliament had for (he inoinent done all that it could do 
for (lie truest interests of India, and that it was now for the Indian 
]>eo])le themselves to use the op])ortunities for political advance 
whicdi had been given to tliem hy the 1919 Act. The more enthu¬ 
siasm and wisdom they brought to this task, the quicker would 
anoihe‘r sei of conditions be (‘rented which Parliament could embody 
in anotln'r Indian Consiitutional A(‘l which would provide India 
wiOi own wider scope than the 191!) Act, for herself advancing to 
hiM dcsiied goal ((f Swaraj. 

Th(‘ full i-eports of Lord Birkenhead’s speech were published 
in India on July lOlh and the remaimhu* of the month saw an 
ouilnu'si of ])olitical meetings in India to discuss the situation 
<*i'(^ated by tiic sp(*ech. On the Mtli of July, the Committee of 
Ihe Indian Asso('iaiio*n at Calcuita, whilst exjnessing disappoint- 
T\ieni Avith the speech because it declared that no immediate effect 
would i)(‘ given to the Minority Rcqiort of the Muddiman Commiitee, 
and also bc'C'ause ii. was T'(‘garded as ruling oui the possibility of 
a Royal Comimission on Ihe Indian constii.iition earliei* than 1929, 
nevertheless dcedarc'd that it was sfiongly of opinion that in the 
best intrr(‘sts of the country and Avith a view to the s]ieedier reali¬ 
sation of res])onsible government, the existing reforms should be 
•w(Mk(*d in the meantime, unsatisfactory and inadt'qnate as they 
are. ” 

Two days later the Swaraj Party and the Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress held meetings, also in Calcutta. 
The daA^ befoie these nn'ctings were held, the Executive Committee 
of th(' Swaiaj Party met and drenv up certain recommendations 
to be placed before the General Coum‘il of the Party the next day. 
Tlu'ie wc'ie strong rumours in Calcutta that in response to liOrd 
Birkenhead’s speenh the Swarajists would decide to co-operate w'ith 
the Government on the lines suggested by Mr. .Das in his Farid- 
pur s])eech. The General Council of the SAvaraj Party Avhich met 
on the IGth was a strong and thoroughly representative gathering 
of the party, including as it did Messrs. Jayakar and Patel, Mrs. 
Naidu, Mr. Gandhi and others. After a prolonged discussir)n, a 
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number of resolutions were passed cff %vhich tlie following is rele¬ 
vant to tlie present discussion : — 

“ That this meeting of tlie General Council of the All-Tndia 
Swaraj party wholly endorses the sentiments regarding 
violence, and the strong condemnation thereof contained 
and the offer of honourable co-operation with the Gov¬ 
ernment and the conditions thereof laid down in the 
Faridpur speech, dated the 3rd May, 1925, of the late 
President of the party, Deshabandhii Chitta Ranjan 
Das. 

The Council, however, regrets that the recent pronouncement 
of the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Lords is not only no response to tlie late Presidents 
offer, but, on the contrary, is calculated, by reason of 
its tone and language, to make the chances of honour¬ 
able co-operation difficult, if not impossible. The 
Council, therefore, sees in that pronouncement no ieaso]i 
t\>r a revisio’n of the policy of the Swaraj party, hut 
A>'ill he prepared to reconsider it if the hnal declaration 
to be made by the Government of India, and referred 
to by Lord Birkenhead, is found to be at all adequate 
to meet ihe requirements of the existing situation in 
tlie country,’’ 

Carefully read, this Resolution is very far from being an un¬ 
compromising re-affirmation of the old Swarajist policy, and it 
was freely said at the time by persons who were in a position to 
know, that important differences of opinion had emerged between 
influential leaders cff the Swaraj Party—differemces which, as wc 
shall see, w(‘re to lead later to weighty jxditical developments. 
One immediate important result of this meeting was that 
Mr. Gandhi placed the whole machineiy of the Congress at the 
disposal of Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Swarajist leader, and 
announced that the Congress need no longer be predcuninantly a 
spinning association. In writing to Mr. Gandhi acknowledging this 
action of his, Pandit Motilal Nehru defined the future policy of 
the Swaraj Party. “ Lord Birkenhead,” he wrote, seems to’ have 
spurned ihe ho’nourable co-operation offered by Deshabandhu (the 
late Mr. C. R. Das) and to have made it clear that in our struggle 
for freedom we have still to face many unnecessary obstacles and 
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At the very time when this article of Col. Wedgwood was 
appearing in print in India, an event occurred which created great 
excitement in Indian political circles. This was the resignation 
of Dr. A. Suhrawardy from the Swaraj Party. Dr. Suhrawardy 
was one of the most important leaders of the party in Bengal, 
and lie was the candidate for the Presidentship of the Bengal 
Jjegislative Council whose defeat has just been recorded. A few 
hours after his adoption as the Swaraj Party’s candidate for the 
Thesidentship, Dr. Suhrawardy had an interview with tlie Governor 
of Bengal. Mr. Gandhi took strong exception to this, saying 
first that it was a most improper act on his part, and secondly, 
tliat lie had thereby sold his country.On hearing of these 
comments Dr. Sulirawardy sent a letter to tlie Secretary of the 
Bengal Swaraj Party resigning his membership. In an interview 
which he gave to a representative of the Associated Piess shoTtly 
after his resignation, Dr. Suhrawai’dy, w^hilst re-affirming his 
attachment to the ideals of the late Mr. C. R. Das, concluded by 
saying, ‘‘ but I can never submit to the Swarajism which is now 
simglit to be im])osed upon me. My resignation nuiy mean my 

jiolitical death.but I deem ])olitical bari-kari more honourabh^ 

tlian living under tlie new tyranny.’’ The day after the reports of 
tins interview appeai’ed in the press, a full statement of his olli- 
fude in this connection was made hy Mr. Gandhi to a represen¬ 
tative of an important Anglo-Indian newspaper in Calcutta, The 
gist of his statement w'as that Sw^arajists ought to hold aloof from 
officials, and is summed up in his own wmrds as foIloAvs: — 

“ I cannot, tlicrefoT’e, help saying that it is a healthy rule 1o 
proliibit Tiieiubers of the Swuu’aj Party from meeting or 
seeing officials without the permission of the party.” 
T!iis inc ident was generally regarded as another manifestation of 
tlie fissijiarous tendencies in the Swaraj Party, some of the begin¬ 
nings of which have been already noticed. Thus, the interval 
lietween the close of the Dedhi Session on March 24th, 1925, and tlie 
opening of the Simla vSession of the Central Legislature on August 
20th saw a definite change in the fortunes of the Swaraj Party, and 
the beginnings of certain sympathetic changes in Indian politics 
generally. These changes will be followed out in detail in the 
course of our narrative. 
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Mention was made a little wdiile back of growing Hindu-Muslim 
tension tbrongbont July. The greater part of the trouble befc^^'een 
the two communities during this month arovse out of the celebia- 
tion by the Muslims of a festival usually known as the Eaki’ Id 
(i.e., haqarah id or cow festival) which fell this year on the 2nd 
July. Cows are sacrificed by Muslims during this festival and as 
cow slaughter is abhorrent to’ Hindu religious sentiment, ihe 
chances of friction at such times are numerous. 

The principal places affected were Delhi, Calcutta and Allaha¬ 
bad. In Delhi, the Muslims had for long been accustomed to lead 
the sacrificial animals along a particular route called the Pahari 
Dili ra j route. In 1924, owing to the dangerous state of com¬ 
munal relations, this route was closed by the authorities and no 
animals were taken along it. It was recognised, however, that 
such a restriction was felt by Mohammedans to be irkscyme, and, 
therefore, the local authorities annoum ed that the route would be 
open on the occasion of the Ikikr Id festival this year. Negotia¬ 
tions were undeilaken by certain Hindus and Muslims of Delhi 
with the object of ccuning to aai amicable agreement. Howevf‘r, 
owing partly to the attitude of certain fire-eateis on both sides, the 
ue<>‘otiations broke down and the authorities had even to’ arrest 
a nunibcj' of leading agitatoi’s of ihe two ('OTnmunities. The t(‘n- 
sion by Ihe beginning of July had become very acute, and llieie 
was an appreciable exodus of Hindus to neighbomring places until 
after the festival. On the actual day, elaborate police and mili¬ 
tary arrangements were made. Police pickets, both mounted and 
foot, were ])osted at apj)ropriaic points and armed policemen were 
stationed on housetops (*ommanding the route. A squadron of 
cavalry patrolled the city and there was a small detachment oi 
Biitish Tnfantrv in the danger zone. Owing to these precaution 
tlie day passed (juietly in Delhi. 

Calcutta, however, was less fortunate, for there a riot occurred 
between Hindus and Muslims near Garden Peach. It was alleged 
by the local Hindus that a cow was slaughtered in front of a 
Hindu liouse, whereupon large numbers of men of both commu¬ 
nities assembled with sticks and stones. x\bout three hundi’ed 
Mohammedans and six hundred Hindus are said to have been con¬ 
cerned in the affray. Thirty-eight Muslims were admitted into 
hospital, of whom one died immediately after admission, while- 
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(.thers roDiaincd in a precarious condition. Another riot took place 
(luiin^ tlie Eakr Td celebrations at Huinnabad in the dominions 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad, about 40 miles away from Gulbarga, 
where a very sevene communal liot liad iaken place the year 
befo]e. At Allahabad tlu^ autlioiities took special precautions 
against commuiial disturbances. Sliortly before the celebrations, 
Eritish and Indian troo]>s mari'hed through tlie (ity and the police 
stj'ictly erifo7(*ed an order issued by the District Magistrate regu¬ 
lating the size of slicks which might be carried during the festival. 
Later in tlie month there were llindu-Muslim riots in Eangoon 
and at a small ])]ace called Patdi near Ahmeda])ad, where it was 
all(‘ged tlial a Hindu boy had been taken away by certain Moham¬ 
medans for sacrifice. The better knowm iMohammedan celebration 
of Mulnniam f(*ll at tin* end of July Jiecessitating once more 
<ixtia,oi'dinai'y jnecautions f>y llm authorities in various jdacjes. 
Happily, no serious disturliances wei(^ ie])oried during the cere¬ 
mony. In Lahore, the (a\j)ital city of the Ibinjab, an iinpleasant 
sitiiati(m seemed to be d.(‘V(d(*jdiig de.ring the greater part of July 
betwemi the Hiiidus and l\luslim> os>']ng to rumours which were 
‘urrmit there tljat Hindu Inns w(u-(‘ being systematically kidnapped 
by Ihithans. Howuver, wuse and timely action on the part of the 
District IMagistraie and Sejjio?- Supt‘i*int(uuhu)t of Police, who 
(M)nducted immediate eiujuiries into all repoj‘1' of kidna])])ing, and 
took the lead(‘]‘s of the Hindu community into' their confidence by 
showung them tln^ results of tlieir en(|ulries and associating tbom 
in these (ui([uirie>, rev^uled the utter lack of fofindation for these 
r(»])oris. and tlie anxitJy of tlo' Hindus dic'd (h)wn. 

On August 1st in tlie faimuis town of ]hini])ai, not far from 
Dellii. wliat would undoubtedly have been a very bloody communal 
l ioi was averted by the }>lucky aedion of eertain magistrates and 
judiee olHcials of the Kariial district in which Jhinif)at is situated. 

A IVfuharram luocession was proceeding through the main bazar 
of tlie town wlien it was met by a large mob of Hindu Jats esti¬ 
mated to number not less than one thousand, wlio liad armed them¬ 
selves with staves, sc'ythes, pitchforks and other wu^apons. Some 
of tlie Jats are said to have climbed on to houses in the Bazar, 
taking stones with them. The Muharjum proc ession w'as speedily 
reinforced by large crowuls of Muslims aimed tvith sticks. The 
local Magist l ate and Deputy Sujierintendont of Poliee, with 15 
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(ir ( oTiNf;il)los, had forced ilieiaselves in between the rival mob.-. 
At tins point tl'O Disfri(d Magistrate and the Siijieidiitendent af 
I’oliee airi\'t‘d from Eainat. I’ha Superintendent took char.Gfe of 
tio' sinall body of police and at once (diarn-od and dispersed the 
dais. The affaii’ thus eiuhnl foi‘iunately as far as Panipal and 
the \vonld-l )0 l)elllper('nts wei’e {Moi(‘erned, Init, nnfortnnaicdv, it 
eave ris(' to a lieret' eonirovtosy In the pre.s^ whiidi had tlie (dl>> f 
(if excerliatinu!’ (‘Oiiiiniinal relations in plac*es far reinott' from 
]‘aiii])at. 

Meanvvl'ile the Bombay (Jotton Industry, whose \icdssitudes jtave 
leeen tilrtaidv jnitiecd, was entering- on still more difbenlt days. 
By the end of duly the state of tlie industry was such that the 
inii]ovvnej.s derided to i educe the wages of tlieir etiiploN'ees. 
A meeting of tlie Bombay Millowmo's Assotdation, at wtiicli 
1 oi)reseiitativ(‘s of most oi' tlie important mills in Bombay weie 
{oesent, met on the 27th of duly and decided that “ the dear food 
allowance ” of 70 per tamt. and 80 per cent, paid to mill-hands 
should lie 1 educed to 50 per cent, and GO per cent, respectively 
from the 1st Se])tember 1925, the 1 ‘eduetion being equivalent to 
a cut of about 11J,- per ( ent. iii tlie total waiges of the mill-hands. 
The latter, naturally, strongly opposed this reduction and a depu¬ 
tation of representatives of tlie All-India Trade ITnion Congress 
and several fjaboiir organisations in Bombay waited upon His 
Excellency the GoveinoT of liomhay on August 12th. The depu¬ 
tation said that whilst il- would be glad to see the cotton excise 
duty abolished, it did not believe tbat the abolition would have 
the beneficial effect predicted ])y tlie millowners. It asked His 
Excellency to appoint a small eommission of experts to investi¬ 
gate the present plight of the rot ton industry, and also that the 
Governor should ask the millowners to suspend their notices re¬ 
garding the reductions of jiay pending the report of this commis¬ 
sion. The millowners next >ent a deputation to wait on His 
Excellencv the Viceroy on August the 24th. The deputation asked 
tii'Alv that tlie coiion excise duty should be abolished and secondly 
ilmt steps should be taken 1o' jirevent the dumping of Japanese 
roiton goods in India. His Excellency w'as unable to accede to 
the former request in view of the large amount of revenue at stake 
at a time when tlie hnaneial position of the year w^as unknown 
and (ould not he accurately forecasted. He, In^wever, affirmed 
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that the (Tovernmcnt of India stood by the letter and spirit of the 
pledf^e f^n'ven by Lord Hardinthat the excise duty would he 
abolished as soon as financial considerations permitted. His Excel- 
leiiey fiirihor iiiforined the dejiiitatirm that the main diftieiiliy in 
tlie way of investi^»-atino- t])e cjiiestion of anti-dumping legislation 
was the absence of concrete facts and tigiires in support of the alle¬ 
gations made, llis Government was in (dose toucdi with the posi¬ 
tion, and he was prepaied io liave an investigation made, as soon 
as tJic j}C(‘cssary evidence was forth com in ir. 

Tlie Slimmer Recess ilins (aided ivitli a very threatening cloud 
hanging ovm' ihe Bombay Coitfoi Industry. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Simla Session. 

In last year s Iteport tLo ley-note of the yeai* in politics was 
stated 1o be a])aiby. Tlie leinaik was true, hut the ajiatliy 
displayed was not the apathy of utter indilhueiK^e to politicos. It 
was partly an inevitable revulsion from the unhealthy excitement 
of the long-drawn non-co-opeiation camjiaign, and also, as events 
of the last few months have clearly shown, from tlie unprofitalile 
po]i(;y of the Swaraj Party. The progress of the Swarajists 
between the Delhi Session of IfhJT—when Miey liist entered the 
legislatures—and th(‘ Delhi Sc'ssion of 1925, away from their pure¬ 
ly wiecking ])()licy and in tin; dir(M'tion of a constitutional oppo¬ 
sition has already been briefly mentioned. Beyond any Cjuestion, 
their change of heart vas due to a growing consciousness in tlm 
electorate tliat what India m'eded was constiaiction and not 
destruction. The truth is that the influences of o])ini()Ti and events, 
both inside and outside tlie legislafiiros, uas forcing* tlie Swarajists 
to co-oj)erate with the (lovornmeiit to the demonstrable advantage 
of their country. Shortly Ixd’ore the heginning of the Simbi 
Session, Pandit Motilal Nehru had a(*ceptod a sc'at on tin* Indian 
Sandhurst Committee and one of the earliest, acts of tln^ Assembly 
during the Simla Session was of truly historic*, iTiiportarice, these 
words l>oing u^ed with a full s('ns(i of tlieii* value. Tliis wns the 
election of one of the outstanding leiuh'i's of the Swaraj Party, 
Mr. Y. d. Patel to be Pr(‘sident of the Indian C(‘gislat i vc 
Ass(‘njb]y—tin* Indian counterpait, that is, of the Sjieaker of the 
House of Commons. The (Jovernmeiit of India Act had laid 
down that at the end of the first four years of the life of the 
new constitution, the first noinimited Piesident should be replaced 
by a President chosen by the Assembly itself from among its 
elected members. The election was, aeco]dingly, made on 
Saturday the 22nd of August, and resulted as stated in the elec^ 
tion of Mr. Patel. The election was most cordially received in 
the Assembly, the leaders of every section of oy)inioii joining in 
congratulating the new President, most heartily and the chorus 
of congratulation was swelled by every responsible newspaper in 

( 83 ) 
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the country. Mr. rateFs speech in which he thanked the 
Assembly for their warm reception of his election is reproduced 
in an appendix and should be read in full because of the in¬ 
trinsic interest which it possesses owing to its frank and personal 
character and also because of its political importance. In view 
of the controversy between Mr. Gandhi and Dr. Suhrawardy, the 
new President’s remarks on the attitude which he intended to 
adopt towards officials are very interesting. 

The Session thus opened in somewdiat piquant circumstances, 
and the Agenda, wliich comprised such items as a Government 
Resolution recommending the acceptance of the principle under¬ 
lying the Majority Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
of 1924, (better known as the Muddiman Committee) another, in 
the Council of vState, relating to Indians in Soxith Africa, a 
Govejnment Resolution relating to the i)rotection of the Indian 
Steel Industry, and a large and varied list of Bills, promised no 
lack of interest. 

The inaugural ceremony focussed the attention of all India, 
for, despite the previous pronouncennuit by Lord Birkenhead, 
tii(‘ l)(di(d still persisted in some (jiiartej's that Lord Readirig would 
make an announcement of exceptional political importance. The 
public galleries were crowded long before the Viceroy's arrival, 
and on tin; floor of the Chamber representatives of all shades of 
opinion, Swarajists and occupants of the Government Benches 
alike, met eatdi other in friendly greeting. The attendance of mem¬ 
bers was vejy good^ all parlies in the Chamber being well 
represented. 

A great ])a.rt of th(‘ Viceroy’s speeclt was devoted to recent 
events in India. The peisonnel of the long-demanded ('ui rency 
(h.)mmissioii Avas announced, and ti furthcj* announcement which 
caused Ihe widest interest was also made. This was that India’s 
“ greatest Industry,'’ agriculture, was to receive more sustained 
sup})ort at the Imnds of the GoAnnnnH'nt and that an All-India 
Agricultural Organization was to be established Avhidi, it 
hoped, would play a notable part in further incueasiiig Ihe wealth 
of the cultivator. 

Turning to the question of Indians Overseas, His Excellency 
referred to their position in South Africa and vstated that his 
Government was watching the situation closely and was still in 
communication with the Government of South Africa. 




ms i xci:i,ij;ncy lord ri-adinc;. 
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Lord Reading' then described bis experiences in England and 
je-afflrmed in inipjessive language tJie assuj'aiK^e already given 
by Lord Birkenhead that Parliament’s attitude towards India’s 
political as})irations remained unelianged. He showed how 
strangely misunderstood in India had been Lord Bii'kenhead’s 
sj)eech, which, in trutli, had revealed warm sympathy towards 
India’s hopes. Then he continued with still greater earnestness. 

‘‘ Aon will have gatliercd from the Parliamentary reports Ihat 
the general lines of the pronouneement were not seriously chal¬ 
lenged in the Jbitish Parliament. I confess that I have, tiicre- 
iore, been somewhat disapj>ointed on a perusal of reported speeches 
of politi(‘al leaders in India and of articles in the public Ihess, 
lo tind that the spee(*h has been received in some quarters in so 
critical a spirit. The impression on my mind is that its import¬ 
ance and value to India have not been sufficiently appreciated. 
T look upon the 8ec7’etary of State’s address as a message of 
sympatlietic cncoinagement to India, at least to those who are 
desirous of advancing to responsible self-Government within the 
British Empire. It is an emphatic indication that political 
o])inion in f^higland stands firm upon the declarations made in 
lfU7 and 1919 Avithout distinction of political parties.” 

He repealed tiiat there wns no special sanctity attaching to 
the year 1929. ^J1ie examination of the 1919 Act might, he 
said, take place at any time not later than 1929, when the 
British Government wmre persuaded that responsible political 
leaders had genuinely co-ojierated in working the existing con¬ 
stitution, and wLen sufficient experience of the new and still 
largely untried conditions had been gathered. But the Viceroy 
declared that, after discussion with prominent men of different 
shades of political opinion in England, he was impressed, on 
the one hand, by the sympatby manifested towards India and 
Indians generally, and, on the other, by the determination not 
to be luirried by threats into premature concessions. A moving 
appeal, couched in eloquent language, concluded the speech. As 
a Viceroy wliose terra of office was nearing its end, and as a 
sincere friend of India, Lord Reading affirmed that be had 
spoken that day from the conviction of bis heart; be had ex¬ 
pressed the thoughts of one who had a warm affection for India, 
and a deep devotion to her interests, Eor these reasons, he had 
been desirous of carrying bis hearers along the only avenue which, 
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m his judgment, could lead to the promised land, to the proud 
heights of India’s destination. 

The full text of His Excellency’s speech will be found as an 
appendix to this book. 

Following the inaugural speech, the ordinary work of the 
session began in somewhat dramatic circumstances by a motion 
moved by Mr. Jinnali, leader of the Independent Party, for tlie 
adjournment of the business of the Assembly to discuss a mattcu 
of urgent public ini]mriance, namely the composition of the 
Currency Commission as announced in the speech of His Excel* 
lency the Vic^uoy. In moving his motion Mr. Jinnah referred 
to a Resolution which had been carried during the Delhi Sessi{)n 
recommending that a Committee with a majority of Indian non- 
oflicials on it and with an Indian (Jhairman be immediately 
appointed to examine the whole question of exchange and cin- 
rency. lie said that Sir Basil Blackett bad objected to the 
terms of the Resolution but had agreed that there should be aii 
eFectivo and adequate representation of Indian interests on the 
Committee. Mr. Jinnah remarked that both the public and the 
press weie dissatisfied with the composition of the Commission 
and considered that Indian interests would not be adequately and 
eflVctively represented on it. 

Other speakers complained that the members of the Commission 
did not command the confidence of the Indian public, that indivi¬ 
dual interests, such as agriculture, were not represented, and so on. 
In reply, Sir Basil Blackett affirmed that the Commission had been 
chosen “ to represent one inicuest only and that is the true interest 
of India taken as a whole.” lie also drew attention to the fact that 
only one Indian inemher in eacJi i*.ase had been appointed on the 
Currency Ccmimissions of 1913 and 1918, whereas the present Com¬ 
mission had four Indian members and an Indian Secretary. Mr. 
dinnah’s motion was, however, pressed to a division and carried by 
()i v()t(‘s against 46. 

The record of previous sessions showvs the anxiety of the Indian 
Legislature wuth regard to its constitutional position and powers, 
and, therefore, it wuis only natural that the most important reso¬ 
lutions of this s.e>ssion were those connected with the report of 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee. This Committee was formed 
under the Cheirmanship of Sir Alexander Muddiman as the result 
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i)i iLe Eenislative Asseiu])ly’,s actoption during ibe Session 

oi ld24 ()j a rcsolulion (bat “ Tliis Assembly recommends to tlie 
(xoveJ'nor (General in (bj’.niril lo ialu; ste])s io have ibe (lovern- 
meiit ol India Act rcviscal wilb a \'it;w to establisb iull res])ons]ble 
(dovcrnmeut in India and ioi tbe said purpose, [a) to summon 
ai ai'. early drde a re]n‘esentat iv(^ Round Table (-on t'erence \i> re¬ 
commend, with due rcgaiai lo llic j>i-olec.i,ion of tbe lights and 
intcresls of important minoiat k's, tiie sclieme of a const it\it ion for 
India: and (Ij) aft(n- disscdving tie* Central Legislatare, to ])lace 
tbe said sdjcme for a]iproval bel'oie a newly eknled Indian L(‘gis- 
latui'e for its approval .ind submit the :ime to tlie British Barlia,- 
ment to be embodi(*d in a Statute.” During the debate on this 
resolution Sir Malcolm Hailey made tbe follovring sialement : — 

Before His Majesty’s (lovernmcrit. aj‘(^ able to consider tbe 
<juestion of anKmding tb(' (*oiist.it ut ion, as distinct from siicli ainend- 
incnts of tbe Act as are necessaiy to J'ectify any administrative 
imperfeetions, there must lie a full investigation of any defed or 
difbeultics which may have arisen in tbe transitional eonsiitution. 
Neither they nor we would be jiistibed in considering changers 
in the ('onstitution until they were in possession of the informa¬ 
tion which our investigation would place in their liands. In 1IH9 
Bailiament, after tin* fullevst eonsidemtion, laid down a sclieme, 
transitional in its nature, tint neveilheless earefully devised with 
a view to effecting tiie steps necessary for the jirogressivc T‘calisa- 
tion of the ideal embodied in the prelude to tbe Aet. It is not 
to be supposed that tbe British Ihirliament would be lightly 
inclined to consider changes in that constitution ; it is hound to 
concentrate attention for the ])]-esent on such imjierfeclions in its 
working as may have been dis(doscd by the experience of the last 
three years. I said we liavc (*.ar(*fully eonsidered oui* position 
again, and we hold to that position in detail—save in one respe(*t. 
If our inquiry into the defects of the working of the Act- shows 
tlie feasihllity and the ])ossibility of any advance within the 
Act—that is to say, by the use of the rule-making powers ]>r‘o- 
vided by Parliament unde.]- the Statute, we are willing to make 
recommendations to this effect. But, if our inquiry shows that 
no advance is possible without amending the constitution, thmi 
the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and 
separate issue on which Government is in no way committed. To 
that extent tbe scope of our inquiry goes somewhat beyond that 
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01‘ig‘inally assi^'-ned to it; but I luust ag*aiii em])Iiasise the fact 
that it does jiol extend beyond that seo])e to th(‘ oinendinent of 
the (‘.oDstiiuiion itself/' The Committee assem])l(al in Simla at 
the bt'^iiining of August 1924 and held its final meet inn* in Delhi 
on the ‘Ird of December 1924. The terms of reference were as 
follows : — 

(1) to enquire into the difh(‘.ulties aiisin^’ froni, (u defects 

inherent in, the wmrkin^^ of ihe (Jovernment of India 
Act and the Itiiles tliereiinder in re^nrd to the Central 
(iovejiimeni and the Governments of Governors' 
])i ()vinc(\s; and 

(2) to i r: vestio-ate the feasibility and desirabilitv' of securing^ 

reimallc's for such diflicailties or defects, (uuisistent with 
the stiucture, j)olicy and ])ur])ose of the Act ; 

{a} by action taken under the Act and Rules, or 

(h) by such amendments of the Act as appear necessary 
to rectify any administrative imperfections. 

It wnll b(' noticed that the first of these terms of reference was 
very wide and invited the Oomniittee to consider any difhculties 
or defects inhei(uit in the wu^rkin^ of the Government of India 
Act and the rules thereunder. The second clause repeated the 
limitations which had been explained in Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
speech. 

The main Resolution on this subject was moved by vSir 
Alexander Muddiman, Home Member, in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 7th Seplemhei- 1921) and hy Mr. (herar, Home Secretary, 
in the Council of State on the 11th of Septiunber in the following 
terms : — 

‘‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in 
Council that he do accept the principle underlying the 
Majority Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
and that he do give early consideration to the detailed 
recommendations therein contained for improvements 
in the machinery of Government.” 

A long amendment to the Resolution in the Assembly wms tabled 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru, leader of the Swuiraj Party, the gist of 
wLich was that immediate steps should be taken to move His 
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Majesty s (jroverniiierit te iiuike a declaration in IVirliaineiil oitibody- 
iDg* such fundamental changes in the (‘onstitutional niachinery and 
administration of India as would make the (jovernment of the 
country fully responsible. Tlu* anumdment further recommended 
th(‘ holding* oi a Round labh^ Conterfuicc^ or other suitable agency 
adequately re])resentative of all Indian, Einopc'an and Anglo-Indian 
interests, to franie^ with due legard to the interests of minorities, 
a detailed scheme based on the above principles, and to place 
the said scheme for approval before the Legislatiye Assembly, after 
which it would be submitted to the British Parliament to be em¬ 
bodied in a statute. Sir Alexander Muddimaii placed the issue 
fairly before the Assembly. After justifying the action of the 
majority, he pointeil out that the MinoTity Report virtually 
constituted a demand for a Royal Commission and he reminded 
his audience of J^ord Reading's affirmation that if an enquiry 
were set on foot now into the demands for political advance he 
feared the result would be disappointing to those who had called 
for the investigation. He directed attention to the preamble to 
the Government of India Act which lays down that progress is to 
be gradual, not automatic; the British Parliament accepted full 
responsibility. If a Commission were appointed now the lirst 
question it would ask would be, what use had those upon whom 
powers had been conferred made of the talent placed in their 
hands? And, clearly and moderately. Sir Alexander reminded 
the Assembly of the reception that had been accorded by non-co- 
operators to the Reforms. In the first.period, a large body stood 
out of the Legislatures, in the second period they came in but 
experience of their proceedings was still incomplete. Finally he 
urged that co-operation was not a phrase but a course of conduct. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru then moved his amendment. This 
amendment, ho said, was the result of most careful and anxious 
consideration and not only he and his Party, but practically every 
Nationalist member in the House had joined to suppoit it. The;y 
were asking for nothing but a place in the sun for Indians. He 
failed to see in the Majority Report any underlying principle save 
that something could be done under the Government of India Act 
and the rules made thereunder. There was no doubt that some¬ 
thing could always be done, hut the question was whether that 
something would meet the requirements of the situation. 
It seemed to him that the principle which governed the Majority 
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Iloport and wliirdi in .laet governed the T\diole r.ysiein of Cuvt^r 
nieni yas: Give as little as vo’a can and make sure that 

tlie little YOU give the ])ower and ])restige of hnreaucraeA^ is ni 
in the least jeopardised/' Hiat was the principle wliic'h S; 
Ahcxander Muddiman was a,-king Ihe Assembly to ac'cept. O 
th(3 other liand, what the Assembly wanted was that Dyarchy i 
the Provinces should be repla(‘ed ]*y uniiai’v ]es})Oiisible Goveri 
meet, and tliat iliO Centj al (iov(‘} nme n» juiist ])e responsible to th 
slatuie, (‘X(a*])t in legard to military expenditui’e and tli 
Eoim'gji arid lV)Ijti(*al DepaJlriients. Dyai’chy wuis a system in 
vented by speculative e< iisiitulionalists, and even tbe MontfoK 
re[)ort referred to it as a hybi-id ('onstitiition wdiieli liad puien 
tialities foi- fjic-tion. In elteei Hie Mont ford Kcport slated ^lia' 
they wei‘e hiiilding an unwoikable maeliine and tliat Indians mn>i 
try lo worlv it. On this (juestion howc'ver it. was difficult to aseer- 
fain the considered oiiinion rd' llie Majoiity Jb'port. 

Tills amendment of the. Nationalists, said (he Pandit, made it 
very cdear that the present system of (iovernment could not be 
maintained except by military power. Lord Birkenhead had asked 
for co-operation as the first condition of piogiess. He, tlie 
Pandit, said tliat the first condition of f' 0 -op(‘raiion wais a change 
of heart on the part of the Government. T'jiIp.ns you show' 
cdiange of heart w^e are not going to co-operate." The hand of 
fellowship had been extended to the Government hy 3[r. C. P. Das 
in his Earidpur speech. The Government had rejected it, and 
Pandit Motilal, on behalf of himself and his party, stood by 
that speech. Mr. Das had also made it clear that if their demands 
were not gianted, then Swarajists must pursue their ]>rogranjrae 
of national work which they had been coudeciiiig duiiug llie 
last tw'o years, and prepare ihe country for civil disolicdieucc. Of 
course, there were some wTio wdth perfect logic shrank from the 
step of national civil disobedience but that wuis what the Swarajists 
were preparing the country for. Civil disobedience, Mr. Das look 
care to point out, must he offered by those wdio had infinite 
capacity for <=iacrifioe. In that speech Mr. Das liad pointed out 
to tlio Government the possibilities of co-operotioii and tl'c Pandit 
and his party stood by that uiteranee. 

From ibis leading of the present political situation the Pandit 
declared ihat Indians had reached a critical moment in their 
existence. '' The history of the Eefoims.as it develops 
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•.iu’Tiish the eliapter in the chequered 

liistory of this lawd. llie siru^-ole for reform ouce begun iiuist 
sooner or later have its appointed end, wliieli is no other than the 
aehi('vement of the fullest freedom. It remains to be seen wlietlier 
England will share the credit of the achievement by willingly 
giving a helping hand, or suffer that the achievement be wrcvsted 
from her unwilling hands. It is for England ft) choose.” 

Following him, Colonel Crawford urged that good-will slu)iild 
take the place of suspicion and hostility in order tliat India might 
progress on the road to self-government. 

An impressive feature of the debate was a speech b}^ Sir ( diai b\s 
Tunes, Member for Commerce. All parties and all members of 
the Assembly, he urged, had the same objective; they differed 
only in the methods of attaining it, and in the pace to he observed. 
Ue pointed out how British Rule had brought peace to India such 
as she never had ])efore. They luid a right then, lie declared, to 
ask the men who ptit foiuvard these claims, “ What are your 
credentials and where are your guaranteesso that self-govern¬ 
ment should not prov<? to be a sham. And Sir Charles predicted 
that if the British left before their task was done, the conse¬ 
quences would he disastrous to the Indian people. 

After a number of hours had been spent in discussing the amend¬ 
ment, Sir Alexander Muddiman rose to reply to the debate. The 
amendment, he suspected, represented an attempt to bring very 
different schools of thought within its scope. Still, it apparently 
showed that all parties in India wanted to advance on the lines 
of Western democracy. Shortly before Mr. Montagu’s death the 
Home Member had a talk with the joint author of the Reforms, 
during which Mr. Montagu said “ I have brought forward in 
my reforms a scheme entirely based on Western representative 
institutions. 1 am not prepared to say that it will be the wish 
of India to proceed on those lines but I have at any rate given 
the opportunity to the people of India to indicate their views in 
that direction.” 

‘‘ If,” said Sir Alexander, “ we are asked to proceed on demo¬ 
cratic lines by the counting of heads, by the rule of the ballot 
box, we know where we are.” It had been said that ii was the 
duty of Government to remove difficulties. That was true, hut 
stiB, facts must he faced and one of the great difficulties was 
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the backwardness of the electorate. He finally urged the Assembly 
not to put forward an ofier in the terms of an ultimatum. Govern¬ 
ment had never seen a united amendment on the paper before and 
to show that they were not going to give a blank answer, he an¬ 
nounced that Sir Frederick Whyte had undertaken on behalf of the 
(fovernineni of India an investigation of the relations between local 
and Central Governments in various parts of the world. 

Ultimately, after two days’ discussion, the amendment vas 
carried against the Government by 72 votes to 45. 

Tlie Resolution had a much smoother passage in the Council 
of State. Mr. Cieiar, in moving it, asked the Council to see the 
problcjii in its true pers])ective not only of dimension, but of time. 
I'rom Gie amendments to the resolution on the agenda it was clear 
that llie leaders of all political thought in India had themselves 
definitely declared that tlie })oliti(*al progress of India must pTO- 
(*eed oil and be governed by these principles, but the Council must 
rc'cognise the vast dim(msions of the common enterprise. Durable 
institutions were of slow growth. He was not suggesting that 
India must wait for centuries to achieve her goal, but he pointed 
out that tlie inc.ejition of responsible government in India was not 
yet six years old. 

There weie legal and constitutional conditions inherent in the 
task itself, fidie first of these was sufficiently recited in the pre- 
amhle to the Government of India Act, which states the funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the ri^sponsihility of Parliament and that the 
time and manner of each advanee can he determined only hy 
Parliaiiumt. All responsilde public opinion, however divergent 
in otber matters, was agreed or, at least, was prepared to accept 
it as the basis of all practical discussion. “ We must satisfy 
Parliament,” said Mr. Crerar, “ as we must satisfy the tribunal 
til at Parliament is to vset up to examine and report on all the 
claims and all the evidence, we must satisfy Parliament in regard 
to every step that we propose should be taken. We must use to 
the full all the resources in our possession, discarding none till 
its utility has been fully tried and found wanting. Having regard 
to the vast interests committed to our charge and the disastrous 
consequences of yielding to a hasty impulse, or rash speculation, 
we must be patient and prudent and circumspect. We must all 
work together, for this enterprise is too great to be undertaken 
by any single authority, or hy any party, or hy any school of 
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tlioTiglit working in isolation, or still worse, in antagonism with 
others. Now this cannot be done without much patience, much 
mutual forbearance and assistance. The co-operation invited and 
required by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy is not merely 
a stipulation made by one party to the negotiation. It is a plain 
and candid statement of a fundamental condition for the solution 
of the problem which lies before us both, and without which 
neither can succeed. I, therefore, invite the Council to consider 
the resolution in this spirit.’’ 

Ml. Crerar next examined the poMtion of those critics who 
maintain that the Reforms were incapable of working and were 
so fundamentally defective that no running repairs could ever 
make them function. ‘‘ I contend ” he said “ that such a posi¬ 
tion is wrong ... in its premise a^d doubly wrong in its conclusion. 
It is wrong in fact because the Act is unquestionably in operation. 

. To those who despise adjustments and running repairs, 

I would suggest that in operating a great and complex machine 
these may be sufficient requisites for its efficient working. More¬ 
over, iiiey can only prove, or, at any rate, provide practical 
evidence of their contention by an honest and persevering attempt 
to work it in accordance with the intention of the designer. If 
such an attempt is made by the joint efforts of all those for whom 
it was designed, and if their attempt clearly and definitely failf 
for causes clearly and definitely to be attributable to the machine 
then, at least, we shall have some presumptive, some tangible 
evidence, but not until tben.” 

Mr. Phiroze Sethna then moved an amendment identical with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s. Mr. Sethna argued that if one of the 
majority of the Muddiman Committee had sided with the minority, 
the tables would have been turned, and he asked if in that event 
Government would have pressed the acceptance of such a Majority 
Report. The Indian public and the country, Mr. Sethna thought, 
did not attach the same importance to the Majority as to Minority 
Report. He said that Government must have a very curious notion 
of tlie intelligence of the Indian Legislature and of their sense of 
responsibility if they expected it to subscribe to an illiberal and 
unstatesmanlike Resolution which flagrantly, definitely and defiantly 
ran counter to the wishes of both the Legislature and the public. 

Here is willingness on the part of that National Party,” said 
Mr. Sethna, ‘‘ which opposed Government at all times, to drop 
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sucli opposition and to co-operate. And, if Government do not 
choose to accept it, the blame will lie with Government and not 
with ns. Until our demand is favourably entertained, it will be 
the bounden duty of the Indian Legislature and the Indian public 
to persist in such demand because we regard it as our due and 
which we ought to obtain as soon as possible.’’ 

Two other amendmeuts to the Resolution were moved, both 
of them on the lines of Mr. Setbna’s amendment, and speeches 
in support of them covered much the same ground as his. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman expressed disappointment at Mr. Sethna’s 
speech. The Minority Report, he said, had made only one recom- 
numdation—that a Royal Commission be immediately appointed. 
This House consisted of practical men to whom he appealed to take 
a practical view of the situation. He had always held that wliat 
was important was not the date of the Royal Commission, but 
the evidence to be placed before it. 

A very outspoken speech was made by Sir Manekji Dadabhoy, 
a Parsee member of the Council from the Central Provinces, sup¬ 
porting the Government Resolution. In the course of his speech 
vSir Manekji said, I yield to none in my patriotism. I have a 
large stake in the prosperity of this country, and I distinctly state 
that the policy now adopted of trying to defeat this resolution . . . 

. , is a shortsighted and doubtful policy.” 

The European point of view was very ably put by Sir William 
Currie and Sir Arthur Eroom. Sir William said that business men 
wanted peace and quiet to carry on their work. If politicians 
could prove that minorities would be protected and business be 
carried on peacefully, the European commercial community would 
in no way oppose India’s political aspirations. Sir Arthur Eroom 
said that he had no quarrel with the amendments. Europeans 
were prepared to support any well-thought-out scheme for progres¬ 
sive responsible government in India, but precipitancy in such 
a matter would only put the clock back. Only Mr. Sethna s 
amendment got as far as a division, and this was lost by 29 votes 
to 1(1. The Resolution eventually was carried in the Council of 
State by 28 votes to 7. 

It is, no doubt, natural that debates such as this should occupy 
public attention to the exclusion of less exciting and spectacular 
but far more valuable and constructive work of the Central Legisla- 
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tures in developing the constitution. In saying this I am thinking 
of certain Eesolntions which were moved during this session deal¬ 
ing with specific and more or less technical points of the coTistitu- 
tion. Such a resolution was that moved in the Council of State 
by Mr. Crerar on September Ibth which moved for an amendment 
of the Indian Legislative Eules and the Standing Orders, so as 
to provide for Standing Committees to deal with Bills relating 
to Hindu Law and Mohammadan Law, the proposed composition 
of the Committees being such as would make them acceptable to 
members of the communities concerned. Another of these consti 
tutional resolutions deserves more than passing mention because of 
its general interest, and, for India, its very great significance. 
This was a resolution moved in the Council of State by Mr. Crerar 
on the 9th September in the following terms: — 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General 
in Council that he do proceed to make the amendments 
in the Electoral Eules required to give eft’ect to rei^om- 
mendations Nos. (8) and (9) in the Majority Eeport of 
the Eeforms Enquiry Committees.’^ 

Briefly, this Eesolution was a recommendation to make certain 
changes in the Electoral Eules by which women would become 
entitled to sit in the Legislatures. There was no opposition to 
this Eesolution and the rules have now been amended accordingly. 
It is therefore possible that future legislatures will number women 
among their members. The Eesolution, which was also passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, is an interesting commentary on the pro¬ 
cess of emancipation of Indian women which is proceeding with 
increasing momentum. The appearance of a lady barrister in an 
English Court of Law quite recently caused some excitement in 
England but already an Indian lady barrister has conducted a 
case in an Indian Court, the lady being the well-known Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji. In several provinces women now have the vote 
for the Provincial Legislative Council and female education in 
India is a subject of constantly increasing importance. 

Another important recommendation of the Eeforms Enquiry 
Committee relating to the exemption of Members of all Legislative 
bodies constituted under the Act from (1) serving as jurors or 
assessors; and (2) arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during 
meetings of the Legislatures in question, and for periods of a 
week before and after such meetings, was implemented by the 
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introduction and passage through both Houses of the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment, of a Bill known as the Legislative Members Exemption 
f3ill. The Bill was brought into force with effect from January 
1926. 

From the first day of the session, questions continued to be 
ciskod about the position of the Indians in South Africa. On one 
occasion, so keen was the interest displayed in this subject, tliat 
on a private notice by Mr. Jinnah a series of supplementary ques¬ 
tions were put wliich, with the answers giveiq occupy nearly seven 
pages of the printed proceedings. On tlie 10th of September the 
whole question was raised in the Council of State in a resolution 
moved by Sir Devaj)rasad Sarvadhikary in the following terms; — 

“ That this Council recommends to the Cxovernor General in 
Council that in connection with the recent Anti-Indian 
Legislation and with the Bill now impending before the 
vSoiith African Parliament, immediate steps should be 
taken to secure and safeguard tbe rights of Indians in 
Soiitli Africa.’’ 

The Bill referred to was the Areas Reservation and Immigration 
and Regiwstration (Further Provision) Bill of which the effect will 
be found stated in the further discussion of the South African ques¬ 
tion in Chapter IV. 

The speeches made during the debate on the Resolution showed 
the heartfelt interest which Indians of all shades of political opinion 
took in the conditions of life of their fellows in South Africa. 
The most important speech was that of Sir Fazl-i-Hussaiu, 
temporary Member for Education, who described the policy of tbe 
Goveiaunent of India in this regard. The Government of lodia, he 
said, had very rightly adopted the process of continuous representa¬ 
tion. There was nothing that Indian publicists could suggest 
should be done for the benefit of Indians in vSouth Africa which the 
Government of India was not prepared to do, provided that it was 
within its competence. ‘‘ I feel,” proceeded Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, 
the South African Government will, in course of time, realise on 
the basis of representations received from us, that its true interests 
lie not ill proceeding with a policy which may for the time being 
appear economically beneficial, but will look forward to the future 
and discover that co-operation and contentment of the Indians in 
South Africa is in the best interest of their own country.” 
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Sir PazI-i-Hiissain further said that he had consulted the 
Standing Emigration Committee, as well as Sir Devaprasad Sarva-^ 
dliikaiy, Pandit Motilal Nehru, and Mr. Jinnah, with whom 
the whole position had been dispassionately reviewed. They said 
that they had not the slightest intention of asking the higher 
authorities to interfere with the autonomy of South Africa, but 
that they merely wanted to find out what the condition of the 
Indian people in South Africa was, so that the Government of 
India should use their good offices in the interest of their subjects 
in ihat country, and in the interests of the South African Gov¬ 
ernment, in order to bring about a better understanding of each 
other’s position. He was glad tlmt the resolution was in very 
wide terms and allowed the fullest possible liberty to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take such action as was found necessary in the 
best interests of Indians. The Government of India had already 
scrutinised the Pill and submitted a representation to South Africa. 
They had expressed total disapproval of certain provisions, and 
would follow this uy) soon wdth a detailed representation. 

A Resolution of far wider than Indian or, even, Imperial im¬ 
portance was ojie also moved by Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary in 
September recommending the restriction of the cultivation of 
opium. The detailed recommendations of the Resolution w ere: 
(1) that the area for cultivation of opium be restricted and brought 
under stricter control, and (2) that the practice of making 
advances to opium cultivators be discontinued wuth effect from the 
next season for making advances, and that this be notified as 
soon as possible. In moving his Resolution Sir Devay)rasad said 
that the opium y:)olicy of the Government ought to be very clearly 
defined, because a suspicion still existed that the quantity produced 
in India could be profitably reduced. The subject of the Reso¬ 
lution has a long history behind it, because the Government of 
India for very many years now has been trying to minimise the evils 
of the opium trade. A full and very clear exposition of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s policy with regard to opium was given during 
this debate by Mr. A. C. McWatters, Secretary in the Finance 
Department. He said that the Resolution divided itself into three 
parts, namely, the restriction of the area of cultivation, increased 
control, and the discontinuance of the system of making advances. 
As regards the first, Government had had to take into account 
not only the probable reduction of their export trade, and the- 
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progressive reduction of internal consumption, but also the 
question of their stocks. Seven years ago in the United Provinces, 
which was practically the only important area in British India 
where opium was cultivated, the area under cultivation exceeded 
200,000 acres. In 1922-23 that area had been reduced to 141,000 
acres; in 1923-24 to 134,000 acres; and in the current year to 
110,000 acres; and in 1925-20 it had been arranged to cultivate 
only 74,000 acres. Thus, in seven years ilie area had been reduced 
by two-tliirds. Moreover out of 37 opium divisions or sub-divisions 
in the United Provinces, 9 had already been abolished and it 
was contemplated to close down several more in the near future with 
ihe sole object of concentrating the cultivation and bringing it 
more com])]etely under Government’s control. With regard to the 
small areas in the Punjab, the Local Government was considering 
the questions of further restrictions and control. As regards the 
price paid to ihe cultivator, it had been reduced last year from 
Ps. 15 io Ps. 13 and further reduction was contemplated. There 
was another area from which considerable supplies were obtained, 
namely, the Malwa States, and the Indian Government had care¬ 
fully reconsidered their engagements wuth the States concerned 
and had been able to Deduce the amount for which they had con- 
Iracted from 11,400 maunds in the current year to G,500 maunds 
for the next year. So far as consumption in India was concerned, 
Ihe Central Government had no financial interest in the opium 
supplied to the provinces and Mr. MeWatters took the view that 
the proper line of action w^as for them to co-operate as, in fact, 
they were already doing, wdth Local Governments in checking 
harmful use of opium. In the matter of exports, substantial 
financial sacrifices had been made and the average annual income 
of the Central Government from opium, which was over 8 crores 
of rupees in the three years before 1913, had, according to the 
preliminary actuals of last years fallen to 1 crore and 42 lakhs. 
Before pushing those sacrifices further, the Indian Government 
had the right to try to ensure that their efforts w^ere not wasted 
and that the policy adopted was one which really brought to an 
end any abuses of opium eating or smoking that might exist and 
not one which would merely result in Indian opium being replaced 
by opium from other countries. Government had for some years 
past adopted a system of allowing export only under the certificate 
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eystem; they either sold direct to foreign Governments under 
different agreements or allowed export on certificates granted by 
those Governments. It would have been quite possible to stop 
there and say that the importing country was responsible, but 
the Indian Government had gone further in two instances, namely, 
in regard to Macao and Persia. They had themselves taken the 
initiative and stopped export although opium was desired by those 
countries. They (tlie Indian Government) are anxious to show 
to the world/’ said Mr. McWatters, “ that they are prepared to 
fulfil their obligations in the spirit and not merely in the letter. 
Therefore, I have the full authority of Government to tell tlie 
House that the Government of India are now prepared to accept 
some measure of responsibility even for licit exports covered by 
certificates. That is to say, they are prepared to prohibit or 
restrict export even where foreign Governments are prepared to 
furnish a certificate, if there is evidence that the opium is finding 
its way into the illicit trade.” On the question of control Mr. 
McWatters quoted Miss Eileen de la Motte who had said that 
every step relating to the control and output was carefully and 
systematically regulated and had been brought to the highest 
pitch of efficiency, a model and example to the rest of the world.” 
After detailing the various stages of control and mentioning how 
the restrictions had been made more and more stringent, Mr. 
McWatters said that at Geneva they had recently agreed that they 
would allow an independent Committee of the League of Nations 
to visit India as it would visit other signatory countries, after 
5 years, in order to examine their syvstem of control and to assure 
themselves that it was absolutely water-tight. The advances to 
cultivators had come down from the days of the Mughal Emperors 
and even prior to 1764 references to them were to be found. The 
Secretary in the Finance Department claimed that it was especially 
suitable where there was a crop which required more than the 
usual amount of preparation of the soil and where there was a single 
purchaser who required an assured outturn. The system of ad¬ 
vances had been resorted to for such crops as opium, sugar and 
indigo. It ensured Government having a much closer control 
over the area cultivated and it kept the cultivator out of the 
hands of the money-lenders. The only result of the abolition of 
the advances would be that Government would have to offer a 
higher price and would be paying a portion of the money-lender^s 
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profits, wliicli would be a retrograde step. He advised tbe mover 
not to press the Resolution. Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter was prepared 
to support the first part of the Resolution but with the regard to 
the second he felt some difiiculty because the practice had been 
in existence from very ancient times. Mr. K. 0. Roy moved the 
adjournment of the debate on the Resolution till the next cold 
weather session. Sir Manekji Dadabhoy said that Mr. McWatters 
had so graphically and clearly explained the policy of the Gov- 
*ernment of India and had given such convincing reasons why the 
advances had been made that he considered the Resolution entirely 
unnecessary and thought that no useful purpose would be served 
T)V adopting fhe course suggested in Mr. K. C. Roy’s amendment. 
Major Nawab Moliamed Akbar Khan also advised the mover to 
withdraw his Resolution and do something in the way of starting 
•at anti-opium campaign. Srijiit Chandradhar Rorooah supported 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary’s Resolution. Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
advised the House to rely on the assurance given by the Secretary 
in the Finance Department that the Government would steadily 
pursue the above mentioned policy. He objected to the debate 
being unnecessarily prolonged and hoped that Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikary would withdraw the Resolution. Sir Devaprasad 
withdraw the second part of his Resolution but pressed the first 
io a division. It was, however, lost by 29 votes to 11. 

The day alter the moving of the Opium Resolution in the Council 
•of State, a similar Resolution recommending the prohibition of 
the import, manufacture, sale and use of liquor in India was 
moved in the Legislative Assembly. The arguments brought 
forward during the debate, both for and against the Resolution, are 
familiar to all who have studied the question of prohibition in 
America, and, as in the case of the Opium Debate, a detailed 
nnd very frank statement of the Government of India’s policy 
towards prohibition was made by the chief Government spokesman 
in the debate. Sir Basil Blackett, Member for Finance. He 
refused to appioach the problem for a moment merely, or even 
mainly, from the point of view of finance, or with any bias in 
favour of revenue from excise duty. He asked the House to 
consider that there was absolute unanimity on the main proposition 
that every effort should be made by the Government of India to 
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combat any abuse of alcobolic liquor, that their policy should bo 
directed to securing that India should remain free from any of 
those habits of intemperance by the use of alcoholic liquor which 
had in the past been a noticeable feature in the life of some of 
the Western countries. Where they v\rere not agreed was as to 
the ultimate goal, and the Finance Member regretted the impos¬ 
sibility of his accepting anything in the nature of a commitment 
by the Government to a statement that the ultimate goal of policy 
should be prohibition. Their policy was one of temperance in the 
strict sense of the word. It was perfectly true that the receipts,, 
including provincial receipts, from excise and customs on alcoliolic 
liquor had very considerably increased in recent years, but the 
Finance Member asserted that that was precisely because the policy 
of the Government had been one of maximum revenue and mini¬ 
mum consumption.” He followed up these arguments with 
statistics and facts relating to liquor consumption in India over 
a number of years and said that however much the Assembly 
might desire to prevent altogether the use of alcohol for other 
than scientific and medical purposes, a policy of complete pro¬ 
hibition was entirely out of the question in the present circumstances 
of the country. 

Every Magistrate and Police officer in India will bear out this 
argument of Sir BasiPs. In the Madras Presidency for example, 
a man with a knife and a pot can get as much toddy as he desires, 
once he comes within reach of a palm-tree, whilst a thorough-going 
attempt to check distillation entirely in the Sikh districts of the 
Punjab would require the magnifying to many dimensions of the- 
existing Punjab Police and Excise Departments. The same can be 
said of other provinces. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee’s 
Report makes some very important comments on the cost to India 
of an attempt to enforce prohibition, and recent American ex¬ 
perience of the thorny problem is not without interest to this 
country. As this chapter is being written (April 1926), two en¬ 
quiries are being held by the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives respectively, into the working of the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment. The District Attorney of New York, in his evidence before 
the Senate Committee, estimated that it will cost 75,000,000 dollars^ 
annually, (over two crores of Rupees) to keep New York alone 
dry, whilst the head of the Prohibition Enforcement Department 
stated before the House of Representatives that an army of from 
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12,000 to 15,000 men is needed to check smuggling across the 
Canadian and Mexican borders. However, despite the Finance 
Member’s douche of cold common sense and reasoned argument, 
the Assembly by 30 votes adopted an amendment to the original 
Itesclution recommending total prohibition as the ultimate policy 
to be adopted by the Government, and, as a first step, the inaugu¬ 
ration of a system of local option by which popularly elected 
bodies should control , the number and location of liquor shops. 

The unhappy state of the Bombay Cotton Industry was reflected 
in a number of ([uestions in both the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly, and by a Resolution moved in the latter 
place by Sir Purshotamdas Thakiirdas on September Kith, praying 
for the suspension of tlie Colton Excise Duty. We have seen the 
dissatisfaction caused among the cotton workers by the results of 
the deputations of workers and employers to the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bombay. By the beginning of Sepiember, the state 
of affairs in the Cotlon Industry liad become critical and a great 
strike was clearly impending. 

On S(‘pt(‘rab(‘r 8ih, 37 members of ihe liCgislative Assembly 
issued the following appeal to the Bombay mill-owners: — 

“ We, the undersigned members of the Legislative Assembly, 
having regard to the critical siiuation which has arisen 
in Bombay })y reason of the reduction of the wages of 
ilie mill hands, and in view of the public demonstra¬ 
tions of protest by thousands of workers in Bombay, 
urge upon the employers to make immediate arrange¬ 
ments for a conference to bring about a satisfactory 
settlement. We offer our mediation in order to avert 
disastrous consequences.” 

Four days later the Millowners’ Association in Bombay wired 
to Pandit Motilal Nehru, who headed the signatories to this appeal, 
declaring that whilst they had great sympathy for the workmen, 
the present circumstances of the cotton trade left them with no 
alternative to the action which they had already taken. 

A day or two after the despatch of this telegram, the long 
apprehended strike broke out and spread very rapidly, about 40,000 
men leaving work within a day or two. It was at this juncture that 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas moved his resolution. He pointed 
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out that during the previous March the Assembly had, by a 
substantial majority, passed a Resolution asking for the abolition 
of the duty and had also refused a grant for an excise staff, but 
the Viceroy had restored the grant. He then went on to detail 
the lecen^ history of the Bombay cotton industry whose importance 
to India he emphasised and said that the Governnemt could afford 
to abolish the Excise Duty. He found support in Sir Darcy 
Lindsay, the leader of the non-official Europeans in the Assembly, 
who said that a national industry like tlie cotton industry required 
to be protected. A desperate situation he said, required a desj)ej cite 
remedy, even in the middle of the financial year. Let the duty 
be suspended, he recommended, till April and, in the meantime, 
let there be an enquiry by the Tariff Board into the whole situation 
of the industry. A new note was introduced into the discussion by 
Mr. Joshi, who spoke for the mill-workers, and who roundly declar¬ 
ed that the cause of the present mill trouble was not the cotton 
excise duty, nor Japanese competition, but the huge agency com¬ 
missions, mismanagement and incompetence of the mill-owners. 
Sir Basil Blackett explained the attitude of the Government 
and advised the Assembly to have the debate adjourned. If the 
Assembly passed this resolution the Government would treat it as a 
strongly expressed desire of the House for consideration of the ques¬ 
tion of the abolition of the duty if financial considerations permitted 
at the time of the next Budget. He suggested an enquiry by the 
Tariff Board into the circumstances of the cotton trade. 

Meanwhile, the strike continued to spread and by the end of 
September it was reported that 125,000 men were out. By this 
time, too, thousands of cotton operatives had left Bombay and 
returned to their villages. Large numbers, however, remain'd 
in Bombay and for a time there was grave danger of widespread 
sabotage and violence. On September the 24th a serious case of 
rioting occurred at the Dadar station of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway where about two thousand millhands tried to rush the 
platform and board an outgoing train without tickets. Wlien the 
railway staff tried to prevent this, some of them were assaulted 
and stones were thrown at passing trains. Some damage to pro¬ 
perty was also dAne. Another unpleasant incident occurred at 
the Manekji Petit mill the same morning. The mill continued 
to work normally Until September 24th, when about 500 workmen 
collected in front of it and began to make a hostile demonstration 
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against the workers. The police, however, interfered in time and 
prevented a riot. But crowds of unemployed millhands now began 

to move about armed with sticks, and the police found themselves 
sorely taxed to prevent breaches of the peace. By the end of 
September, however, the great majority of strikers had left Bombay 
and only three mills were still working. Meanwhile, the agitation 
against the cotton excise duty gathered strength and, on October 
5th, the Bombay Municipal Corporation appealed to Government 
to suspend the duty. The Governor of Bombay kept in close touch 
with the situation as it developed from day to day and held a 
series of conferences with the parties concerned. By the middle 
of October signs of improvement in the situation had become 
apparent. 

The last important Resolution which it is necessary to discuss 
here was one moved in the Legislative Assembly on September 
Ibth l)y Sir Cliarles Innes asking the House to agree to the grant 
of bounties subject to a maximum of Rs. 60 lakhs to the steel 
industry up to the 31st of March 1927, of which 18^ lakhs were 
])ayable before the 31st Maixdi 1926. The proposed bounties were 
less than those recommended by the Tariff Board and Sir Charles 
Tunes, in dealing with the recommendation, pointed out that 
bounties were a somewhat demoralizing form of assistance and 
made the Tata Iron and Steel Company, which was the only firm 
manufaciuring steel in India, rely too much upon Government 
nnd too little upon its own efforts. He admitted he was treading on 
dtdicate ground, but he reminded the Rouse that he had appealed 
to the Tata Company in May 1924 and again in Tanuary 1925 to 
co-oj)eraie with Government and the Legislature. He hoped the 
(3iairman of the Tata Company would bear him out when he said 
that there had been hitherto no response to that appeal. It was 
this aspect of the case which was causing the greatest anxiety. 

The House must remember. Sir Charles continued, that two- 
thirds of the capital of this Company was in the form of second 
preference shares, the interest on which v/as cumulative. Eor the 
past three years about Rs. 50 lakhs arrears of interest had accu¬ 
mulated annually, and there was now a load of debt on this account 
amounting to over Rs. 1^ crores. The House must send a message 
to the Tata Iron and Steel Company that it was incumbent on 
it to tackle the problem of its defective capitalisation and co-operate 
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fully .witli Government with the object of placing the industry 
on a sound and healthy basis. The protective legislation had 
placed a heavy burden upon the country—a burden estimated by 
the Tariff Board at about crores of Rupees. In addition, this 
one Company would, if his proposals were accepted, receive 2,03 
lakhs of Rupees by way of bounty during the life time of the 
Act. There could be no doubt that the Company had received 
very generous treatment. 

Aftei- a short dicussion the House passed the Resolution without 
a division. 

It is quite clear from the study of even tliese few resolutions 
that the policy and the doings of the Indian Government are 
subjected to close scrutiny and to a large measuie of influence by 
the Legislature. The immense number of questions asked, parti¬ 
cularly in the Legislative Assembly, carry public scrutiny and 
criticisin of ofHcial doings into the minutest details of public 
life. About 1,200 questions were asked in the Legislative Assembly 
during this session and there were days when the full hour allotted 
to questions did not siifHce to exhaust the list. The subjects of 
intcu'pellation during the Simla session were not very different 
from those of former sessions. The increasing association of Indians 
in the public services, the representation of Muhammadans, Sikhs 
and minority communities in various Goveiriment services, the 
grievaiK'es of individual officers, and the position of Indian 
students in foreign countries engaged the attention of the Legis¬ 
lature. Questions were also directed towards ciuTency, securities, 
the protection and development of industries, cinemas, railways, 
and the air route to England. The position of Indians abroad did 
not by any means yjlay an unimportant part. Tlie crisis in tlie 
cotton mill indu.stry was responsible for some interpellations; and 
the adoption of a ru])oe tender for purchases by the Indian Stores 
Hepartment and purchases by the Army Department continued 
to elicit inquiries. Super-tax and Income-tax provided other 
([uestions. The British Empire Exhibition, in which the Legis- 
latui’e had previously taken an interest, did not escape its atten¬ 
tion; and there was no falling otf in the interest shown during 
previous sessions in qucvstions relating to the constitution. 

The questions asked from day to day form a running commentary 
on Indian affairs, and some of them raise the widest and most 
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vital problems of Indian Government. One such was a question 
asked in the Legislative Assembly on August 25th regarding the 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts. Implicit in this 
question was no less a problem than that of the future federal 
system of India. The existing provinces of British India are 
primarily administrative divisions, and, with the excepttion of 
Burma, are not eithiT geographical or ethnic entities. The 
framers of the 1919 Act recognised that responsible government 
in India implied some kind and degree of provincial autonomy, 
and they also recognised that the more homogeneous the population 
of a province, the more easy and efficient would be its govern¬ 
ment unde^ the new conditions. Section 52-A of the Government 
of India Act provided, therefore, that ‘‘ the Governor General 
in Council may, after obtaining an expression of opinion from the 
local Government and ihe local legislature affected, by notification, 
with tlie sanction of His Majesty previously signified by the Secre¬ 
tary of Slate in Council, constitute a new Governor’s province, 
or place part of a Governor’s province under the administration 

of a Deputy-Governor.” The famous partition 

of Bengal in 1905 was a note-worthy attempt to form two reasonably 
homogeneous provinces out of one disgeneric province. For some 
time now there has been a separatist movement in the Berar division 
of the Central Provinces, the people of Berar claiming that they 
are so different from the other inhabitants of the Province witli 
wliich they are amalgamated, that their interests do not receive 
proper consideration. The main body of the Oriya-speaking people 
also, who arc divided between the Provinces of Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, have started an agitation for their union into one^ 
administrative division of British India, as, also, have other 
linguistic entities. But it is obvious that before any action can 
be taken by the Government of India in the matter of the re¬ 
alignment of provincial boundaries and the re-drawing of the- 
administrative map of British India, the whole vast problem of 
provincial autonomy and India’s future federal system will have to- 
be very carefully explored. The minority of the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee in their report touched on this subject, but admitted that 
it was too vast and complicated to be discussed with the material 
before them. 

A series of very important questions related to the colonization 
of the Andamans by Moplahs. After the Moplah rebellion o5' 
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August 1921 and the appalling crimes to which it gave rise, about 
1,100 Moplahs were transported to the Andamans, because it was 
impossible to accommodate them in the jails in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. These men are given “ self-supporter ’’ tickets as cir¬ 
cumstances permit, but the Chief Commissioner of the Andamans 
has found it accessary to refuse such tickets to men without families 
to help them. The climate of the Andamans, as remarked by the 
Jails Committee, is not unlike that of the Malabar Coast, and is, 
therefore, similar to that to which the Moplahs are accustomed. 
Permission to import their wives and families has been given to 
Moplah prisoners quite as much in the interests of these prisoners 
as in the intmests of the settlement, since men to whom small 
holdings have been given find it difficult to work them without 
the assistance of their wives and families. The fact is that the 
Indian Government is anxious to make conditions for these men 
as easy as possible, and to give them inducements to settle in the 
Island as free men. Those who at present have small holdings are, 
in the words of the Chief Commissioner, living the normal village 
life ’’ in exclusively Moplah villages free from any possible taint 
of bad habits and vices alleged to exist in some of the older self- 
eupporter villages of the settlement. The feelings of the Moplahs 
themselves in the matter may be judged from the fact that numbers 
of Moplahs prisoners in the Madras jails applied to go to the freer 
life of the Andamans, taking with them their wives and children. 

Hitherto we have been studying the work of the session in 
the more important resolutions and questions which were moved 
or asked, but actual legislation now occupies a great part of the 
Assembly’s time—a part which grows greater, session by session. 
No fewer than 21 Bills were passed into law during the Simla 
Session of 1925, whilst 12 official and 11 non-official Bills were 
pending at its close. The legislation accomplished represents much 
solid work directed towards bringing the Indian Statute Book abreast 
of the multitudinous requirements of a modern progressive state, 
but, dealing as it does very largely, with technical improvements of 
Civil, Criminal, Commercial and Industrial Law, any description of 
it would be unintelligible whi(ffi did not go into voluminous detail 
quite outside the scope of this report. The most important Act 
passed during the session was the Sikh Gurdwaras (Supplementary) 
Act, which implemented an Act already passed by the Punjab 
Legislative Council providing a solution for the long Akali agi- 
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tation. A slight sketch of the settlement contained in the Act 
has already been ^iven and here some further details of its pro¬ 
gress may be added. As we have seen, the provisions of the 
Punjab 13ill proved immediately acceptable to all save a small 
number of malcontents of the Sikh community who in no wise 
represent its general opinion. Shortly after the Act was passed 
in the Punjab Council, the vShiromani Gurdwara '^arbaiidhak Com¬ 
mittee, t.e.y the central directing agency of the Akali agitation, 
publicly accepted the Act in principle. Nevertheless, for some 
time longer, diherences continued between the Punjab Government 
and this Committee—the grounds of contention, broadly speaking, 
being two in number. First the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee wanted its name to be retained by the central authority 
which the Act was to create for the general control of Sikh reli¬ 
gious places, and secondly, it stood out for the unconditional release 
of all prisoners who had been sentenced during the agitation. 

The Act was passed by the Punjab Council on the 7th of July. 
On the 9th His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the 
Punjab, addressed the members of the Punjab Council on the 
subj(‘ct of its provisions. Referring to the second ground of con¬ 
tention mentioned above, he said, “ Appeals have been made to 
us to remove the sting and to obliterate the memory of the differ¬ 
ences of the last few years, by a general amnesty to all prisoners 

and by the withdrawal of all pending prosecutions. 

Th(‘ appeal is powerful. It is one which would carry force even 
where Government itself is not anxious to work for the better 
understanding which we hope that the Bill will help io foster. 
Wc h a VC considered tliat appeal anxiously and wdili every sympathy, 
nor did it seem 7-iglit to miss the earliest occasion of acquainting 

the Punjab Legislature with our decision.The 

I'uiijal) Government is, however, prepared to take at once such steps 
as ii feels to be possible without risk to the maintenance of orde^r 
or of a recurrence of those troubles which it is our object to 

compose.But it is best that I read to you the 

precise terms of our decision. ‘ The Punjab Government will 
release (or will wdthdraw" from the prosecution of) any person 
(other than those persons whoi have been convicted of or are under 
trial for crimes of violence or incitement to such crimes) who has 
been convicted by the Criminal Courts, or is under trial in such 
courts on charges arising out of the recent agitation in the Sikh 
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conimunitj^ or on charges involving oit'ences against the Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act provided that/ and this is important^ 

‘ such release will be conditional on such persons signing an under¬ 
taking that they will obey the provisions of the Law recently enacted - 
securing to the Sikh Community the control and the management 
of shrines and their endowments, and will not seek by means of 
force or show of force or by criminal trespass to gain control or 
possession of any shrine or the property attached to it or its en¬ 
dowments ’/^ 

It was quite clear that on such fundamental considerations as 
those outlined in His Excellency’s speech, the Punjab Government 
could not yield, and it was obvious that behind him was all the 
really responsible and genuine opinion in the country. There was, 
of course, much anxiety expressed in the newspapers and on public 
platforms concerning those Sikhs who had been actuated by genuine 
religious motives and had gone to prison for committing such 
oheuces as criminal trespass in the attempt to take forcible pos¬ 
session of shrines and lands belonging to these shrines. But such 
men as these had no scruple at all in accepting the terms offered 
by the Punjab Government and large numbers, accordingly, signed 
the undertaking required and were immediately released from 
jail. After some hesitation, about half of the principal leaders 
of the Akali agitation, some of tliem important members of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, who were under 
ti ial in Lahore at the time of the passing of the Gurdwara Act, 
also gave the undertaking asked for by the Punjab Government 
and were released. Of those who did not give the undertaking, 
all save four or five were profesvsed non-co-operators, and in com¬ 
pliance with their creed refused to liave any communication with 
the Government. The Akali agitation may, therefore, be said to 
be a thing of the past. But, indeed, the satisfaction with the. 
Bill, which was expressed in the Assembly by the representatives 
of every community and every shade of political opinion in India 
—satisfaction which was marked by its passage through the 
Assembly without a division,—made it impossible for the agita* 
tion to carry on any longer. The short debate strikes a very 
pleasant note to the ear of one who has studied the debates of 
the two preceding sessions. There is no rancour or bitterness, 
for all who took part in it knew that the Punjab Government, after 
finding itself in a winning position, had by a wise and generous 
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gesture, done all that it could to take the stiiig out of the meraories 
of the old conflict. 

At the moment of writing (April 1926) a vigorous dispute is 
proceeding between ihe Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com¬ 
mittee, headed by S. Mehtab Singh, one of the recently released 
leaders, and the extremist wing of the Akali movement, the Akali 
Dal, over the question of the control of the Central Board which 
is to be set up under the new Act to manage Sikh Eeligious 
Properties. This dispute, however, is a purely Sikh domestic 
affair, and the situation is too fluid to permit any description of 
it to be {^iven which would be true a month hence. 

One Bill which was rejected by the Legislature during this 
session deserves special mention. It was moved in the Legislative 
Assembly by Dewan Bahadur T. Eangachariar. The principles 
which it introduced Avere that an unlawful assembly should not be 
dispersed by fire-arms except in the last resort; that if fire-arms 
were used, the fullest warning should be given; that as soon as 
the Assembly had been dispersed, a report on the use of fire-arms 
should be made at once to the nearest Magistrate by the pe^rson 
who had authorised the use of the fire-arms, and that liberty 
should be given to individuals and their relations to complain 
and to take action against those who had unlawfully exercised their 
power in dispersing an assembly. While sympathising with the 
object of the Bill, the Home Member remarked that it was only 
under painful necessity that force was used; but, when force was 
used, it was necessary that it should be used in a prompt and 
effective manner. The result of the Bill would be that in each 
case Avhere fire-arms v^ere used it would have to be proved that 
the conditions laid down in the Bill had been complied with, and 
it would not be possible in all cases to prove these conditions. 
The last provision of the Bill would take away a much needed 
protection, and cwen in England, sanction in such cases which 
purported to be given by the Director of Prosecutions was really 
the sanction of the Executive Government. His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief pointed out that when called upon to aid 
civil authorities, soldiers were always faced with very unpleasant 
duties. They were called out in the last resort and the action 
they took was under the belief that it would not be condemned 
when it was over. On no two occasions would an officer be faced 
with exactly the same conditions and His Excellency urged that 
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it was liard to lay down any laws for them. Sir William Birdwood 
quoted Military Law Instructions to show that under the King's 
Regulations it was not necessary that a Magistrate’s permission 
should be obtained before fire-arms were used. His Excellency 
compared the Military Law Instructions with the provisions of 
the Bill and said that it would result in transferring responsibility 
from one who knew to one who did not know, that provisions for 
giving a warning already existed, that it was doubtful if the 
mover of the Bill had thought out the legitimate conclusions of 
his provisions and that it would not be right to tie the hands 
of the man on whom final responsibility lay by rendering him 
liable to prosecution wfithoiifc sanction. The Bill w^as taken into 
consideration and, after certain amendments had been made, it was 
passed without a division. On the 15th September, Mr. Ramadas 
Pantulu brought up this Bill before the Council of State. Tlie 
motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was opposed by 
Mr. Crerar and His Excellency the Cornmander-in-Chief on behalf 
of the Government. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy declined to be a 
par^.y to any legislation which would curb the ordinary statutory 
powers for the maintenance and preservation of law and order. 
Mr. P. C. Dutt also opposed the motion and said that the House 
could not do a wwse disservice to the country than by passing it. 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s motion was negatived without a division. 

The end of this session was also the end of the life of the first 
Council of State and His Excellency the Viceroy marked the 
importance of the occasion by personally addressing the House 
and bidding it farewell. His Excellency reminded those who had 
followed the fortunes of the Government of India Act, 1919, from 
the time of its introduction in the House of Commons, that as 
originally planned the Council of State was intended to be a body 
in which the Government of India would be assured of a majority, 
for it was to consist of the Governor General and 56 members, of 
w’honi 28 might be official. Had this conception prevailed, it would 
have enabled His Excellenc}^ to take part in the deliberations of 
the House. But the Joint Committee on the Bill had revised 
the proposal and reconstituted ” it. As His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught, in his wspeech at the inauguration of the 
Indian Legislature had emphasised, the intention of Parliament 
was to create a true senate, a body of elder statesmen endowed 
wfith mature knowledge, experience of the world and consequent 
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sobriety of judgment. Its functions will be to exercise a revising 
but not an overriding influence for caution and moderation, and 
to review and to adjust the acts of the larger Chamber.’^ As 
finally constituted the Council consisted of 60 members, of whom 
33 were elected, and of the nominated, not more than 20 were to 
be officials. Of llie nominated members, the representative of 
Berar was for all practical purposes an elected member, and the 
number of officials had been reduced as low as 17. “ I cite these 

facts for the ])urpose said ITis Excellency, of showing that 
as the discussions on the form of the new constitution developed, 
it was decided that the Government of India vshould surrender 
its majority and trust the Council of State, and further that after 
the constitution of the Council of vState was finally settled by 
Parliament, the Governor General advanced again on the path of 
trust by refraining from nominating the full number of officials 
allowed by the Act and nominating non-officials in their places.’’ 
It had been a source of great gratification to His Excellency and 
to his Government that this policy of trust had been amply 
justified and at the same time the nominated non-officials had 
not, His Excellency observed, sacrificed their opinions to their 
yiosition. 

TJie division lisis of Ihis (^onncil ” coniinned ITis Excellencv, 
fni-nished an abiding record tliat the nominated non- 
otlicials have not hesitaled to vote against Government 
at the dictates of their reason or their conscience. On 
the other hand, they have not slirunk from shouldering 
tlie burden of tempmary unpopularity which too often 
is incurred by lliose who, undisturbed by waves of passion 
and prejudice, liave ajiplied a calm and sober judgment 
and have voted witli Government when they were con¬ 
vinced that the higher interests of the country required 
it, when they were satisfied that these interests were 
being faithfully served by Government. The nomi¬ 
nated non-officdal members have, in fact, exercised their 
functions with the same sense of independence and res¬ 
ponsibility as the elected members of the Chamber, and 
T can therefore, in what I am about to say regarding the 
work of the Council of State as a w^hole, deal with all 
the non-official members of this Council as forming one 
body of men with firm principles and broad outlook. 
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keenly alive to the responsibilities of their position as 
members of a Second Chamber in which they command 
an over\\helming majority.’’ 

In the measures which had come before the Council His Ex¬ 
cellency said it had shown alike qualities of fearlessness and 
sobriety.” Whilst you have been loath to interfere with 
measures which did not involve any vital principles, you have not 
hesitated to reject measures which in your calm and considered 
judgment and according to your conscience threatened the founda¬ 
tions of good government and would not truly serve the best 
interests of India.You have performed these diffi¬ 

cult functions (of a Second Chamber) with a due sense of respon¬ 
sibility nnd have brought your judgment to bear upon the problems 
that confronted you with the sole desire 1o serve your country 
to the best of your ability.” Looking back upon the history of 
the Tndinn Tjegislature during the past four and n half years, 
His Ex(*(dloncy noticed that there had been a large measure of 
agreement between the component bodies, a result which was as 
creditable to ilie one Chamber as to the other. Th(‘re had no 
doubi been differences, often concerning practical measures which 
were discussed on their merits, and these had usually been found 
capable of adjustment. It was mainly on questions of finance 
and of the constitution that the Chambers had found themselves 
in disagreement. Referring to the resolution on the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee Report which had been accepted by the Council 
of State, His Excellency said that it would be duly considered 
bv his Government together with the amendment which had been 
carried bv the Tycgislative Assembly. “ The conclusions of the 
Tndinn Legislature,” said His Excellency, must be considered 
as a whole, attributing due weight to that part which proceeds 
from the Council of State, and I believe, represents no inconsider¬ 
able proportion of the intelligent and stable elements in the 
country.” Concluding his speech His Excellency bade farewell 
io the Council in the following words: — 

'' In times of special difficulty, as times of transition must 
necessarily be, you have rendered a high service to 
your country by fulfilling to the best of your judgment 
the responsible role assigned to you by the Constitu¬ 
tion. You have dealt with the important affairs which 
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have come before you according to your conscience and 
in a spirit of good sense and moderation. As I under¬ 
stand your views, you stand for progress and the politi¬ 
cal advancement of India as rapidly OvS can be achieved 
with due regard to the dictates of prudence and wisdom 
and the special conditions appertaining to India. It 
is upon these broad-based foundations that you desire 
to construct the road to advance and to erect the super¬ 
structure destined to crown the efforts for the greater 
contentment and happiness of the Indian people. In 
the knowledge that you have throughout acted in full 
accordance with these ideals and have been animated 
by a lofty sense of duty and a steadfast determination 
to advance the interests of India, I regretfully bid you 
farewell and cordially wish you all happiness. 



CHAPTER III. 


The Autumn Recess. 

The foregoing description of the Simla Session shows its work 
being conducted on the whole in a peaceful atmosphere. Even the 
discussion on Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment to the official 
Resolution on the Muddiman Report had very little of the acerbity 
which marked the similar discussion during the Delhi Session of 
1924, out of which, as we have seen, arose the enquiry undertaken 
by the Muddiman Committee. Those who were present at both 
debates could not help contrasting the painfully tense atmosphere 
of February 1924 with the far friendlier spirit of September 1925. 
Then, too, during the Simla Session of 1925, there were so many 
things in which the Government, the Independents and the 
Swarajists were at one, so many of the Government’s measures 
and so much of their action were so obviously conceived in the best 
interests of India, her people, and her industries, that not even 
their hardl")st opponents could denounce them. In the lirst 
chapter we noticed certain signs of incipient disunity in the 
Sw^araj party. Even inside the party, and still more clearly, 
outside it, in the electorates, a growing dissatisfaction with its 
ancient wrecking policy was beginning to show. Therefore, the 
Swarajists in the Assembly could no longer pursue a policy of 
opposition to Government for opposition’s sake. They were con¬ 
strained to take some part in the work of the House and throughout 
the whole session their leader shared the work of the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee, whilst his followers sat on many of the Com¬ 
mittees of the House itself. In fact, by the end of the Simla Session 
it looked as though the Swarajists, at the next meeting of the 
Assembly would be occupying the position of an ordinary constitu¬ 
tional opposition. However, between September 17th, 1925, and 
January 20th, 1926, there occurred certain developments which were 
to exercise a profound influence on the whole political situation. 
Most of the importance of the Autumn Recess is to be sought in 
these developments and, unfortunately, in the still growing strain 
on Hindu-Muslim relations, which showed itself not so much in 
overt action or in actual communal rioting—although there were 
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examples of this durinir these months—as in a steady hardening of 
communal opinion as expressed in the newspapers and in public 
meetings of both sides. This feature of the Autumn Recess will 
be treated first because it is the background against which Indian 
politics must now be viewed. At the present moment it is generally 
admitted that Hindu-Muslim antagonism is the most important 
and the most serious feature in the Indian situation, and, it must 
be confessed, is the dominant factor in Indian politics. 

Very significant features of the Hindu-Muslim rioting, which 
took place during the months now under review, are its wide dis¬ 
tribution and its occurrence, in some cases, in small villages. 
Calcutta, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and the 
Bombay Presidency were all scenes of riots, some of which led to 
regrettable losses of life. Certain minor and local Hindu festivals, 
which occurred at the end of August, gave rise to communal trouble 
in Calcutta, in Berar, in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency, and 
in the United Provinces. In some of these places there were 
actual clashes between the two communities, but elsewhere, notably 
at Kankinarah—one of the most thickly populated jute mill centres 
of Calcutta—serious rioting was prevented by the activity of the 
police. In Gujarat, Hindu-Muslim feeling was running high in 
these days and was marked by at least one case of temple desecra¬ 
tion. The important Hindu festival of Ramlila, at the end of 
September, gave rise to acute anxiety in maay places, and at 
Aligarh, an important plac(i in the United Provinces, its cele¬ 
bration was marked by one of the worst riots of the year. The 
riot assumed such dangerous proportions that the police were 
compelled to fire to restore order, and five persons were killed, 
either by the police or by rioters. At Lucknow the same festival 
gave rise at one time to a threatening situation, but the local 
authorities prevented actual rioting. October saw another serious 
riot at Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency. There, local Hindus 
were taking a car with Hindu idols through the city, and when 
they came near the mosque, a dispute arose between them and 
certain Muslims, which developed into a riot. 

There is no need, however, to continue this unhappy catalogue. 
The events described are a suflBcient index to the growing serious¬ 
ness of Hindu-Muslim antagonism. The less responsible organs 
of the press on both sides did nothing to improve the situation^ 
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"which, as we shall see later, continued to deteriorate despite the 
efforts of the more broad-minded leaders of the two communities. 

Meanwhile, the stage was being set for a new political scene. 
About a week after the end of the Simla Session, the General 
Council of the Swaraj Party met at Patna to discuss its future 
relations with tie Indian National Congress. We Lave already 
seen that at the meeting of the General Council of the Swarajist 
Party at Calcutta, on July 16th, Mi*. Gandhi handed over control 
of the Congress to Pandit Motilal Nehru. The question then arose 
whether the Swaraj Party was to keep its separate identity or 
was to be merged in the Congress. At the Patna meeting the 
Pandit pointed out that although the Swarajists had a majority 
in the Congress at the moment, they could not be certain that 
they would be able to keep it. The “ No-Changers i.e,, the 
members of the Congress who still adhered to Mi*. Gandhi’s policy 
of absolute boycott of the Reformed Ijegislatures, were still in 
existence, but the Pandit declared that the Country was no longer 
with them. He told tlie meeting that it was most essential to 
educate tlie electorate in Swarajist ideals and to endeavour to 
have ihe Swarajists returned to the Council of State at the forth¬ 
coming elections. 

This, however, proved to be the last occasion on which the 
Swarajist Party, as constituted in January 1923 by the late Mr. 
C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, was able to povSe as a united 
body. Por, early in October, the leader of the Central Provinces 
Swarajists, Mr. S. B. Taiube accepted the office of Executive 
Councillor in the Government of his province, an act which, in 
the event, was to split the Swaraj Party from top to bottom. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru hastened to condemn Mr. Tambe and a 
violent controversy at once broke out in the press. But a very 
significant statement made at Bombay at the outset of the con¬ 
troversy by a leading Swarajist, Dr. B. S. Moonje, showed to the 
initiated that defections from the Swaraj Party were not going 
to be confined to Mr. Tambe. Dr. Moonje, whilst declaring that 
he was not at present in favour of Swarajists’ accepting office, 
nevertheless declared that after the failure of Mr. Gandhi’s non- 
co-operation movement the only policy left was Responsive Co¬ 
operation. Of even greater significance was a declaration issued 
by Mr. M. R. Jayakar, leader of the Swarajists in the Bombay 
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Legislative Council, a few days after Dr. Moonje’s. The difference 
between Mr. Tainbe^s acceptance of office and Mr. V. J. PatePs 
declared Mr. Jayakar, was merely technical, and, he said, the 
time had arrived for the Swarajists to to re-consider their 

programme and end the present laxity of discipline. If the party’e 
programme was a success then it must be strengthened; if it was 
not, then, like honourable and patriotic men, Swarajists should 
accept office. The favourable reception accorded in Bombay to- 
Mr. PatcPs election to the Presidentship of the 1 legislative Assembly 
marked, in Mr. Jayakar’s opinion, a clear change in public feeling. 

The next development was the summoning by Pandit Motila! 
Nehru of a meeting of the Executive of the All-India Swarajist 
Party at Nagpur, the capital of the Central Provinces, for Nov¬ 
ember 1st, and in the meantime he took pains to explain away 
the significance of Mr. Tambe's action and Mr. Jayakar^s state¬ 
ment. But the tide was clearly rising against him. On the 26th 
of October, a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Berar 
Swaraj Party was held for the purpose of condemning Mr. Tambe’s 
acceptance of office. But those who came to the meeting to 
curse, whilst they did not remain to bless, still passed only a 
modified condemnation on the offender, and, most important of 
all, declared that in their opinion the time had come for the 
Swaraj Party to adopt the policy of Responsive Co-operation. 
The significance of this Resolution must be emphasised, for it was 
in the Central Provinces and Berar that the Swarajist candidates* 
who had stood for election as wreckers of the constitution had 
achieved their greatest success. Immediately after this meeting, 
it became obvious that an important section of Swarajists in the 
Deccan were also in favour of a change to the policy of Responsive 
Co-operation. For a prominent Swarajist, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, 
wrote to an important newspaper criticising the rigid discipline 
of the Swarajist Party which gave no play to the aspirations of 
the different sections of its members. He traced the steady move¬ 
ment of the Swaraj Party away from its original programme of 
automatic obstruction in the Central Legislature, and asked whether 
it would not be logical at the present stage to allow the acceptance 
of office. There was a time ’’ he said, When in the Assembly 
we could make no constructive proposal, say a motion even to 
refer a bill to a Select Committee. Then came a time when we 
were allowed to make such motions but not to take a seat on 
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any of the committees. Then came a time when we could accept 
only elective seats on committees. And then came a time when 
we could accept nominated seats on committees under a special 
dispensation of executive aiilhority. Now I grant that all these 
developments were natural and were symptoms of a definite new 
policy, that is to say, a policy somewhat different frcin the policy 
of hide-bound obstruction.’’ 

The Nagpur meeting was held on the appointed date and re¬ 
sulted in the passing of a Eesolution strongly condemning the 
action of Mr. Tanibe which was described as a flagrant breach of 
discipline and treacliery to tlie party, but this had not the slightest 
effect on the course of events and another important member of 
the Swaraj Party, Dr. Moonje, more than hinted at his impending 
resignation when he said that the present crisis had made him 
wonder whether he should continue to remain a member of the 
Swaraj Party.” 

The scene next shifts to Bombay where Pandit Motilal Nehru 
hastened after the Nagpur meeting in order to try to crush the 
revolt led there by Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar, who, on November 
10th, issued the following statement on resigning their member¬ 
ship of the Executive Council of the All-India Swaraj Party: 

We find that Pandit Motilal is violating the understanding 
arrived at in Nagpur, by openly preaching a violent 
crusade against responsive co-operation while insisting 
on our remaining silent. We wish to exercise our right 
to reply to his criticisms, which are causing great mis¬ 
understanding and prejudice in the public mind. We 
recognise the desirability of our ceasing to be members 
of the Swaraj Party Executive Council while we reply 
to the Pandit’s criticisms. We are, therefore, tender¬ 
ing our resignation of our membership of that Council 
so as not to embarrass our colleagues thereon, and in 
order to be able to exercise our right of reply to the 
Pandit with freedom and frankness.” 

That this rapid series of events had not left Pandit Motilal 
Nehru entirely unshaken, seems to be shown by a speech which he 
made to a public meeting in Bombay on November 9th, in which 
he said that the Swaraj Party stood for its own progress, which 
included co-operation, non-co-operation, construction and destruc- 
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tion as occasion and national interests demanded. The party con¬ 
sidered itself bound, he declared, to sacrifice, if necessary, even 
non-co-operation to the interests of the country. Changes which 
were the very essence of life were inevitable in the Swaraj Party 
which was pre-eminently a party of action. He concluded his 
speech by an appeal to the public to assemble in large numbers 
at the (hiwnpore Congress, for, he said, the change in the Party’s 
programme which some demanded could be made only by the 
Congress. Speaking at Amraoti in the Central Provinces five days 
later, the Pandit made it still clearer that the split in his party 
had brought him to a point at whicli he was, at any rate, pie- 
pared tu consider a change in its policy. He said that he had 
not conducted a (uusade against R(\sponsive Co-operation, but had 
only tried to show that it was wrong to give any partiendar name 
to tlie policy aod programme of a Party which contained elements 
of even the fullest co-operation in (*ertain matters, while thci'e 
existed a general spirit of resistance in all other mailers. He 
criticised the action of Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar and declared 
them to be guilty of breaches of discipline. Two days later Mr. 
Jayakar speaking at Bombay, strongly resented the Pandit^s 
hectoring tone and quoted passages from the Pandit’s own 
speeches to show tliat he was, in fact, carrying on propaganda 
against Responsive Co-operation. However, on the 4th of Decem¬ 
ber, a meeting between the leaders of the Swaraj Party and those 
favouring Responsive Co-operation was held in Bombay, and there 
it was agreed that in view of the approaching session of the Indian 
National Congress at Cawnpore all public controversy on the 
question of the Swarajist Party’s policy should cease until after 
the Congress had met. 

Thus, for a space, all eyes were turned once more on the Indian 
National Congress. But it w^as no longer the Congress of pre¬ 
reform days. After 1919 the strength of the non-co-operation and 
Khilafat movements, and Mr. Gandhi’s personality, gave it some 
of the glamour of the old days when it really was representative 
of those sections of the Indian peoples who took an interest in 
politics. Por, before the 1919 Act, it was the stage on which Indian 
politicians played their parts and won their reputations. Started 
during Lord Ripon’s viceroyalty, it included for some years re¬ 
presentatives, not only of Indian, but of European non-official 
opinion, and it was a sober body which pressed for reasonable and 
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practicable advance. Gradually, as nationalist feeling in India 
grew stronger, and as nationalist demands became greater, Congress 
tended to become representative mainly of tlie more extremist wing 
of Indian opinion. Muslims had never taken any leading part 
in the doings of the Congress, and with the formation of the 
Muslim League in 1907, with its demands for separate Muslim 
representation in the Morley-Minto Councils which were then in 
process of gestation, such interest as tliey had taken in the Congress 
ptnceptibly waned. Thus, when tlie present constitution came into 
being, llie Indian National Congress was mostly representative of 
Hindu, and even extreme Hindu opinion, and was not, strictly 
spooking, an All-India body. And though the Non-co-operation 
and Khilafat agitations gave it, for a time the character of an 
All-India body, it had lost this character again by 1924. The 
formation of the Swaraj Party at the beginning of 1923 and the 
revival of Muslim enthusiasm for their League which, after a tem¬ 
porary eclipse, had been once more set on its feet by Mr. Jinn ah 
in the middle of 1924, and the constantly growing strength of 
the Hindu Mahasabha movement, all combined to cause a 
decline in the popularity and importance of the Congress. The 
Liberals (or Moderates) the Independents and Non-Brahmins, in 
fact, all sections representing moderate opi)iion withdrew from, 
and are still outside its fold. The annual scvssion held at Belgaum 
in December 1924, in spite of the fact that its President was Mr. 
Gandhi, frankly fell hat, and it was clear that by now interest was 
centred in the legislatures, thus emphasising a truth which all 
who want to understand the realities of Indian politics, whether 
politicians, members of the Indian public, or foreign students of 
Indian ah'airs, must lay to heart. This is that the central Indian 
legislature is now the only All-India Body in existence and it is 
there that the political future of India must be decided. As we 
shall see, the Indian National Congress at the moment represents 
nothing more than a small band of irreconcilables, whilst the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha are, as their names 
insist, purely communal organisations. The fleeting importance 
of the 1925 session of Congress was, therefore, due to the develop¬ 
ments which have just been outlined and not to its having again 
become the mouthpiece of the aspirations of India. 

The Congress met on December the 24th and held its final meet¬ 
ing on December the 28th. The President this year was a lady,. 
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Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, a poetess whose lyrics have achieved a deserved 
popularity. Practically all the delegates to the session were Hindus 
and there were only three Muslims present whose names were 
familiar to the general public—The Ali Brothers, and Maulvi 
Abul Kalam Azad—none of whom now carry the weight in practi¬ 
cal Muslim politics which they once did. Only once during the 
session did the attendance reach 10,000. The leader of the “ die¬ 
hard section of the Swaraj Party hoped that the session would 
result in the surrender of the responsive co-operators, and it may 
be said at once that these hopes were not realised. Apart alto¬ 
gether from the developments already outlined, the failure of 
Swarajist candidates at recent elections to the Provincial Councils, 
and to Municipal and District Boards, was a clear indication of the 
increasing disruption of the Swa7*aj Paity as originally constituted. 
Impatience of its sterile programme was growing in the country 
as more and more of those who had Swaraj as their goal began 
to realise that not by the road of the Swaraj Party was it to be 
reached. 

The President’s speech caused widespread disappointment which 
was frankly expressed even in the Swarajist newspapers. It was 
an eloquent and moving appeal for unity, not only in the Swaraj 
Party, but between Hindus and Muslims, yet it contained no con¬ 
structive proposal for the achievement of the unity desired. Mrs. 
Naidu discussed Education and military training. She said ihat 
she was appalled at the criminal apathy of their general attitude 
towards the pressing problem of Indian education and urged the 
re-creation of their educational ideals: 

“ In addition,” she continued I would insist with all the 
force at my command on including a complete course 
of military training as an integral part of national 
education. 

Whatever the experiments recommended by the Commis¬ 
sions now sitting to explore the avenues of military 
advancement for our people, it is incumbent upon the 
Congress to have voluntary conscription,” of which the 
nucleus might well be the existing volunteer organiza¬ 
tions. Eurther we should also carefully consider the 
question of nautical as well as military and aerial train- 
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ing to equip the nation for all purposes of defence against 
invasion or attack.’" 

She said that it was necessary to take immediate steps to form 
a department for widespread political propaganda and for the 
education of the masses in all matters pertaining to their civic and 
social interests and to the wrongs under which they laboured. Turn¬ 
ing to the subject of Ilindu-Muslim disunity she suggested earnest 
and patient collaboration between Hindu and Muslim statesmen. 
She asked why the two communities were fighting for their majori¬ 
ties and minorities, and said that the supreme need of the hour was 
that they should direct their love and service to the cradle of their 
people. They must redeem their villages and organise labour in the 
cities. Lastly, she spoke of the position of the Swaraj Party in 
Indian politics and the programme to be adopted by it. ‘‘ To-day ” 
she said: — 

‘‘ the Swaraj Party with its highh' disciplined organisation 
and its striking record of success is the only political 
body within the Congress engaged in actual combat 
with bureaucratic authority. Is it not in this crucial 
hour the unmistakeable duty of all the other political 
parties in the country, irrespective of their particular 
labels and particular beliefs to return to the Congress, 
which invites them wdth open doors, and coalesce all 
their divided energies and talents in devising a common 
programme of action in pursuance of a common goal. 

And whatever be my own personal convictions, they at all 
events, are all in favour, at least as an initial form of 
self-government, of the ideal of Dominion Status, so 
elaborately expounded in the Commonwealth of India 
Bill, and more succinctly and emphatically embodied 
in the National Demand which has been endorsed by 
the representatives of all political schools in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. Below the limits of that demand the 
Indian nation cannot descend without irretrievable 
damage to its dignity and self-respect. It is now for 
the Government to make the responsive gCvSture that 
shall decide our future attitude. If the response be 
sincere and magnanimous, with ample guarantees of 
good will and good faith on its part, it will necessitate 
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an immediate revision of our present policy. But i 
by the end of the Spring Session we receive no answe 
or an answer that evades the real issues, or proves un 
worthy of our acceptance, the National Congress miisi 
clearly issue a mandate to all those who come withir 
its sphere to vacate their seats in the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures and inaugurate from Kailas tc 
Kanyakuinari, from the Indus to the Brahamputra an 
iiiiiiring and dynamic campaign to arouse, consolidate, 
(‘diicate and prepare the Indian people for all the pro¬ 
gressive and ultimate stages of our united struggle.” 

The Presiflential speech thus left the real (piestion before the 
Oongr('ss 1o be s(htled by Pandit Motilal Nehru and his chief 
antagonists, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Messsrs. Jayakar 
and Kelkar. On Sunday, December 27th, the Pundit moved the 
main resolution of the session outlining the political })rogram]ne of 
•the party which propos(‘d lhat, failing a satisfactory response from 
the Government to the Assembly’s resolution of February, 1924, 
Swarajist members should leave iheir seats in the liegislatures and 
not attend meetings ex(*ept <o prevent s(‘ats being declared vacant. 
A special committee of the partv would call a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee and frame a programme of work to be 
carried out by the (k^ngress and Swaraj Party organisaiions through¬ 
out the country, including the education of the electorate regarding 
elections, mass civil disobedience, etc. Mr. Gandhi entirely 
abstained from taking part in this resolution and an amendment 
to it was moved by^ Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Jayakar. This amendment proposed considerable 
changes in that moved by Pandit Motilal Nehru. It omitted the 
]part referring to civil disobedience and also amplified the Congress 
Programme of political work by including the following: — 

“ That the work in the Legislatures shall be so carried on as 
to utilise ihem to the best possible advantage for the 
early establishment of full responsible government, co¬ 
operation being resorted to when it may be necessary 
to advance the national cause, and obstruction when 
that may^ be necessaiw for the advancement of the same 
cause.” 
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In moving this amendment Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said 
that Pandit MotilaPs resolution was neither fish nor flesh and 
he appealed to t]ie (5n)greSvS to save the honour of the nation by not 
passing it, for Swarajists would not be able to carry out the pro- 
giamme and would make the Congress the laughing stock of the 
world. He asked the Congress to place the interest of the nation 
above personal interest. He knew that the Swaraj Party would not 
be able to do what Pandit Motilal Nehru5s resolution had outlined. 
As for acceptance of olFicc, that had been decided already by Mr. 
Patel’s and Jhindit Motilal NeJirii’s accepting the Chair of the 
Assembly and membership of the Sandhurst Committee respectively. 
Idle speaker was pleased at their acceptance of office, for he believed 
that if they could fill places of responsibility with patriotic men 
whose policy they could control, the cause of the country would 
be advanced. Continuing, Pandit Malaviya asked why any 
reference should be made to civil disobedience. Mr. Gandhi, the 
greatest authority on the subject, had stated that the country 
was not fit for it. Pandit Malaviya emphasised that no fight was 
possible witliout unity. When Mr. Gandhi started his movement 
Indian opinion had become united on the Rowlatt Bill issue. If 
they wanted the Government to yield, they wshould embrace all 
political parties and esiablivsh only one CongrCvSS party. Up till 
1919 the doors of the Congress were open to all Muslims and big 
zemindars, and all took part in it. Now, however, the Congress 
was being handed over to a handful of Swarajists. Muslims and 
landlords were prominent by their absence. The resolution itself 
was full of inconsistencies. While they said they had opened the 
doors of the Congress to all, they had kept it virtually closed, even 
by their revised franchise. Pandit Malaviya said thart the Swaraj 
Party did not succeed at the last election and declared that it would 
succeed even less at the next election if the Congress adopted the 
resolution. It would ruin the interests of the country during 
the next four years, at the end of which the Royal Commission 
would be appointed. 

Mr, Jayakar seconded Pandit Malaviya’s amendment. At the 
outset he announced that he, Mr. Kelkar, and Dr. Moonje had 
resigned their seats in the Bombay Council, the Legislative 
Assembly, and the Central Provinces Council respectively. That 
step they had to take, because, being members orf the Councils 
on the Swaraj Party ticket they could ncft at present subscribe 
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to the Swarajist policy, and, moreover, they wanted to educate the 
country for responsive ^co-operation. The announcement was 
received amidst the applause of a section of the Congress. Mr. 
Jayakar said that there were only two ways open to them: either 
they believed in the Council programme, or they did not. If they 
did not believe in entering the Councils, they should leave them 
and educate tlie country for such action as the country would be 
ready for. If, on the other hand, they remained in the Councils, 
they should, as Pandit Malaviya had rightly observed, take the 
last juice out of them by occupying every place of power, initia¬ 
tive and responsibility, and give no quarter to the bureaucracy. 
He agreed that it did mean considerable humiliation that people 
who went to the Councils to obstruct should have to take offices 
of power aiid responsibility. If they wanted to be honest, they 
should suffer the humiliation of working the Councils. They all 
admilted that tlie country was not ready fo]‘ civil disobedience. 
What was the use, then, of a pious declaration that civil disobe¬ 
dience Avas the only effective weapon? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru’s reply to these two attacks on his policy 
did less than justice to his powers as an orator and a debater. 
Ho said that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had accused the Swa¬ 
rajists of loud talking but of doing nothing.” Pandit Motilal, 
on the other hand, declared that the Swarajists had fully carried out 
tlieir ])ledge. They had declared in favour of uniform obstruction 
only if returned in a majority; otherwise they could not obstruct 
successfully. As for his seat on the Skeen Committee, the Assembly 
had asked for an Indian Sandhurst and the Government had said 
Show us the way.” What they wanted was negotiation to show 
the (xovernment the way to meet their demands, and if, in the 
same way, the Government asked them to shoAv the way to reforms 
they would (‘.ertainly (‘.o-operate. 

Tlie Congress session, therefore, left things as they were before, 
and a number of the delegates had shown clearly that they favoured 
the pi'ogramme of Res])onsive Co-operation. As for the Responsive 
Co-operators, the net result had been to strengthen their deter¬ 
mination, and before they left Cawnpore, their three leaders— 
Messrs. Tayakar, Kelkar and I)r. Moonje—gave the following 
statement to the press over their signatures: — 

“ We feel, that the resolution of the General Council of the 
vSwarajya Party which was passed on the 25th December 
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at Cawnpore laying down certain principles, and tlie 
course of action to be followed by members of the 
Swarajya Part}^ is unacceptable to us on various 
grounds which it is unnecessary to mention in this state¬ 
ment. We further feel that, consistently with our 
views, we are unable to act in accordance with the same. 
We therefore propose to carry on propaganda against 
that resolution and on the lines of responsive co-opera¬ 
tion, and in order to obtain complete freedom of action 
for that purpose and the widest basis for our operations, 
we are tendering our resignations of our seats in the 
Legislatures which we competed for on the Swarajist 
ticket. Though it may not be strictly necessary to 
do so for the purpose of our intended propaganda, we 
wish to set ourselves totally free from all situations wLich 
are likely to be regarded by our electors even in the 
remotest manner, in the light of commitments. We 
take this opportunity of thanking our electors for their 
support and confidence throughout the period we occu¬ 
pied our seats in the Legislatures.^^ 

We have seen that Mr. Gandhi took no part in these proceed¬ 
ings, thus signifying his complete withdrawal from an active share 
in politics. Immediately after leaving Cawnpore, Mr. Jayakar 
called a conference at Poona for the IGth and 17th of January 
of all the members of the Legislative Councils of Bombay and 
the Central Provinces and Berar who agreed with his views, to 
draw up a programme of future activities and to decide whether 
Responsive Co-operators should stand for re-election in the Legis¬ 
latures. 

On December 31st, again, a meeting of leading Indian politi¬ 
cians was held at Calcutta to further the cause of Responsive Co¬ 
operation. Among those present were such well known men as 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir M. Joshi 
and Mr. Chintamani. At this meeting it was shown that the lines 
which divided the Swarajist Responsive Co-operators from the 
Independents and the Moderates had now become blurred, and 
we shall see later the results which followed the recognition of 
this fact. The last scene of this act of the political drama which 
took place before the opening of the Legislative Assembly on 

D 2 
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January the 20tli, was the decision of the Bombay Council of the 
Swaraj Party to extend its full support to the Responsive Co- 
operators in their propaganda. 

The foregoing discussion has shown that the session of the Indian 
National Congress was, to all intents and purposes, a Hindu 
meeting. Two days after its close, began the annual session of 
the Muslim League, which, naturally, reviewed the Indian political 
situation from the Muslim point of view. The Presidential address 
was delivered by Sir Abdur Rahim and its frankly communal 
character caused great excitement all over India and aroused con¬ 
siderable interest elsewhere. Among those present were Mian Sir 
Mohamed Shaft, Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
Mr. Shaukat Ali, Seth Yakub Hasan (Madras), Dr. Kitchlu, Mr. 
Hasrat Mohani, Mr. Asafali, Mr. Ali Nabi, and Dr. Abdur Rahim 
and Mr. Sorabji Rustamji, of the South African delegation which 
came over at the end of the year to represent the cause of Indians 
in South Africa to their compatriots at home and to the Indian 
Government. 

Mr. Jinnah, in inviting Sir Abdur Rahim to take the chair, 
said he had no doubt that under the able guidance of Sir Abdur 
and by the co-operation of all those assembled, the League would 
achieve results which would benefit not only the Moslem commu¬ 
nity, but India as a whole. They desired unity in India between 
the different, communities, and the ftrst step towards this desidera¬ 
tum was to bring about unity among themselves. 

Sir Abtlur Rahim, replying, emphasised the part played by 
ihe Muslim League in the cause of Political Reform. He said 
that th(i League was now more necessary to Muslims than ever 
because of Hindu attacks on their community. Hindu-Muslim 
relations he believed to be in a worse condition than at any previous 
time. Hindus had by their provocative and aggressive conduct, 
made it clearer than ever that Muslims could not entrust their 
fate to them and must adopt every possible measure of self-defence. 
Some Hindu leaders had even spoken of driving Muslims out of 
India as the Spaniards had expelled the Moors. He also pointed 
out that Hindus could never establish self-Government without 
Muslim help and that before the Swaraj Party could claim to be a 
democratic party if would have to free itself from the influence of 
capitalists and monopolists. Indian Muslims had been accused 
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of lack of patriotism because they were interested in the fate of 
their co-religionists abroad, but, Sir Abdur asserted, some Hindus 
were actively engaged in conspiracies with foreign societies which 
bad as tlieir object to cause trouble in India. He showed that 
no MoLainniedana had joined the Indian revolutionaries; he con¬ 
demned non-co-operation and asserted that the services of English¬ 
men were necessary for the welfare of India. He freely acknowl¬ 
edged the help which he had received from Englishmen in his 
different public capacities and could not recall one occasion when 
the united opinion of the Indian members of the Bengal Executive 
Council had been disregarded. He insisted that Muslims would 
never accept the idea of a common general electorate nor would 
he consent to a suggested compromise that certain seats should be 
earmarked for Muslims to be returned by mixed electorates. Such 
an arrangement, he believed, w^ould put the men returned entirely 
under Hindu influence. 

Following Sir Abdur llahinCs speech various resolutions were 
put to the session of the League, the most important being a very 
long one moved by Sir Ali Imam which, in effect, asked for the 
speedy appointment of a Royal Commission to undertake the revi¬ 
sion of the Government of India Act of 1919, whilst guaranteeing 
certain fundamental principles such as the protection of minorities^ 
the continuance of the system of communal electorates, the pre- 
servation of the Muslim majorily in the Pun jab, Bengal, and the 
North-West Frontier Province in case any teriitorial re-distributions 
were made, and lastly that no Bill or Resolution should be passed in 
any legislature or elected body, dealing with religious w^orship, 
education, etc., if three-fourths of the members of the community 
affected voted against it. Mr. Mohamed Ali moved an amendment 
to this resolution asking for the Round Table Conference demanded 
in the Resolution passed by tbe Legislative Assembly in February 
1924, but this amendment was rnled out of order by tbe President. 
Mr. Jinnah supported Sir Ali Imam’s resolution and asked tbe 
meeting to concentrate on realities and facts. Another resolution 
passed was one supporting the Indian settlers of vSouth Africji 
i 1 their opposition to the legislation of which mention has already 
been made. Lastly, a delegate from Peshawar, Mr. Abdul Aziz, 
moved a resolution, which was carried, urging the Government 
to give effect to the Majority Report of tbe Frontier Enquiry 
Committee of 1922. This report proposed certain changes in tbe 
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administrative and legal macliinery including the cautious appli¬ 
cation of the Reformed Constitution to Ihe Province, the strengthen¬ 
ing of the judiciary and the application of the elective principle 
to local institutions. The importance of the question raised by this 
resolution will he seen when we study the work of the Central 
Legislature during the Delhi Session of 1920. The whole text 
both of Sir Abdur Rahim’s speech and of the formal resolutions 
was that no further constitutional progress was possible in India 
unless accompanied by the most stringent safeguards for the 
Muslim community. 

It cannot be denied that the proceedings of this session of the 
Muslim League clearly showed the existence of basi(i differences 
between influential Muslim opinion and that of leading Hindus 
as revealed in the meetings of the Hindu Mahasabha, and as 
expressed by the leaders of the Congress PartT. It was, in effect, 
a clear call to Muslims to look to their own communal interests 
and its immediate result was, unfortunately, to intensify the 
existing communal tension. In the newspapers a bitter contro¬ 
versy started and its echoes can still be heard. 

D(‘ceniber is the month par excellence for the meeting of dele¬ 
gates in conferences representing various interests, from the 
Congress and Muslim League, to (‘onferences of ‘‘ Political 
Sufferers,” Indian Christians, Unioucliables ” and the like. 
Here I will mention only the meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation and tlie Annual Dinner of the European Association 
in Calcutta, for the speeches made on these occasions have im¬ 
portant bearings on the political situation. The meeting of the 
National Tdberal Federation was chiefly concerned with finding 
«ome means of uniting the different political parties and of im¬ 
proving its own organisation for political work. Its attitude 
towards the unity of parties is summed up in the following extract 
from the speech of the President of the Liberal Federation—Sir 
Moropant Jbshi: — 

In briefly noticing the vicissitudes of the several political 
parties, my object is not to appoidion praise or blame 
among them, however unfortunate and deplorable 
their inethods might happen to be. The Liberals realise 
that all are working for a- common objective. Cir¬ 
cumstances which drive persons like Mahatma Gandhi 
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and Messrs. Das and Nehru into a mentality tljat spurns 
co-operation and advises o])structioii are certainly un¬ 
fortunate and deplorable, and the (xoveimment respon¬ 
sible for them must reconsider its attitude. From our 
national point of view, the union of all political parties 
is extremely desirable at this juncture. It is quite 
conceivable that the Liberals, Independents, Conven- 
tionists and Eesponsive Co-operators would not find it 
difficult to have a common platform and the efforts that 
are being made in this direction will, I hope, prove fruit¬ 
ful .A great deal of the energy which ds now 

wasted in mutual recrimination and individual abuse 
is urgently required for the more beneficent purposes of 
common effort and common achievement. This must 
be realised by all, and it should not be impossible for 

all parties to unite by means of give and take. 

If the Congress at the present stage will declare that 
civil disobedience and the threat of non-payment of 
taxes are ho part of its policy, the way for all parties 
joining on the Congress platform will be easier. The* 
Congress can then concentrate its attention on inteii- 
sive political propaganda with a resulting pressure on 
Government. If this is impossible for any reason, a 
combination of constitutionalists against those who are 
for direct action ought to be (piite within the bounds of 
practical politics.^’ 

It will be* seen at once that there is now no essential difference 
between the aims of the Indian Liberals (or Moderates) and those 
of the Independents and the Responsivist Wing of the Swaraj 
Party, nor, apparently, is there any very wide divergeuce between 
their political tactics. At any rate, as we shall see, influential 
leaders of all these parties believe that the time has at last come 
to attempt to form a grand national party by the union of Mode-- 
rates, Independents and Respomsive Co-operators. 

At the Annual Dinner of the European Association held on 
December 15th, Sir Hubert Carr presided, and amongst the dis¬ 
tinguished guests were the Viceroy, Lord and Lady Lytton, Lord. 
Meston, Mr. S. E. Das, Law Member of the Viceroy^s Exeeutive 
Council, and Sir B. N. Mitra, Member for Industries. Sir Hubert 
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Carr’^ speech gave another proof of the interest which the leaders 
of ibet European uon-oiticials in India are taking in Indian politics 
and of their determination to co-operate with all that is best and 
most, helpful in the forces working for Indian political progress, 
and it gave emphatic expi*ession to the undeniable truth that the 
good of India could not be found in the good of one or two of 
the many sections of its population but must be a common good 
striven iou whole-heartedly by the united eiiorts of all. Sir Hubert’s 
spe('(rh thus formed a sort of epilogue to that of the President 
of ilur Liberal Federation, and showed that whatever attitude the 
European representatives in the I legislatures might adopt as re¬ 
gards their adherence to or independence of any particular 
politic,al grouping inside the legislative bodies, they, no less than 
others, were prepared to work for the safe, healthy, and reasonable 
political p^ogrea^s of India. In this regard it might be as well to 
mention that European non-officials, quite apart from their 
present activities, have played a very notable paii:' in Indian 
political development. The Indian National Congress itself owes 
its existence very largely to them, and they have always been in 
tlnj forefront of the movement for sane and orderly progress in 
India. The development of India in industries, banking and com¬ 
merce haa hitherto Ix^eu mostly their work, and they, not less 
than fcheii* Indian colleagues, have a stake in the welfare and 
good order of India. The European non-officials in India are, 
in fact, one of India’s c.ominunities with interests parallel to those 
of her other communities. 

Those who were looking abend, said Sir Hul)ert, both English¬ 
men and Indiana, recognised that the safety and success of their 
interests went hand-in-hand with ihe security and contentment of 
the counrty, and it was becoming increasingly clear that the aims 
and policy of the European Association were very far from being in 
any way antagonistic to the interests of India. They were gaining 
support and ha was glad to report that the Association was strength¬ 
ening. its position generally, and the work of extension, especially in 
Bombay and Southern. India, was showing very promising progress. 
He. deprecated the system by which, in both fiscal and industrial 
matters, race? was( being I'egarded as an essential qualification for 
rights and privileges that should be common to all. This was a 
condition tot which the European community could never agree. 
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Unless, however, ihey Avere alive to the drift of this policy they 
Avould find llieinselvi^s without tht* civic ireedoin enjoyed bv those 
born in the countiy, a freedom which the Dritish had named hv 
services renderc'd. It seemed io fjim that the co-operation reqniied 
by the Goveimiiient of India A('l was A^ery easy to conform to. 
It merely demanded that all parties, Indian inid British, should 
practice collectively the good Avill which existed so wddely amongst 
individuals. Such co-operation was not a racial matter, nor did 
it demand that they should all be on the same side in the field 
of politics. The fjovernment of India had never So interpreted the 
demand. He finished by paying an eloquent tribute to the benefit 
wdn’ch India had experienced from Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty. 

His Excellency, in reply to the speech, took up Sir Hubert’s 
main point. ‘‘ T observe, Sir Hubert ”, he said, that both you 
and I to-night have made frequent use of the term K^o-operation, 
and, as you rightly observe, it is used in different senses ixt different 
times, according to tlie fan<‘y of the speaker. It is obvious, 
however, that you and I use the term in the Isame ^?ense, for your 
definition of the word, though it may not he entirely icomprehen- 
sive, is an interpretation to which I can heartily subscribe. Co¬ 
operation does not entail continuous support of the policy of the 
Government, but it does involve good-will towards the working 
of the constiiutioTi. Many Indians, including isome of the most 
richly endowed with talent and perspicuity have been steadfastly 
working for the same ])urpose. With them, on questions of finst 
importance to India, you haAo usually found yourselves in agree¬ 
ment, and thoiigli at times you may diifer sharply Over individual 
measures, yet on the great issue of working the Oonstitiition in the 
interests of the peaceful progress and the walfare of India’s people, 
you are one. On occasions you find it necessary io criticise the 
actions of Government and sometimes to differ from its nonclusinns. 
There is no question of your right and duty to press .and 
sustain the convictions of j'our judgment and your Conscience, 
but in the task of conducting the peaceful administration of the 
country and preserving law and order, I and my Government have 
never looked for your support in vain.” Fortunately the best 
and the most far-seeing leaders of Indian opinion now realise the 
value to India of the European non-oflBcial community with its 
many able members whose prosperity is bound up with that of tbe 
country of their adoption, and in the cordial relations which exist 
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between the European members of the legislatures and their 
Indian colleagues, among whom ties of personal friendship exist, 
may, perhaps, be seen the germs of fruitful developments in the 
future. 

Meanwhile'the position of the Auglo-Indian community which, 
as we have seen, stands midway between the Europeans and Indians, 
continued to be a subject of interest. It will be remembered that 
the Anglo-Indians at the beginning of the summer decided to 
send a deputation to England to state their present disabilities 
and press certain claims. In the middle of August a deputation 
headed by Lieutenant-Colonel Gidney, w^aited on the Earl of 
Birkenhead at the India Office and submitted a memorandum to 
liim. The memorandum drew attention to the anomalous position 
of the community as being “ both of the East and the West.’’ 
Eor social purposes they were known as Anglo-Indians, for occu¬ 
pational purposes, they were designated statutory natives of 
India ” while for defence purposes, they were called ‘‘ European 
British subjects.” They asked for a clear and decided definition 
of their status,* since upon this their future policy must in part 
depend. Eor generations past, Lord Birkenhead was told, the 
community had been the mainstay and backbone ” of the rail¬ 
ways in India. Nearly one-half of the whole community were 
either employed by, or directly dependent on, the railways. While 
not demanding or expecting a monopoly of appointments, they 
urged that they should have a communal preference—a prescriptive 
right to at least their present proportion of appointments. 

An important section of the “ c«ase ” presented by the depu¬ 
tation was devoted to the position of Anglo-Indians under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure as amended by the recent Racial 
Distinctions Act. The deputation emphatically stated that it was 
not with any feelings of distrust towards their Indian brethren 
tliat they claimed a communal jury; their only desire was to have 
equal treatment with the Indian and the European. Lord Birken- 
hendts attention was directed to the acute unemployment among 
Anglo-Indians w^hieh was almost unknown before the Reforms. 
While recognising that economic upheaval must be one of the 
aftermaths of war, the deputation were convinced that this un¬ 
employment was largely due to the operation of the Reforms and 
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tlie pi'oeess of Indianisation. The suggestions they made 
included : — 

The formation of an Anglo-Indian regiment to be recruited 
from suitable Anglo-Indian schools. 

The grant of land to demobilized c^-servi(‘e members of the 
community. 

The encouragemeTit of agriculture in every possible form. 

The foundation of industrial homes and schools for the train¬ 
ing of Anglo-Indians for vocations. 

Tlie fulfilment of assurances of preferential treatment for 
those members of the community who volunteered for 
active service in the Great War. 

The demand was also made that in any future scheme for the- 
creation of an Indian navy, Anglo-Indian lads should be eligible 
for service, and tlie Admiralty should be encouraged to enlist 
them. Purl her, it was suggested that Dominion and Colonial 
Governments be approached with the request to accept as citizens 
all Anglo-Indians who can prove their British origin on the 
paternal side, irrespective of colour. Lord Birkenhead gave a 
sympathetic reply. 

Later, at the beginning of December, the deputation gave a 
luncheon to Karl Winterton and some members of the House of 
Commons. In the speech at the luncheon. Colonel Gidney paid 
a tribute to the services of the London friends of the Anglo- 
Indian cause, and laid stress on the readiness of the community 
to work for the Empire and India in whatever capacity they might 
be called upon to assist in their progress, and to resist revolution. 
He asked from Englishmen the recognition they rightfully claimed, 
and from Indians appreciation of their sentiments in helping them 
to obtain dominion status. Earl Winterton paid tribute to the 
great and loyal service the community had rendered to the State, 
not merely in the War, but also in flood and famine. Anglo- 
Indians had proved their worth in the Railways and Telegraphs 
and in commerce and industry. Earl Winterton commended the 
appeal of the European Schools in India to British support, and 
welcomed the formation of an Anglo-Indian Association in London, 
as Anglc lndians were a valuable element in the British Empire. 
Later still, on December 19th, Colonel Gidney had an interview 
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with Lord Irwin with whom he discussed matters relating to Anglo- 
Indians. 

The Deputation returned to India at the end of 1925 and 
Colonel Gidney continued his vigorous propaganda on behalf of 
his community. Driefly, he is working first to secure one closely 
united All-India Anglo-Indian Association, and secondly, he is 
impressing on Anglo-Indians the necessity for regarding them¬ 
selves as an Indian community with exactly the same rights, 
status and privileges as any other Indian community. 

This discussion of political developments during the Autumn 
Re(‘ess would not be complete without a mention of the elections 
to the Council of State which, it will be remembered, completed 
its fiist term of existence in September. The elections, of course, 
did not cause anything like the same excitement as elections for 
the Legislative Asseunbly, but they were given more than a spice 
of interest by the avowed determination of the die-hard Swarajists 
to capture as many seats as ])Ossible in the Council. In the event, 
whib‘ they scored oiu^ or two unexpected suc(‘esses, they were only 
able to return 0 menibei*s out of a total of 3^1 elected members. 

The long drawn-out Cotton strike in Lombay came to an end 
at the beginning of December. On December 1st The Gazette 
of India Extraordinary ” ])ublishe<l an ordinance suspending the 
h‘vy and colled ion of the Cotton lixcise Duty. The ordinance 
turtliei* stated that unless the financial position, as disclosed in 
the Dudget Estimates for tiie next year, substantially failed to 
(confirm the y)reseut anticipations, proposals for the (‘.omplete aboli¬ 
tion of the duty would be ])laced before the Legislature at the 
tim(^ of the Budget Debate. On receipt of this news, a special 
meeting of the Committee of the Bom])ay Mill-owners^ Association 
was held when it was decided that wages should be restored to 
their old level as from Docemhor 1st. With this decision the 
strike virtually ended. 

Mention has already been made of the inchoate state of the 
trade union movement in India. It must not be supposed, 
however, that Indian laJiour lacks protection. It has its spokes¬ 
men in the different legislatures, and much has been done by 
legislation and other means, particularly within the last few years, 
to ameliorate labour conditions in this country. Its representatives 
fake part, as we have seen, in the International Labour Conference, 
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and India was again represented in the conference to be held 
at Geneva during the summer of 1926. Few, if any, countries 
have done so much to comply with the provisions of the Conven- 
tioiivs and Recommendations adopted at International Labour Con¬ 
ferences. Indeed in some quarters in India the opinion is held 
that the Indian Government has proceeded in this matter at too 
great a pace. For example, at a meeting between Sir B. N. Mitra, 
Member of the Governor General’s Executive Council, and the 
Alimedabad Mill-owners’ Association in April 1926, the President 
of the Association said that though the Government of India had 
in recent years passed a number of measures intended for the 
heiiefit of the working classes, there were obvious limits to the 
pace at which the}" should proceed in such legislation. Conditions 
in India differed so widely from those in Western countries that 
legislation in advance of the times was likely to do more harm than 
good. For this reason his association did not approve of the 
policy adopted by the Government of India in giving effect to 
the various decisions of the International Labour Conference. 

Sir B. N. Miira in ])is reply gave a full and complete explana¬ 
tion of tli(‘ posilion of the Goveimment of India. 

“ I notice ” he said, ‘‘ tliat you are vsoniewhat appi'chensive 
in regard to the pace at which the Govciniment of India 
are proceeding in the matter of Labour legislation in 
India, and you take the view that all legislation in 
advance of the times is likely to do more harm than 
good. In my opinion the Central Government have 
so far undertaken no legislation in advance of the 
times. In the absence of specific instances, it is diiBS- 
cult for me to make out how far your remarks apply 
to any enactments passed in the last three or four 
years.” 

Continuing, Sir Bhupendranath said that it was not a fact 
that the Government of India had so far taken indiscriminate 
action on the conventions and recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference. It was only when they were satisfied that the 
conditions in the country made legislation in a particular direction 
desirable that they had taken action on them. They had hitherto 
proposed to take legislative action on only one out of the four 
conventions adopted at Geneva last year. In regard to two others. 
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relating to Workmen’s Compensation for accidents and night work 
in Bakeries, they had definitely decided not to take any action 
at present. The Indian Workmen’s Compensatiou Act came into 
force about two years ago, and until they had fuller experience 
of llie working of that Act they did not propose to take any further 
action on the subject. 

Sir E. N. Mitra’s meeting with the Ahmcdabad Mill-owners 
is an interesting example of the way in which the members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, that is the Indian Cabinet, now-a- 
days maintain touch between the Indian Government and the 
Indian financial, commercial, industrial and other interests. 
During the recesses the members of the Executive Council tour 
between the most important places in India and hold conferences 
and meetings with representatives of the differeni interests in¬ 
cluded in iheir portfolios. The alleged aloofness and inacces¬ 
sibility of tb(' Indian Government, whatever may have been the 
case in the past, now no longer exist, and members of the Indian 
Cabinet are regularly in direct touch with ihe public and public 
opinion in India. 

In previous remarks about the International Ijabour (inference 
we liave seen India in one aspect of her international status. She 
is, of coui’se, an active member of the Leagin* of Nations and 
is always strongly represented at the sessions of the League where 
her representatives have striven with great success to establish 
friendly relations with representatives of the many counties which 
are broimht into contact with India in trade or otherwise. The 
interim report of the Indian delegation of the Gth session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1925 was issued at Delhi on 
December 8th. The Report which was signed by I^ord Willingdon, 
the Maharaja of Patiala and Sir A. C. Chatterji, gave much atten¬ 
tion to this question of relations with foreign delegates and concluded 
by saying:—In the course of the debates we tried to turn the 
general activities of the League into ways of benefit to India. 
Our ()I)S( ivutions on health organisation, the proposed International 
Relief Union, tlie work of the League is social matters and our 
suggestion that a Bureau of Information should be established in 
India, are instances of this endeavour. It remains for us to add 
that we ourselves have derived the utmost benefit from our inter¬ 
course with many prominent statesmen and experienced 
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administrators who represent their countries on this Assembly. 
Oiir relations with them in conference and in social intercourse 
have been most cordial/^ 

So the interval between the end of the Simla Session of the 
Legislature and its meeting on the 20th of January 192G in Delhi 
saw a stir in Indian life in several directions. We have seen that 
the main interest of these months lies in the developments in 
Indian politics which have been briefly outlined. The session of 
the Legislature which we are now about to study thus promised to 
be of surpassing interest. We have witnessed the Swaraj Party 
gradually approaching the point of helping to work the Eeformed 
Constitution, and we have seen how some of its most active and 
influential members desired to acknowledge explicitly that the 
party was prepared to take its part in Parliamentary politics in 
India. Also we have seen the extreme section of the party headed 
by tlie Party Tioader, Pandit Motilal Nehru, resisting this move¬ 
ment towards Eesponsive Co-operation, and binding itself, by the 
Cawnpore Eesolution, to abandon the legislatures altogether, unless 
demands were met by the Government of India, which, it must 
have known, could not be met. Thus the session opened in cir¬ 
cumstances of quite extraordinary interest. Would Pandit Motilal 
Nehru obey the Cawnpore Eesolution? If he did, would the 
members of his party in the Legislative Assembly, in the Council 
of State, and in the Provincial Legislatures follow him? These 
were the questions which were being asked when the Ceuirai 
Ijegislature opened at Delhi on January 20th, 1926. 
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The Delhi Session—1926. 

The Delhi session is, of ecmrse, bj far tbe mote important of 
the two sessions of the Legislature. It is longer thnn the other 
and it includes discussion of the annual Budget and Finance Bill, 
and the consequent review of the whole policy of the Goveinment. 
We have already seen how previous events had invested the com¬ 
ing session with high anticipatory interest, which is considerably 
heightened by its actual business. This includes a series of most 
important resolutions, such as that relating to the extension of 
the Eeforms to the ISTorth-West Frontier Province, a second on 
the release of Political ’’ prisoners, another on tlie Burma Ex¬ 
pulsion of Offenders’ Act, another proposing to raise very substan¬ 
tially the pay of the two members, with Indian experience, of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and two otliers on un¬ 
employment in the middle classes in India and beggary and 
vagrancy. The Legislative business included Bills relating to the 
repeal of Bengal llegulation III of 1818 which re-infon‘.es the 
ordinary Criminal Law in dealing with certain types of revolu¬ 
tionary crimes. Trades Unions, Factories, weekly payments of 
Avages, an amendment to one of the security sections of the Cri¬ 
minal Procedure Code, amendment of the Income-Tax Act, Con¬ 
tempt of Court, and the like. During the session a warning was 
issfied by the Chair to a leading Anglo-Indian newspaper, and, 
finally, in the middle of the session a motion for adjournment 
was moved on a subject which excited the widest interest all over 
India. The business of the session, in fact, made it one of the 
most important so far held. 

The session Avas opened by Lord Heading on January the 20ih. 
His inaugural speech was of far more than ordinary intei^est, for, 
in addition to a survey of Indian internal affairs, it contained an 
announcement of the highest interest, namely, the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government to appoint a Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture, and also a discussion of the burning question of Indians 
in South Africa. 
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ilegaxdiiig tiie Agricultural Co'nimis.sioii, His ExcelleiK'y, after 
reviewing the reasons wliicli led to its iOrmatiou and the jiegotio- 
tions between t]\e (jovernineiit of India afid the Secjvlaiy of State 
on tJie one Land, and the Erovincvil (joveviuiKmts on tlie oilier, 
stated its tei ms of reference which were : — 

“ Generally— 


to examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture 
and rural economy in British India and to make recom¬ 
mendations for the improvement of agriculture and 
the promotion of the welfare and piosperity of the rural 
population; 

and in particular, to’ investigate— 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agi'i- 
culture and veterinary research, experiment, demons¬ 
tration and education, for the compilation of agricul¬ 
tural statistics, for the introduction of new or better 
crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
daily farming and the breeding of stock; 

(/;) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agri¬ 
cultural produce and stock; 

(c) the method by which agiicultural operations are finaiK’ed 
and credit aiforded to agriculturists; 

((/) the main factors affecting rural ])ros|K‘iity and the welfare 
of the agricultural population and to make recommen¬ 
dations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to 
examine the existing system of land-ownership and tenancy, or of 
the assessment of land-revenue and irrigation charges, or the 
existing division of functions between the Government of India 
and the Local Governments. But the Commission shall be at 
liberty to suggest means whereby the activities of the Government 
of India may best be co-ordinated and to indicate directions in 
which the Government of India may usefully supplement the acti¬ 
vities of Local Governments.” 
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Tlie Peisoimel of tlie Coinmission was aniionnced on April 1st, 
1926 and was as follows: — 

Marquis of Linlitlif^^ow, D.Ij. . . Chairman. 

Mr. Hubert Calvert, M.L.A., Keo-istrar') 
of Co-operative Societies, 

l^rof. Nogendranath (iang-iili, Ibofessor 
of AgTi('u]iure and Eiiral Economy, 

Calcutta TTniversity, 

Mr. Lodlii Karim Hyder, M.L.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Economics, Aligarh Hniver- 
sity, 

Mr. Balkrishna Sitaram Kamat, Member 
af the Bombay Agricultural Board, 

H. E. Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, . 

Acting Governor of Bombay, ^ Members. 

■ Sir James MacKenna, late llevelopinent 
Commissioner, Burma, 

Sir Thomas Middleton, Commissioner 
under the Development and Koad Im¬ 
provement Funding Act, 

Eaja Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati 
Narayana Deo Garu, Raja of Parlaki- 
medi, Zamindar, Madras Presidency, 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, late of 
the Public Works Department, j 

'The Commission is a very happy blend of experience and theoretic 
knowledge, and every member of it has something unique to con¬ 
tribute to its labours. Its sittings will begin in the cold weather 
of 1926-27 and it is not open to doubt that they will result in 
very high benefit, not only to the present generation of Indian 
agriculturists, but to future generations also. His Excellency 
Lord Irwin, as is well known, is a lifelong student of agricultural 
problems, and his knowledge and English Cabinet experience will 
powerfully assist even such a strong Commission as that selected. 

The sequence of events in South Africa has been traced up to 
the rejection of the Mines and Works Act by the Senate in June, 
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and tbe following* details curvy it down to the end of April 1926. 
In July 1925, further Anti-Asiatic legislation in the form of the 
Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further 
Provision) Bill was introduced into the Union Parliament. The 
provisions of this Bill would have prevented the acquisition of land 
by Asiatics save in certain specified areas. In August 1925, on 
receipt of the news that the Provincial Government of Natal had 
published a draft Ordinance to amend and consolidate the law 
relating to townships the Government of India made representations 
to the Union Government. The Ordinance would have had the 
eft'eci of disenfranchising Indians already on the electoral roll of 
townships. The Government of India were informed that the draft 
Ordinance was standing over until next year and that when it wns 
taken up again, steps would be taken to ensure that the franchise 
rights of Indians at present on the voters roll of township were- 
adeqiiately safeguarded. Further, in September 1925, assent was 
given to the Transvaal General Dealers (Control) Ordinance which 
is intended to regulate, control, and restrict the granting of licenses^ 
to Asiatics in future. In this Ordinance provision has been made 
in the case of a refusal of a local authority or rural licenses Board 
to approve the issue of a renewal of an existing license, for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of South Africa. 

The anxiety with whi(Ti the Indian Government regarded this 
series of events can be easily understood. They felt that any 
further delay in formulating a comprehensive and mutually satis¬ 
factory Indian policy in South Africa ought, if possible, to be 
avoided, and therefore, early in 1925, they suggested as a preli¬ 
minary step the summoning of a conference between their repre- 
seuiatives and representatives of the Union Government. But the- 
latter found some difficulty in agreeing to this and preferred to 
bring forward their own proposals for dealing witli the Indian 
fjTiestion in tlie form of the Areas Reservation Bill mentioned 
above. They agreed, however, that India should send a deputa¬ 
tion to South Africa to enquire into the general position of 
Indians resident there and to ascertain their wishes and require¬ 
ments. The deputation, which was headed by an experienced 
Civil Servant, Mr. G. F. Paddison, left India in November 1925 
and its first report reached India in the following January. This 
re*port encouraged the Government of India to renew their sugges¬ 
tion fcrr a Round Table Conference, or alternatively, for a fresh 
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enquiry before the proposed legislation was carried further. The 
Union Government was unable to accept either of these sugges¬ 
tions but offered to refer the Areas Eeservation Bill to a Select 
Committee before the second reading instead of after it. I'he 
Government of India accepted this offer and their deputation, con¬ 
sequently, appeared before the Select Committee in March and 
presented the Indian case against the Bill on broad grounds of 
principle. At this point, the Indian Government found it advis¬ 
able to’ renew their request for a Eound Table Conference, since 
the vSpeech in which the TTnion Minister of the Interior moved 
that the Areas Eeservation Bill be referred to a Select Committee 
seemed to show that his Government were mistaken as regards the 
Indian Governments attitude towards a Eound Table Conference. 
The reply of the Union Government to this renewed request showed 
that they were no longer avense to holding tlie Conference pro¬ 
vided they were assured of the likelihood of its providing an 
effective solution of their Indian problem. The Governnicnt of 
India welcomed this favourable turn in the negociations and made 
it clear tliat they were not less anxious than the Union Oovern- 
nieiit ihat the Conference should ])roduce tangible results. They fur- 
tliej* suggested tliat the Union Ministers should meet Mr. Paddison 
informally to see wlietlier the obstacles still in the way of the 
Conference could not be overcome. The meeting took place early 
in April and had the fortunate result that each of the two Govern¬ 
ments was able to understand and appreciate the others point of 
view better than ever before, and the period under review ends 
with the very happy news that the South African Government has 
consented to refer the whole Indian question, other than that part 
which concerns the franchise and immigration, to a conference 
between representatives of the two Governmenis who will try to' 
find a status for Indians in South Africa which will at once satisfy 
their reasonable claims and adequately safeguard the Western 
standard of living of the European South Africans. On April the 
23rd, 1926, the following statement was issued simultaneously in 
South Africa and in India announcing this decision: — 

‘‘ The Government of the Union of South Africa and the 
Government of India have been further in communica¬ 
tion with each other regarding the best method of 
arriving at an amicable solution of the Indian problcWm. 
The Government of the Union have impressed upon the 
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Government of India that public opinion in South 
Africa will not view with favour any settlement which 
does not hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding 
the maintenance of a Western standard of life by just 
and legitimate means. The Government of India are 
prepared to assist in exploring all possible methods of 
settling the Asiatic question and have offered to enter 
into a conference with the Union Government for the 
purpose. Any proposal that the Conference might make 
would be subject to confirmation by the Governments of 
the two countries. The Union Government have ac¬ 
cepted the cfffer of the Government of India and in 
order to ensure that the Conferenco should meet under 
best auspices, have der*idc(l, subject to t])e approval of 
the Select Cornmirtee and Parliament, m»t to pioceed 
further with the Areas Reservation and rminigiatiou 
and Pegistration (Puvther Provision) Pill until tlie 
results of the ConfeT-ence are available.’’ 

It is anticipated that the Conference will iak(‘ pla(‘e beloro the 
end of the year. 

The full text of the communique in which (he above staiement 
was ainiounced together with connocied coi iesponden<e will be 
found in an appendix to this book. 

The reception given tcf this news in India, whether h\ i(\spon- 
sible organs of the press or by Indian political leaders, was highly 
gratifving. W^hile there was no disposition to g‘o iiit(' lapliiies 
over the prospects of a satisfactory solutio'n of the old problem, 
there was equally no disposition to look a gift horse in the mouth. 
The difficult position of the Sauth xVfrican Government was appre¬ 
ciated and the broadmindedness which it had displayed was frank¬ 
ly acknowledged. The value to India of Lord Heading’s patient 
and statesmanlike attitude throughout the discussion with the South 
African Government now became clearly apparent as also the tact 
and skill which Mr. Paddisoii and his deputation bad brought to 
their task. 

Lord Reading’s inaugural address ended witli the following 
singularly impressive discussion of the Indian political situation : 

“ Gentlemen, you will doubtless remember that when I last 
addressed the Legislature I laid special stress upon the 
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important pronouncement of Lord Birkenhead in the 
House of Lords, which followed the series of Confer¬ 
ences between him and me. I then dwelt upon the 
message of S 3 unpathetic encouragement the Secretary 
of State, speaking on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, had sent to India. I endeavoured to ooiivey to 
the Legislature the impressions I had formed during 
my visit to England, and to reproduce to them the 
sentiments of friendship and good will that prevailed 
among the British people generally, and among all poli¬ 
tical parties in the Imperial Parliament. 1 strove cn 
my return from England to persuade the political 
leaders of India to grasp the hand of friendship and 
good-will held out to them and to abandon the attitude 
of threat or menace. I sought to convince them that this 
was the surest and the quickest way for India to travel 
along the road to her ultimate aims and aspirations. I 
asserted my own emphatic opinion to this effect as the 
result of obseravtion during my stay in Tiondon. I quoted 
the Secretary of State’s words, and they are worth 
repetition. He said: — 

We desire and request good-will; nor shall we be 
niggardly bargainers if we meet with that 
generous friendship which is near and dear to 
our hearts.” 

It appeared to me that this was the golden moment for 
various sections of political opinion of India to combine 
in furtherance of the common purpose of advancing the 
interests of India by laying a surer foundation for her 
future relations with the Britisli Government and 
people. But to my great regret I must confess that the 
realisation has fallen short of the extent of my hopes. 
So far, the appeals made with the object of promoting 
harmony and concord have failed to evoke that clear 
and definite response from India which should have 
been unmistakable in its manifestations and have left 
no room for doubts or ambiguities. A more generous 
response would, I feel sure, have evoked generous ac¬ 
tion. The heart of Britain would have been won by 
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immediate and sympathetic acceptance of the advances 
she had made and a new situation would have been 
created based upon mutual trust and good-will. I shall 
refrain from discussing the various currents of Indian 
political thought that have found expression in diverse 
directions since I last addressed you. I desire to avoid 
comment that might possibly accentuate differences 
between political parties and Government. Yet I must 
speak my personal opinion with frankness. A study of 
the various speeches and of numberless press articles 
has led me to regret the more that there should be such 
hesitation in plainly recognising and accepting the new 
situation to which Government’s invitation pointed. 
As I have indicated I had cherished the thought that 
the attitude of Government would have made more 
cogent appeal to the generous minds of India. But it 
would appear that the opportunity is not to be seized; 
it is to be allowed to lapse, and indeed, in some quarters, 
I gather, that the intention, as at present expressed, 
is to reject it. And yet I believe that there is already 
the beginning of the growth of better relations. I wish 
the evidence had been more marked; but nevertheless, 
I think I have discerned it, and I deem it fair to state, 
as I have already acknowledged on previous occasions, 
that there is some improvement in the general attitude, 
some change in the tone and temper of politicians to¬ 
wards Government. Here again, I wish it had been 
more definite and unmistakable and also more general. 
Although the Government in the last Session of the 
Assembly was opposed and defeated on varioiis occa¬ 
sions, yet there wa.s to my mind a greater disposition 
manifested to consider problems on their merits and to 
discard purely obstructive tactics. I have examined 
most carefully the Muddiman Committee Eeport, ond 
have studied the terms of the amendment passed by this 
Assembly. Whilst I willingly recognise that some in¬ 
dividual opinions were expressed suggestive of a desire 
to meet Government's advance, the language of the 
Eesolution seems to admit of no doubt as to the inten¬ 
tions of those who supported it by their vote. PoSwsibly 
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iiigenioiis minds may discovei* here or there in the fer- 
miihi adopted some evidence of disposition 1o accept the 
invitation. ]Uit I must reluctantly confess that scru¬ 
tinising: these terms with the desire to record them as 
favourably as possible, I cannot find the desired en¬ 
couragement io those who, like myself, Avere seeking 
evidence of greater (‘o-operation and good-will. 

There is however yet time for a more satisfactory res¬ 
ponse. In the ensuing Session, as the proceedings of this 
Assembly develop, I trust there may be found a clear 
manifestation of an attitude as generous and as well- 
intentioned as I verily believe was that which prompted 
the appeal. I shall continue to watch events here and 
throughout the country with deep interest, and it is my 
earnest prayer that the hopes, to which I still cling, may 
not he disappointed, and that a new era may dawn in 
Indian progress—an era of more sympathetic under¬ 
standing, more widespread trust and more universal 
good-will.’’ 

A few days after the opening of the Assembly an important 
debate took place on a resolution moved by a non-oflicial member 
asking for the release of Political Prisoners. Siiidents of the 
reports of earlier sessions will remember that this is a subject in 
which noil-official members of the Legislature take a keen and 
continuous interest. The arguments advanced during this debate 
did not differ fjom Ihose put forward during previous debates on 
the same subject, and tlie position of the GoA^ernment of India 
is perfectl}^ clear. It Avas epitomised by the Home Member in the 
following extract from his speech during the debate: — 

‘'We desire to limit our actions, to limit the restraints to 
the very minimum of what is essential to preserve our 
own position. We do not desire to do anything more 
than that. We cannot, to please a political movement 
or secure temporary support, compromise the interests 
of the ordinary citizens Avliich are the interests of law 
and order. 

The Resolution was adopted in an amended form by the 
Assembly. 
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t)u January tlie 28tli, two days after the above debate a resolv- 
tion was moved relating to a suhjeot of importance at the present 
time—unemployment among tlie middle-classes in India. The 
res(dution asked the Governor-Ueneral to appoint a committee, 
tvitb a non-official majority, to investigate the prolAem <4 tmern- 
ployment of the middle-classes and suggest remedies for the same. 
The House was generally agreed that the cause of unempluymeut 
among the educated classes wns largely a lack of adjustment bet¬ 
ween the prevailing system of education and tlie need of the 
country ferr workers in industrial pursuits. Undoubtedly, a begin¬ 
ning has been made in the removal of this particular cause of 
unemployment by the greater attention which is now being given 
to industrial, technical and commercial education. But at present, 
private enterprise tends to lag behind the industrial needs of the 
country, and until Indian capital can be induced to flow more 
freely into channels of private industrial enterprise, certain obvious 
and desirable avenues of employment for educated Indians will 
continue lo be non-existent. One gap, at least, in Indian commer¬ 
cial education may be indicated here. It is the lack of facilities 
for the training of Indian youths as Chartered Accountants. Very 
many Indians are nalural accountants, and, propfjrly trained, theie 
should now-a-days be plenty of employment for them in this 
line. The resolution was adopted in an amended form. 

On February the 2nd, a resolution was moved by a non-official 
member asking the Governor-General to undertake legislation at an 
early date to prohibit beggary and vagrancy in India. Like the 
debate cm middle-class unemployment, this present debate was 
largely infructuous. Undoubtedly, the problem of beggary and 
vagrancy in India is a serious one, and when to the ordinary beg¬ 
gars are added the large numbers of religious mendicants, the 
total number must run into a few millions. In the absence of 
reliable statistics it is not easy to say whether vagrancy in India 
is increasing or not, but there are, at any rate, grounds for believ¬ 
ing that it is. The subject, however, as the Home Member, Sir 
Alexander Muddiman pointed out, was not one to be dealt with 
by the Central Government; it was, as he clearly showed, one for 
local Governments. The House agreed with him and rejected the 
resolution. 

Next day the Hemse had before it an official resolution of very 
great importance to the litigant public of India. This was a reso- 
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lution moved by Sir Alexander Muddimaii in the following 
terms; — 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General 
in Council to take steps to secure— 

(1) in the case of future appointments the enhance¬ 

ment of the salaries paid to the two members 
of His Majesty’s Privy Connoil with Indian 
experience who sit on the Judicial Committee 
under the provisions of the Judicial Committee 
Act of 1888 to hear Indian appeals; 

(2) that they shall be persons possessed of recent 

knowled^'C of Indian law and practice; 

(8) that their salary vshall be £4,000 per annum each, 
half of which shall be paid from Indian 
revenues ; 

(4) til at during any period when the salary is en¬ 
joyed, any pension payable to either of them 
from Indian revenues shall lapse.” 

Sir Alexander gave the House some striking figures in con¬ 
nection with the working of tlie Judicial Committee. At present, 
he explained, it had three members with Indian experience, two 
of whom each received £400 a year as an ” indemnity ” whilst 
the third, as far as he was aware, received nothing. This totally 
inadequate ‘‘ indemnity ” had been in force foT years, and the 
reform which was now sought to be introduced was long overdue. 
He showed that between the years 1911 and 1917, of the appeals 
which went before the Judicial Committee from the whole Empire, 
more than half had their genesis in this country. He had reason 
to' believe, he declared, that if the resolution met with approval 
it would be possible to induce Parliament to introduce legislation 
very rapidly and it was, therefore, the duty of the Assembly to 
strike while the iron was hot. 

He asked the House to agree that any proposal to give Judges 
of the highest eminence anything less than the salary proposed in 
the resolution was outside the bounds of practical politics. Fur¬ 
ther, it was essential that men of high standing in the Indian Par 
should not be excluded. Ticaders of the Bar in this country were 
in receipt of princely salaries and they w^ere not to be tempted 
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away from lucrative practices to a land where they might not be 
comfortable without some reasonable inducement. At the mcment, 
he further emphasised, India was securing the services of the Com¬ 
mittee at the expense of Great Britain. The Assembly, however, 
was now presented with a golden opportunity of bringing about an 
improvement in the existing conditions, and he appealed to the 
House to accept the resolution and to accept it generously. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, an Independent Member, however, had 
other opinions, and he pointed out that although some time ogo 
he was the author of a resolution Avhich asked the House to take 
steps to establish an ultimate Court of Appeal in India, he now 
moved an amendment that the judicial work of the Privy Council 
so far as it coiH‘erned this country be done in India. The President 
reminded the speaker on a point of order that under the Standing 
Orders of the Assembly he was unable to introduce the same reso¬ 
lution twice within one year, a point which Sir Hari Singh Gour 
evaded by explaining that his first resolution was to establish a 
Court in India, and now he was merely asking that the work of 
the Court be done here. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar introduced a new element 
into the dicussion, when he moved an amendment which would make 
it imperative that only Indians he selected for the two posts in 
question, and that the emolument of £4,000 be reduced to C3,000. 
He had, however, some striking provivsos which gave his argument 
a piquancy all its own. At the outset he made it quite clear that 
he did not agree with the views expressed by Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
and he paid a tribute to the work of the Judicial Committee which he 
described as the finest Court in the world and the finest that had 
ever been known. He argued that his amendment did not raise 
any question of racial distinction as such, as his sole point was 
to secure for India and the Pi;ivy Council the best possible mate¬ 
rial. He contended that it naturally followed that Indians had a 
better knowledge of the working of the law in their own country 
than anyone else. In regard to the question of salaries he was 
not so insistent, and he assured Sir Alexander Muddiman that if 
it were demonstrated that it was impossible for eminent jurists 
to live in London in comfort on less than £4,000 per aPiiiim he 
would not press his point. In one direction, however, he was 
emphatic, and that was, whoever paid this sum to those who heard 
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Lidia’s appeals it should not be India. He declared that this was 
one of the Imperial obligations of England; one of the instances 
where it had to pay for the possession of an Empire. He was 
equally emphatic in contesting Sir Hari Singh Gour’s contention 
that India should have its own Supreme Court, as he maintained 
that the time for this had not yet come. 

In replying to these arguments, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
made an earnest appeal to the Assembly, seriously to consider its 
position before deciding upon rejection. Adverting to the sugges¬ 
tion that India should have its own Court, he declared that the 
Assembly had already had an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on the matter and had rejected the proposal. As far as the inclu¬ 
sion of the word Indians ” went, he felt, considering what had 
been done by the Government for the Indianisation of the Bar, 
that argument was unnecessary and might, in fact, develop into^ 
a demand that one of the judges appointed should be a Hindu 
and the other a Muslim. 

When put to the vote both amendments were lost and the divi¬ 
sion on the main resolution resulted in its rejection by 50 votes to 
40. 

The intervals between important resolutions in this session were 
very short and on February the 9th came another which it is 
necessary to notice because of its constitutional importance. This 
vas a uon-officicil resolution asking the Governor General to move 
the Secretary oE State to disallow the Burma Expulsion of Offen¬ 
ders Act, or, in the alternative, to take immediate steps to intro¬ 
duce a Bill in the Indian Legislature to repeal the same. The 
Act, which was passed by the Burma Legislative Council in Sep¬ 
tember, 1925, provided for the depon-tation from Burma of non- 
Burmans convicted of certain orffences in Burma. The subject of 
the Eesolution proved to be one of absorbing interest to the majo¬ 
rity of non-official members of the Assembly and the debate 
extended over twer days. Clearly, at the back of the minds of 
many members was the fear that the Bill would be used in some 
way to crush political aspirations in Burma or, even, in India, 
but just as clearly, the provisions of the Act showed that it was 
meant to do nothing more than enable the Burmese Government 
to’ rid the province of undesirable strangers. Many of the speeches 
made in support of the resolution betrayed a singular lack of 
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logic, for Calcutta, for example in its Goondas’ Act, possesses 
exactly the same powers of expelling criminal strangers as those 
with which the Burmese Government had armed itself. Similarly 
Bombay and the Punjab expel undesirable Pathans from their 
jurisdictions, yet no suggestion has ever been made that these 
powers are either undesirable or are used improperly. Lieut.- 
Colonel Owens of the Burma Commission made a strong speech 
against the resolution declaring that the Burmese people regarded 
it as an interference with their domestic affairs. There was no 
sinister movement, he declared, to expel Indians as such from 
Burma, if only because this would entail the complete stoppage of 
all Burma’s essential services. One of the two Burmese members 
also spoke strongly against the motion, and maintained that the 
measure had been passed by a great majority of the Burma Council. 
These arguments, however, carried no weight with either Pandit 
Motilal Nehru or Mr. Jinnah, who both described the Act as an 
objectionable piece of legislation which should not receive the 
countenance of the Assembly. 

The debate was resumed on February the 16th, when the main 
argument advanced by the supporters of tlie resolution was that 
one province should not undertake legislation harmful to another, 
legislation which they likened to anti-Asiatic Legislation in Soutli 
Africa. 

Mr. Bhore, on behalf of the Government, made an early refer¬ 
ence to this latter aspect of the case, when he declared that the 
main objection to anti-Asiatic legislation was that it hit directly 
at the Indian. This, he maintained, was not the case with the 
Burma Offenders Expulsion Bill, which was directed at the removal 
of criminals other than of Burmese domicile. He declared it a 
matter of deep regret that he should find it necessary to point out 
the world of difference between the criminals mentioned by the 
Burmese Bill and an Act which says that law^-abiding citizens, 
merely because they were Asiatics, should not be allowed to reside 
in a country except in specified areas, and then under restricting 
conditions. The passage of the Burma Bill, he concluded, could 
not possibly take away from India its power or its right to fight 
against legislation which was purely anti-Asiatic. 

Lala Lajpatrai, how^ever, held other views regarding the effi¬ 
cacy of the measure which, he declared, was the creation of brains 
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otter than Burman. He maintained that the Bill went to the 
root idea of nationality, and if they allowed it to stand they Avoiild ’ 
be ccrminitted to the principle that one province could le^ri^late 
against another. 

Mr. Tonkinson analysed the Bill from the point of its law, 
his object being to show that there was nothing repugnant to 
India in itvS provisions, and to remove what he described as the 
mass of prejudice which siirro’unded them. He maintained that 
Burma was a separate country in the legal sense, and, therefore, 
perfectly entitled to pass the Bill, a statement wdiich Avas received 
with various marks of protest, as was also his definition of the 
implications ’’ of the word domicile. 

Colonel Crawford, Secretary of the Calcutta European Associa¬ 
tion, lent ]n‘s support to the resolution, remarking that it Avas no 
•doubt desiralile that criminals should be returned to their home 
province, but he felt that it w^as dangerous to allow' one province 
to bring in legislation against another. If such legislation w'as 
necessary, he contended, it should be enacted in the Central Legis¬ 
lature. 

Sir Henry Stanyon, Member for the United Provinces European 
Constituency, upheld Colonel Crawford, but his way of attacking 
the measure lay along ihe law of domicile. Speaker continued 
to follow speaker, but eventually Sir Alexander Muddiman was 
given an opportunity to reply to the debate. He w^arned the House 
of the serious constitutional issues involved, and the gravity of the 
step it had in contemplation, and declared that it was most re¬ 
grettable that there should have been any question raised of pitting 
Indians against Burmans. The position created by the passing 
of the resolution, he emphasised, would be one that the Govern¬ 
ment ccnild not possibly adopt, and the Assembly before giving its 
-opinions should w’^ell consider all the implications. His conclud¬ 
ing words stressed the constitutional importance of the resolution. 

It has been laid down by the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee ’’ he said, '' that when the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment and the provincial Legislature are in agreement, 
normally speaking they should have their way. That 
is an important point which should not be lost sight 
of. That is an argument however which I do not wish 
to carry too far. I see clearly there are occasions when 
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the Central Government must interfere and I do not 
wish by anything I am saying to-day to diminish that 
proposition. While maintaining, therefore, the cen¬ 
tral control of the Central Government I maintain that 
to ask us to take the action suggested in this Resolu¬ 
tion would be a very serious matter.’’ 

The Resolution was, however, adopted by 69 votes to 33. 

The Division on the Burma Act was taken in the middle of 
the morning and immediately afterwards began a debate on a 
Resolution which was far and away the most important of the 
whole session. This was moved by Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib 
Bahadur, a Muslim member from Madras, in the following 
terms: — 

‘‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in* 
Council that he be pleased to extend to the North- 
West Frontier Province the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India A(^t which relate to Legislative Councils 
and the appointment of Ministers, etc., with protection’ 
to the minorities.” 

I have described his resolution as the most iniportant of the 
session, despite the fact that later on, during the debate on the 
Budget, the leader of the Independent Party moved a resolution 
asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the 
possibility of further constitutional advance before 1929, the date 
laid down in the Government of India Act, 1919 for the appoint¬ 
ment of the Statutory Commission. 

The importance of the North-West Frontier Resolution lies in 
this, that it accentuated the prevailing and rapidly growing differ¬ 
ences between Hindus and Muslims, and also provided the condi¬ 
tions for another split in the Swarajist Party, namely, a Hindu- 
Muslim split, in addition to that which has been already described^ 
between the Responsive Co-operators and the Die-hard Swarajists. 
The mover of the resolution was a member of the Swaraj Party, 
but in his opening remarks he stated firmly and unequivocally 
that he moved the resolution ‘‘ not as a member of that (Swarajist) 

Party, but.as a member of the All-India 

Muslim League.” It was common knowledge that the leader of 
the Swaraj Party and all its Hindu members strongly deprecated- 
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tlie irioTin^ of this resolution; nevertheless, its author stuck to 
his determination to he a Muslim first and a Swarajist afterwards, 
and it may be mentioned here that although he walked out with 
the rest of the Party on March the 8th—an incident which will 
be described in due course—^lie returned a few days later to the 
Assembly in order to take part in the later stages of the debate on 
his resolution. 

The rea.scfn why opinion on this resolution should range itself 
on communal lines is this. The population of the North-W^est 
Frontier Province including the transborder area is almost entirely 
homogeneous, fully 95 per cent, of its people being Muslims. It 
is inevitable, therefore, that the extension of the Reforms to the 
Province must result in the overwhelming predominance of Muslims 
in its politics. The debate on the resolution, after occupying the 
remainder of February the 16th, was adjourned until March the 
18th, and it is significant that with the exception of the mover 
not a single member of the Swarajist Party took any part in the 
debate on its opening day. On the whole, the speeches during 
this first day of the debate were good tempered and free from 
communal bias, with only one exception. 

The mover of the resolution said that the subject of his resolu¬ 
tion had been urged by several meetings of the League and he had 
himself been to the Frontier Province where he was asked by all 
the leading men to secure for them something which the other 
Provinces had. The resolution he was moving related to the five 
settled Frontier districts. It was based on the majority report 
of the Frontier Committee, which had been appointed as long ago 
as 1922. This Committee had stated that delay in introducing 
the Reforms might prove disastrous. Syed Murtaza characterized 
his resolution as the touchstone of the sincerity of the Government 
and, later, made an eloquent appeal to the Hindu members to 
accept it. He assured them that the Hindus of the Frontier had 
nothing to fear. This was not a Hindu-Muslim question, but a 
question of granting elementary rights to the people of the Frontier. 

Following Syed Murtaza three or four other Muslim members of 
the Assembly, notably Nawab Sir Sahibaada Abdul Qaiyum, spoke in 
support of the resolution. The Nawab Sahib professed no great 
confidence in the beneficial effects of the Reforms. He would 
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mucli prefer a mere advisory council for the Frontier. Still, the 
line of constitutional advancement had been chalked out for India 
and, that being so, the Frontier cfught to be treated like any 
other province. A weighty contribution to the debate was then 
made by Sir Denys Bray, Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India who, pressed by the Assembly to explain the Govenunent's 
point of view, rose amidst applause. He confessed to a feeling 
of pleasurable surprise, for, from the rumblings that came from 
many amendments he had expected the debate to range on some- 
what different lines. It was due to the mover of ilie lesolution 
that ilie debate had proceeded with such goo’d humour. Since the 
report of the Frontier Committee was written three yeans ago 
there had been happenings in this great country which—Avere he 
to put his signature to the report to-day—might lead him to tone 
it doMui a little here and brighten it up a little there. But the 
outline adopted in the majority report would remain the same. 
There would at any rate, be no change in one important particu¬ 
lar, namely, that the North-West Frontier was an all-India con¬ 
cern and its problem must not be treated parochially but impe¬ 
rially. You must think Imperially on your Frontier matters, 
and if you think Imperially y(/u will be forced to eschew light and 
easy decisions which communal or other bias may lightly suggest.’^ 
He referred to the communal heat which had been engendered 
by the ('ommittee’s tour through the Frontier Province and he 
stressed the significance of the debate in the Punjab Legislative 
Council on the Frontier controversy. He drew attention parti¬ 
cularly to the division after that debate when all the Hindus had 
gone into one lobby and all the Muslims into the other. This had 
a sei’ious iniport, especially on a matter like this with all its 
implications and dangerous reactions, and when the report was 
published, after being Avisely withheld by Government for eighteen 
months, there wms hardly a rumble. Indeed, the Government 
received congratulations from all sides and he now claimed that 
to the Government was due some measure at any rate of the 
success of this afternoon’s debate without heat on a question which 
would otherwise have produced burning heat. 

Proceeding, Sir Denys discussed the possibility of reamalgama¬ 
ting the Frontier Province with the Punjab and shoAved conclu¬ 
sive! v that no effective demand fen* reamalgamation now existed. 
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In conclusion, lie referred to the communal difficulty and said 
that the Government M^ere awaiting* with great interest the result 
of this debate and its reactions in the Press, on the Frontier, and 
in India at large. 

Following Sir Denys, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, a prominent 
Hindu member of the Assembly, made an interesting speech sup¬ 
porting the resolution and asking the Hindus of the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince to a('commodate themselves to the Muslim majority there 
in the sanu^ way as Muslims in other parts of India had aecom- 
modatfal tliemselves to the Hindu majoify. 

Th(* last s])eeeh of the day was made by Pandit Madau Mohan 
Mala viva. He opposed the resolution. He agreed with Mr. Pal 
that every country should be given home rule but the existing 
communal troubles had to be taken into account in the case of 
the Frontier Pi'ovim'e. One speaker had said that Muslims warded 
to be the brethren of the Hindus. The Pandit wished that that 
were so. He differed from the Foreign Secretai’y and affirmed 
that the question of reamalgamation of the Frontier Province with 
the Punjab was not dead and might yet come up for reconsidera¬ 
tion. Tlie partiiion of Bengal, which was a settled fact had b/oen 
unsettled. A great wrong was done to the ])eople of the setttled 
districts of ihe Frontier wlien these were separated from the Punjab. 
During the 25 years of separate administration, the administration 
had been on the down-grade and the people had been deprived 
of the advantages of a regular administration. He gave instances 
of anti-Hindu pogroms, in 1909 in Kohat and in 1910 in Peshawar. 
In the latter, Hindu houses had been looted and a great deal of 
pro])ertv lost. Almost the whole of the Hindu population, he 
alleged, had been driven out of Pevshawar and made a remain in 
exile at Rawalpindi. No less than 16,000 men, women and 
children had remained in exile at Rawalpindi for about a year. 
The Pandit declared that he had to mention these unpleasant facts 
to siiow that there was a party in the Frontier which was dis¬ 
tinctly of the view that Hindus and Sikhs must go out rf the 
Province. The Chief Commissioner of the Frontier Province in 
a recent speech on the elections of local bodies had also referred 
to the communal feeling in the Frontier. In the Xohat riots wliich 
took place about two years ago the Hindus suffered most, and 
because the Government had appointed '90 per cent, of Hindus as 
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policemen, Muslims had raised objections. Finally, the Pandit 
believed that the question of extending the Eeforms to the Fron¬ 
tier should be left for the Eoyal Commission of 192!t to decide. 

The debate was resumed on March the 18tli and occupied that 
and tlie next day. Public interest in the resolution bad been 
raised to a very high degree by tbe tone wbicli the press of both 
•communities had adopted in discussing the lesolutioii during the 
interval. On March the 18th the public gallery was crowded with 
visitors from the Frontier, and the debate re-opened in a some¬ 
what tense atmospheJ'e. Again a number of Muslim members 
spoke in favour of the resolution, Raja (ihazanfar Ali Klian mak¬ 
ing an excellent maiden speech in which he showed tliat the 
Frontiei\sinen wanted the extension of the Ileforms to their pro- 
vin(*e and that they were certainly fit, edwaitionally and in every 
other way, to work them. After them. Sir Darcy liindsay, leader 
oi the non-official Europeans in the House, made it clear that the 
latter meant to support the resolution. The final stages of the 
dchafe on March the J9th were carried out in an atmosphere not 
free from heat. Early in tlie day Sir Alexander Muddiman lose 
to define the jiosition adopted by the (iovernment on this resolu¬ 
tion. He warned the Assembly that in such a delicate matter the 
'Government had to proceed warily. He did not explain the reasons 
for this, as he held them to be obvious, but be pointed out that 
it was the Government that would have io pick up the pieces were the 
glass broken, a simile which made an obvious appeal to the Hindu 
members. He explained, however, that as far as tbe debate was 
•concerned, the Government intended to adopt an attitude of neu¬ 
trality. The question of the manner of constitutional advance of 
the refo^rms to the Province was, he declared, still under consi¬ 
deration, and the Government would in its future deliberations 
carefully bear in mind the decision of the Assembly, a statement 
which was received with applause hy the Muslims now reasonably 
certain that their resolution would he carried. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman added a further note of warning as to the difficulties 
of the problem when he referred tor the miscellaneous eufiery and 
the fire arms with which the Province is littered. 

He was followed by Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar, whose speech 
was accompanied by continued heckling. He opposed the resolu¬ 
tion arguing that it would be unwise to extend the reforms to the 
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Frontier Province, both for political reasons and because cf the 
extravagant expense which would be entailed. Colour was given 
to the other side of the picture by Khan Sahib Mahomed Maban» 
who, to the delight of his co-religionists, delivered many a shrewd 
thrust in Urdu. 

Other speakers added their contributions, and then Colonel 
Gidney rose and confessed his inability to understand those who 
in one breatli were ready to deny the people of the Frontier the 
benefit of the reforms, and in the other were loud in their demands 
for self-goveJnment. As for there being arms of all descriptions 
in the Province he added these were at least carried openly. Bengal 
could not claim that it was not similarly equipped, but there it 
required tlie wliole police force to unearth ihem. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour and Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qayuin 
then came into conflict. The former quoted the opinions of Lord 
Curzon in support of his contention that the Frontier policy 
should confinue to remain in the hands of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. But he was subjected to a continual lain of questions from 
ihe Nawab and the temper of the Assembly began to grow warm. 
Tlie President observing this asked Sir Hari Singh Goui' to bring 
his I’emaiks to a close. 

The debate was closed by Sir Denys Bray, whose principal 
reason foi‘ speaking was to reply to the attack which had been 
launched upon the North-West Frontier Province and the Frontiers¬ 
man in particular. He deplored Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
raking up of misrepresentations of old, unhappy events and 
countered his exaggerations. He advised another member to put 
away his books and his reports, to blow out the midnight lamp and 
to proceed to the Frontier in person, where he was certain that 
the breezes would blow away many of the cobwebs which clouded 
his vision. Turning to Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar, he re¬ 
minded him that in the North-West Frontier Province there was 
no submerged tenth, and there were no untouchables.^’ The 
Frontier, he added, was a place where every man counted, and 
he invited him to make a protracted visit thither and see this 
for himself. The Diwan Bahadur then reminded the Foreign 
Member that In the Southern Presidency they liad not 700 miles 
of Frontier peopled by wild tribes. Sir Denys Bray seized on 
the remark and turned it destructively against the Diwan Bahadur. 
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Madras, lie maintained, had a far more vulnerable frontier than 
that of the North-West Frontier Province, and, he added with 
emphasis, the Diwan Bahadur would know all about it, but for 
the continued presence of the British navy, which he pointedly 
added was kept up not by Madras but by the British tax-j)ayer. 

The resolution was then put to the Assembly and deelarcHl 
carried amidst the plaudits of the Muslim members. 

We have seen tliat the lA'p^islative business of this House 
included a numbei’ of inipoidani Bills. Of these, undoubtedly, 
the one which nave rise to Hie oTcatesi interest in India was that 

o o 

inirodiK'ed by a, private menibei‘ to lepeal the Bengal Regulation 
111 of 1818. ddiose who have followed the work of earlier sessions 
of the Indian Legislature know what a, long history lies behind 
this Bill. Any question relatiiig io Regulation 111 can always be 
relied upon to nmse the interest of the non-official benches in the 
Assembly to the highest degiet*. The ])resent o(*nasion was no 
exception to this rule. The mover, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, a. Hindu 
member from Bengal, made an eloquent speecli when moving tliat 
his Bill be taken into consideration. But he introduced no new 
argument, prefering io rely on copious extracts from the speeches 
of Lord Morley. He was followed by Mr, J. T. Donovan, an 
official memlxir from Bengal, who delivered an excellent speech. 
Mr. Donovan smote the Bill hip and thigh. He boldly stated 
that he opposed it for the sake of the pc^ople of Bengal whom he 
had known intimately for a period of over Ki years. He said 
that the Regulation was necessary and roundly declared that the 
people of Bengal did not object to it. But if there were constitu¬ 
tional purists who disliked the Regulation, let them come forward 
with an efficient substitute and he, the speaker, would be as strong 
a supporter of it as anybody in the house. 

He had been t(dd that Swaraj was a substitute, but he countered 
the statement by pointing out tliat his own country, Ireland, had 
just got Swaraj and the first thing they did was to introduce 
a Reg-ulation 111. Indeed, he said, Regulation III existed in 
every civilised country. Its antiquity was a poor argument 
against it. The Code of Manu was ancient, but that did not 
mean it was altogether out of use. As a matter of fact, in such 
matters antiquity was essential, for those powers provided the 
first foundations of an organised State. Magna Charta and Habeas 
Corpus were ancient too. Proclamation of siege, suspension of 
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constitutional guarantees, Regulation III and the like were 
synonyms for the use of emergency powers which all States pos¬ 
sessed. Their frequent or infrequent use depended on the people 
themselves. Without the Regulation they could not have saved 
Bengal froin disastcj-. Mr. Donovan next dealt with the argument 
that Swaraj was a remedy for the evils which Regulation HI set 
out to check. Apart from the experience of his own country, 
which showed liim that Swaraj was fio remedy, he drew attention 
to a very significant ])assage in the statement made hy a leader 
of men, Sir Ahdur Rahim—showing that not a single Muslim had 
been found involved in these conspiracies. Although Muslims 
were dissatisfied with the undoing of the Bengal partition, Mr. 
Donovan proceeded, that fact did not lead them to revolutionary 
activities. This disproved an argument which Mr. Bi])in Chamha 
Ral had used some time before during a similar debate, main¬ 
taining that ihe paitition liad something to do with the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, lie had a great liking for tlie gencious, 
lovable people ol Bengal, but felt that the rising generation had 
been brought np in an atmosphere wTiere newspapeis had used 
•columns in gi^’ing tlie biographies of men who had (‘ommitted 
murders and had been sent to the gallows. Tie sj)oke from intimate 
knowledge for lie liad liimself taken part in ihe suppression of 
revolutionary conspiracies. As for bringing those arrested to trial, 
Mr. Donovan showed that conspiracies could be discovered and 
proved only by policemen and by approvers, and yet their ex¬ 
perience had proved that were these tiials lielo, the death of 
policemen or of approvers would ceiTainly follow. The Bengal 
conspi]-ators all woiked in water-tight compartments and were 
well organised that they could not be got to give (evidence against 
each other. The speaker had travelled tliroughout Bengal and 
talked to people about their grievances. They talked about 
malaria, about municipal mismanagement, about what Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was going to do next, but never about Regulation 
in. Theie was a recent test. Sir Abdur Rahim chose to stand 
from Hooghly next to the Swarajist headquarters, and yet from 
the whole of Bengal another person could not be found to contest 
his election. And who was Sir Abdur Rahim? The very person 
who was Legal Member of the Bengal Government w^hen it used 
the Regulation. Thus the constituencies were not opposed to the 
Regulation. 
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Mr. Donovan^s speech certainly gave immense zest to the fur¬ 
ther proceedings on the Bill and when he sat down, members 
rose in ranks to catch the President’s eye. Messrs. K. C. Neogy 
and B. C. Pal from Bengal, and Lala Lajpatrai from the Punjab* 
spoke in favour of the Bill. The latter said that no other civi¬ 
lized country tried to put down revolutionary movements by using 
instruments like Regulation III, whilst Mr. Pal recalled the old 
days in Bengal before the revival of the Regulation, when the 
British were honoured for their justice and the freedom wliich 
they brought to India. lie said that the revival of Regulation III 
was ilie cause of tlie revolutionary movement in Bengal. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, replying on the debate congratulated 
the Assembly C‘ii Hie way in which it had received the speech 
of Mr. Donovan, although his views were so obviously unpalatable. 
Mr. Amarnath Dutt had said that this Regulation must be repealed, 
because the Repressive Laws Committee had recommended it, but 
he bad forgotten tlie important note added to the report by the 
members which reads, “ after this report had been drafted, we 
received information of the grave and widespread disorder in 
Malabar which, in our o[)inion, has more than justified the appre¬ 
hensions leading to this conclusion.” Mr. Donovan liad made a 
veiy powerful appeal by his personal knowledge of the people of 
Bengal, and liad quoted many cuvses into which the Home Member 
need not go, but he would point out that special circumstances 
required special measures. One member had said that the Regula¬ 
tion must be repealed, and if at any time they felt the need for 
a new law the Assembly would vote for it. ‘‘ But ” asked Sir 
Alexander ‘‘ has this House always been ready to sup])ort us in 
any shape or way in measures necessary for the administration 
of the country?” Continuing, the Home Member argued that it 
was admitted b‘y most of the people who really discussed this 
matter seriously, that some powers of this nature were necessaiy 
for the Executive Government. Objection to the Regulation was 
based mainly on the grounds that it was used to suppress internal 
commotion and might be used for political purposes. The present 
Regulation could with advantage be replaced by legislation on 
different lines, and more in accord with modern conditions, but he 
had no majority in this House to support a measure of that kind. 
Indeed he feared that any Bill which he would bring would be so 
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completely altered in the Assembly that there would be nothing 
left. 

Shoi'tly after this speech the House adjourned on being in¬ 
formed that cue of its members was lying gravely ill. The 
debate was resumed on Febimary the 19th, but in the meantime, 
the President of the Assembly had found it necessary to warn a 
leading Anglo-Indian newspaper for publishing certain comments 
on the proceedings of February the 12th which he regarded as an 
attack on the Chair. The remarks were brought to his notice by 
the Home Mem})er, who repudiaied indignantly any suggestion of 
partiality on the part of the Chair and amidst applause asserted 
his complete confidence in the PresidenPs attitude. The news¬ 
paper concerned, however, showed that no attack on the President 
was intended and the incident <‘Josed. 

On the second day of the debate^ a number of speeclies for 
and agaPist the Pill were made. Maulvi Abul Easem declared 
that anarchical conspiracies did exist in Bengal and that the 
Government could not afford to divest themselves of the powers 
conferred by Regulation 111. Sir Delays Bray drew attention to 
one aspect of the question at issue which had hitherto been over¬ 
looked. This was that ihe Regulation was essential for India 
to disclnuge hei inteinational obligations. Her geographical 
position was smdi that a number of I’efugees found asylum within 
her borders, and their movements had to be regulated by this 
law. Only a mouth ago he had to deal with the applications of 
some persons who had been ])orn in exile in India and now wanted 
to go back to Uu ir own country to rouse theii’ pecq)le. This showed 
the delicate naiure of some of the problems which had to be 
solved 111 the field of foreign relations. If only for the reasons 
i.e gave. Sir Denys deidared, the repeal of the Regulation was 
im j)ossible. 

Following the Foreign Secretary a young and prominent 
debater on the Swarajist benches, Mr. T. C. Goswamy launclied 
an attack against Mi*. Donovan’s speech. He ridiculed the idea 
of officials like Mr. Donovan being allowed to come up on a 
holiday trip and take part in serious legislation. He declared 
that the revolutionary movement in Bengal was rooted in historical 
causes dating back to the days of Warren Hastings. 

A few more speeches were delivered after Mr. Goswamy’s and 
then the debate closed with a speech from Sir Alexander 
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Muddinian: [i ouglit not to cause surprise, he said, if those 

who had to defend existing institutions retained special powers 
for doing so. ]\'lr. Goswanii had gone into liisiorical reasons and 
had mentioned the Warren Hastings regime. The speaker might 
also mention without saying wdiether it was right or wrong, the 
view held by some people that another Eegulation, namely that 
of 1793, which granted tlie permanent setilenient, had something 
to do with economic trouble in Bengal. This Eegulation must 
at any rate be pleasitig to his honourable friend Mr. Goswaini who 
is himself a zemindar (landowner). Sir Alexander had been told 
that this Eegulation was the basis of the distinguished loyalty 
of the Bengal zemindars. He admitted that with some exceptions 
the loyalty of the Bengal zemindars was distinguished. As 
regards the use of the Eegulation itself the Home Member assured 
the House that the Government desired to use their powders in 
a limited area and to a limited extent,* that they sifted and exa¬ 
mined the evidence jilaced-before them as thoroughly as they 
could and they wanted to redu(*e the restraint to a minimum. 
Already the number of persons dealt with under iJie Eegulation 
had been reduced from 19 to 16. 

The division was taken in an atmosphere of high excitement. 
As the Members crossed the floor to their respective lobliies it 
was obvious that the result would be decided by two or three 
votes only. Nobody expected that the Government could win a 
division on such a subject with such associations, and yet the 
Government did win by three votes. It was a resounding victory 
and for days afterwards discussions of it filled the most important 
places in the newspapers. A very significant feature of the divi¬ 
sion was that some members of the Swaraj Party aGually abstain¬ 
ed from attending tlie Assembly when it wans taken. 

The only other legislative business to which reference should 
be made here is a group of Bills relating to labour in India. These 
are the Indian Trade Unions Bill, the Weekly Payments Bill and 
the Indian Factories (Amendment) Bill. 

The Trade Unions Bill, whir-h .was prepared after protTacted 
correspondence with the interests concerned and discussion in the 
press and elsewhere, was introduced into the TiOgislative Assembly 
in the Delhi session of 1925 and was referred to a Select, Com¬ 
mittee. The Bill aimed at promoting the growth of healthv trade 
unionism in India. Under the measure trade unions v,ere to be 
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left free to register or not as they thought fit. Trade unions which 
registered would he required to confine their expenditure to de¬ 
finite trade union objects, to submit their accounts to a regular 
audit, and to provide for a proportion of actual w^orkers on their 
■executive. They and their members would receive, on the other 
hand, a substantial measure of protection from criminal and civil 
liability. The Select Committee presented its report during the 
Simla session of 1925, but when the Bill came up for consideration 
in that session it was postponed until the following Delhi session. 
The most important change made by the Select Committee wns the 
insertion of a clause providing for the formation of a separate 
fund fiom optional contiibutions to be utilized for promotion of 
the civil and political interests of the members of a trade union. 
This clause was based on the British Act of 1918, but, instead of 
laying on the workmen the onus of contracting out from the 
payment of subscriptions, it ensured that a workman w’ould not 
incur any liability until he had signified bis willingness io accept 
it. 

The discussion in the Legislative Assemblv on the measure 
occupied the greatei’ part of the time allow^ed for legislative busi¬ 
ness on iou]‘ days. No previous Bill relating to labour received 
anything a])proac]iing this amount of attention from non-official 
members and, wTiile part of the interest was undoubtedly due to 
the interesting legal points which were raised by the more 
important sections, the discussions indicated a substantial increase 
in the interest taken by the legislature in measures designed to 
ameliorate labov.r conditions in India. A large number of amend¬ 
ments were proposed but few were carried. The main principles 
of the Bill remained unaltered but the immunity granted from 
civil liability was slightly enlarged and, wdiereas the Select Com¬ 
mittee had reduced the minimum number of actual workers on the 
executive of a registered union to one-third of the total, the 
Assembly, by raising the proportion to one-half, restored in 
substance the, original proposals of Government. The objects on 
which the funds of trade union objects could be spent were fur¬ 
ther widened. While a small section of the House was evidently 
anxious to incoi’porate in ihe Indian law the substance of all the 
British Acts on the subject from 1871 to 1917, the House as a 
whole recognized that Indian trade unions had a long way to 
travel before they reached the position attained by British trade 
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unionism and that the needs of the movement in the two countries 
were by no means identical. But the main privileges gained 

by trade unionism in England as a result of a struggle lasting 

for a c entury are now open to trade unions in India and it is satis- 
factoiy to note that they have met with remarkably little opposi¬ 
tion from employers or the public at large. 

The Bill, which is the first of its kind in India, was passed 

by the Assembly on February 8th, 1926. In the words of its 

sponsor, Sir Bhupendia Nath Mitra, it will constitute a useful 
framework which we can alter, as our experience of this subject 
under Indian conditions ]3rogresses. Meanwhile it will help trach^ 
unions to make a beginning on right lines in the direction of 
orgmiiiziiig and educating the labouring classes and of startings 
co-operative ins ii tut ions for conferring on them benefits in various 

directions. It is on this organization, education and 

co-operation that the u])lifting of the labouring classes in this 
country will depend mo]‘e than any amount of legislation that 
this Assembly n-ay pass.” 

Idle H eekly Payments Bill was introduced by a non-official 
Member, A considerable number of industrial employees are paid 
on a weekl}^ basis but this practice is not common outside 
industries (such as tlie jute mills) in which European management 
predominates, (lemualiy sp(‘akiiig, the most common period of 
payment for all classes of woikers is the month. When this system 
is comliined, as is frequently the case, with an appreciable delay 
in the payment of wages, the result is that me labourer entering 
industrial employmenl has to subsist on credit for a number of 
weeks and may contract debts which are not easily repaid. The 
Bill was designed, by bringing coercion upon employers, to make 
a system of weekly payments general in industries and in domestic 
service. On being circulated for opinion, the Bill found few sup¬ 
porters. Opposition was not confined to employers but included, 
in many cases, the workers whom the Bill was designed to benefit. 
The monthly system of payments has behind it the sanction of 
immemorial custom in many places and it is bound up with other 
economic factors of considerable importance. To most critics the 
Bill appeared to be badly designed and would have been almost 
impossible to enforce. The motion to refer it to a Select Committee 
was withdrawn by its sponsor after an interesting debate in the 
course of which Sir BhupcTidra Nath Mitra on behalf of Govern- 
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ment gave an assuiance that the question of legislating to prevent 
undue delays in the payment of wages was receiving official con¬ 
sideration. 

The Indian 1' actories (Amendment) Bill dealt with no important 
questions of principle but contained a large number of administra¬ 
tive provisions designed to simplify the administration of the 
Act and to assist its more strict enforcement. Thus, for example, 
one provision was intended to make it possible for Government 
to prevent the large number of accidents which occur owing to 
the cleaning of machinery in motion; another was designed to 
assist those who are engaged in preventing the abuse of employ¬ 
ing children in two mills on the same day, a practice which, 
although illegal, has proved difficult to stamp out; a third pro¬ 
vision would have given Government powers io prevent excessive 
temperature in factories. The Bill, after being considered by a 
Select Committee, was passed with few substantial amendments. 
The only change of importance was the deletion of the clause 
relating to the control of temperatures in factories and Govern¬ 
ment indicated their intention of affording opportunity for the 
discussion of this subject at a later vsession. It is of some interest 
to note that this is the third Act relating to factories which has 
been passed since the lleforms came into force. 

The above list, by no means, exhausts the important Legisla¬ 
tive work of the session, but considerations of space preclude a 
more exhaustive treatment. It is time now to turn to the Finan¬ 
cial business of the session which nowadays begins with the consi¬ 
deration of the Railway Budget. Those who have studied pre¬ 
vious numbers of this report will remember that the Jjegislative 
Assembly during the Simla Session of September 1924, agreed to 
the separation of railway finances from the general finances of 
the country. The proposal sprang in the first place, from the 
fact, fortubly pointed out by the Committee under Sir William 
Acworth which investigated the Indian Railway system, that the 
annual allotments for railway expenditure were determined from 
year to year with less regard to the actual requirements of the 
Indian Railways than to the general financial position of India. 
The unhappy results of this arrangement, from the railway stand¬ 
point, were very clearly demonstrated in the Acworth Report. 
After investigating the matter fully, the Government of India 
v‘ame io the conclusion that the suggested separation would 
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be entirely advantageous. Not only would it enable the railways 
of India to be financed as a business undertaking but, in addition, 
it would relieve the Government of India of many diflSculties and 
doubts. When the general budget incorporated the gross receipts 
and working expenses of the railways, the difference between good 
and bad trading seasons and good and bad monsoons meant a 
difference of several crores of rupees in the budget figures. Ac¬ 
cordingly an arrangement was worked out by which the Railways 
should make an ascertained annual contribution to the general 
revenues; and, for the rest, should enjoy the advantages of an 
entirely separate budget. The successful initiation of the pro¬ 
posed arrangement was by no means easy. The Legislative 
Assembly, when the proposal was brought before it in the first 
instance, reserved its opinion; for tliere was a fear in the minds 
of many members lest the control which the Legislature had hither¬ 
to exercised over railway policy, might in some degree be weaken¬ 
ed. In the Delhi Session of 1924, no conclusion was reached; but 
in September, after an interval in which the project had been 
fully discussed in all its aspects in the public press, a final settle¬ 
ment w'as happily arrived at. The Assembly recommended to the 
Governor General in Council that the railway finances should be 
separated from the general finances of the country, and that the 
general jevenues should receive a definite annual contribution from 
railways which should be the first charge on their net receipts. 
This contribution was settled on the basis of one per cent, on the 
capital at charge of commercial lines in the penultimate year, 'plus 
one-fifth of the surplus profits in that year, interest on capital at 
charge of strategic lines and loss in working being deducted. The 
Assembly also stipulated that if, after payment of the contribution 
so fixed, the amount available for transfer to railway reserves should 
exceed Rs. 3 crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to General 
Revenues. This railway reserve is to be used to secure the payment 
of the annual contribution, to provide, if necessary, for arrears of 
depreciation and for writing down capital, and to strengthen gene¬ 
rally the financial position of the railways. It was further agreed 
that a Standing Finance Committee for Railways was to be consti¬ 
tuted, consisting of one nominated ofiBcial member of the Assembly 
as Chairman, and 11 members elected by the House itself. The 
members of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways are to 
be ex-ofiicio members of the Central Advisory Council, which con- 
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sists, in addition, of not more than one further nominated official 
member, G non-official members selected from a panel elected by 
the Council of State and 6 non-official members selected from a 
panel elected by the Legislative Assembly. Before the Standing 
Finance Committee is to be placed the estimate of Railway ex¬ 
penditure prior 1o the discussion of demands for grants in the 
Assembly. The whole arrangement was declared to be subject to* 
periodic revision, but to be attempted as an experiment in the 
first instance for at least three years. In consenting to it, the 
Assembly made certain stipulations, and further pressed upon 
(fovernment its views in ihe matters of Indianisation and stores- 
purcliase. The general effect of this ariangenient u])on the finan¬ 
ces of the couni]T lies principally in the considei-atioii that the 
Indian tax-payer is now assured of a regular and growing (‘oii- 
tribiition in relief of taxation fjoni his inveslinents in railways; 
wliile the lask of maintaining a continuous financial policy, and 
of distinguishing between a lemporary and j)ermanent surplus or 
defi(*it in acouiits, is immensely facilitaied. 

I he general discussion of the Bail way Budget began on 
February ‘Jt.!nd. Ijike ihe genei'al budget, Ihe Railway budg('t 
comprises a seri(‘s of demands which are moved separately and are 
discussed by the Assemblv, when motions for jeduction or omission 
of ihe d('mands can b(‘ made, and grievances lelating to the dej)art- 
menis of railway working re])resented by the deinands may be 
ventilated. It is worthy of note that th(‘ Railway liudget is pre¬ 
pared with the assistance of the Standing Finance Committee whic'h 
is taken into the fullest (*onfiden(*e by the I'^xecutive. 

In his budget speech, Sir Charles Innes mad(‘ the ])leasing 
announcement that instead of Rs. 5GI lakhs net contribution to 
tlie geneial revenues for 11)24-25 he had bvHUi able to make an 
actual c(mtribution of Rs. 078 lakhs and that instead of placing^ 
to Railway Reserves Rs. 410 lakhs, as he had expected, he had 
tirinsferred the large sum of Rs. 088 lakhs. Following the dis¬ 
cussion lailway conditions during 1925, Sir Charles announced 
that he hoped to make' a net contribution to the general revenues 
for 1925-20 of a sum of Rs. 532 lakhs. He then continued: — 
But I would beg the House to observe that this figure is a 
net figure. The general tax-payer is really taking from commer¬ 
cial lines 653 lakhs. Our net contribution of 532 lakhs is only 
10 lakhs less than the* amount Sir Basil Blackett budgetted for^ 
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and I would here pause to point out one advantage wliicli we 
derive from the stabilisation of our contribution to General 
Revenues. When, last November, Sir Basil Blackett was con¬ 
sidering what effect tlie loss of the Cotton Excise revenue would 
have on our finances not only this year but also next year, he 
knew within a few lakhs exactly what he would receive in either 
year from the Railways, and I think that he will bear me out 
when I say that our announcement on December 1st last was 
very greatly facilitated by the stabilisation of the contribution 
to General Revenues resulting from the convention in regaid to 
the separation of Railway Finance from General Finance.” 

He next j)assed on to the Budget (estimate for 192b-27, and 
sai d : — 

The figures in bi*icf are that we are budgetting on com¬ 
mercial lines for gross receipts amounting to 102-58 
crores and gross expenditure, including interest charges, 
of 92 13 crores. If these figures are realised, the gain 
from commeicial lines will be 10*45 crores, and the 
net gain, that is, the gain after deducting the antici¬ 
pated loss on strategic lines, will be 871 lakhs. In 
1920-27 our contribution wdll be based on the financial 
results of the year 1924-25, and I have just told the 

House what a y)rosperous year that was for Railways. 

Geneial Revenues, indeed, will take out of us a gross 
contribution of 7()0 lakhs. The net contribution pay¬ 
able will be ()01 lakhs, and the balance of 871 lakhs 
which we expect to have for dis])osal, namely, 270 
lakhs will be transfejTcd to Railway Reserves.” 

He next dealt with the Railway Capital Budgets for 1925-2G 

and 1926-27 and showed the policy ot the Railway Board with 

regard to the execution of ap|)ioved works. I propose now ” 
he said, ‘‘ to sc»y a few words about our Capital Budget. The 
ap})i*oved programme for the current year provided for a capital 
ex})enditure, of 32*07 croies. Fast experience had told Us that 
Railway Administration would not be able to spend the full grant, 
but our policy is not in any way to restrict the execution of sanc¬ 
tioned works. Clearly once a work is vsanctioned it is desirable 
that it should be carried to completion cas expeditiously as possible. 
Accordingly we allowed Railway Administrations the full grants 
^sked for for approved works, and made a lump sum deduction 
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in their demaiuls for the probable savings we anticipated in their 
expenditure. The reduction we provided for was 9T7 crores, so 
that tlie net grant was fixed at 22*90 crores. We estimate that 
the actual capital expenditure will be 19^ crores and that there 
will be a lapse of 3*40 crores. This lapse compares favourably 
with the lapse of nearly 18 crores in 1923-24 and nearly 17 crores 
in 1924-25. We have made changes in the system of preparing 
estimates, in the arrangements for the execution of works and 
in the procedui'e relating to the preparation and certification of 
indenis. These changes have already borne fruit, but I frankly 
admit that there is still room for improvement, and we have 
reason to hope that in the future actual capital expenditure will 
approximate more closely to our budget estimates. In this con¬ 
nection, I take the opportunity of announcing that i]uite recently 
the Secretary of State largely increased our powers of sanction. 
He has done so for the reasons I have mentioned eailier in my 
speech, namely, that the obligation laid upon us by the Assembly 
to pay not only our interest charges but also a (*ontribution to 
General Revenues is in itself a guarantee for economy which justi¬ 
fies a relaxation of his control. Many projects which formerly re¬ 
quired a reference to him are now within our own powers of sanc¬ 
tion, and a considerable saving of time should be the result. 

For next year Railway Administration have proposed an ex¬ 
penditure on approved works of 34*58 crores on capital account. 
We intend to authorise Agents to spend up to this amount, but 
we do not think that the actual expenditure will exceed 22 crores. 
This figure is made up of 15*44 ci'ores for open line works and 
G*56 crores for new construction. Tlie actual figure wo have 
included in the estimates, however, is 2() crores, 4 crojes having 
been provided for the purchase of the Delhi-Umballa Kalka 
Railway.” 

He coneduded his speech by reviewing the vast progress made 
in Railway Adjuinistration in India during the past five years, 
and the benefits io India of the separation of Railway and General 
Finance. His conclusion will be found m ea'tenso in an appendix. 

The discussion on the Railway Budget lasted from February 
22nd to February 2()tli. As usual, a large number of cuts and 
omissions were moved by non-official members. The most im¬ 
portant motion of this sort was one moved by a Swarajist Member 
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for the omission of the demand for the charges of the Railway 
fioard, the Central Controlling Authority of the Indian Railway 
System. The mover decdared that the Railway Board was an 
arbitrary and irresponsible body because it was not appointed liy 
the Legislative Assembly. It will be seen therefore that the 
debate on the motion was largely academic. It was carried in 
spite of the best ehorts of Sir Charles Innes and oilier officials. 
The grievances of third class passengers were lesponsible for other 
motions for reduction, whilst alleged faults in the working and 
administration of the different railways were responsible for many 
others. The vast improvements of recent years in the financial 
position of the railways, in their technical equipment, in the 
quality of their service, and the rapid increase in the numbers of 
Indian employed in all departments came in for insufficient re¬ 
cognition, although it is doubtful if any railway Administration 
in the whole world has ever shown such improvement in such 
a short space of time. 

Whilst the discussion on the Railway Budget was in progress, 
an incident occurred which showed how very rapidly and effective¬ 
ly the force of Indian public opinion can now be brought to bear 
on the executive. This was a motion for adjournment to discuss 
the alleged grievances of certain political prisoners in Mandalay 
jail. 

The prisonci’s went on hunger strike because they said that 
the Burmese (jovernmeiit had not allowed them enough money 
to conduct certain religious ceremonies adequately. The motion 
for adjournment was moved by Mi*, (xoswami, a young Swarajist, 
who diew a harrowing but entirely imaginary picture of the indig¬ 
nities inflicted on ])olitical j)risoners in Indian jails. He also 
quoted from the evidenc.e given in Ifilb before the Jail Committee 
by one Lieut.-Colonel Mulvany, in which the latter criticised 
adversely some features of Indian jail administration. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Miiddiman, in replying to these allegations, admitted that 
Lieut.-Colonel Mulvany had made such statements, but he added 
that they were expressed in England as long ago as 1915 in 
evidence given before the Jail Committee. He maintained that 
it was unfair to expect him at short notice to deal with events 
which were eleven years old, but added that Lieut.-Colonel 
Mulvany^s evidence was neither accepted nor supported, and that the 
Jail Committee had come to the conclusion that the jail arrange- 
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jnents made appeared to be eminently satisfactory, badminton 
and laAvn tennis even, being supj:>lied for some classes of prisoners. 
He emphasised that there was absolutely nothing to support the 
statements of this officer. In faci, everything went to disprove 
them. The House, he contended, was not in possession of the 
facts concerning tlie hunger-strike, and although he had telegraphed 
to Burma he vas yet without full information. He added that 
he had a petition before him from the deienues in question 
asking for more money. This petition made absolutely no men¬ 
tion of ill-treatment because he believed none was meted out. 
“ There are men in this House,’’ he concluded, who have been 
detained under Hegulation 111. Let theiu get up and say whether 
they have been ill-treated.” 

The principal argument of several speakers who followed was 
that without inhuman treatment there could have been no hunger- 
strike, but a more personal note was introduced by Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal wlio confessed that he had been in a jail under the 
administration of Lie at.-Colonel Mulvany. He admitted that he 
was not ill-treated by this officer but he emphasised the fact 
that he was a strict disciplinarian. (_)ne of his main (‘ornplaints 
against the restrictions under which Eegulation III prisoners were 
placed was that ihey were denied some of Ihe amenities of social 
intercourse. He asked why these gentlemen were in jail at all. 
Lala Lajpat Eai piquantly recalled his experiences as a political 
'prisoner in Mandalay, His principal complaint was that he was 
made io go without newspapers for a peidod of six months, during 
which time he Avas also not allowed to intervicAv his relatives. 

Sir Chailes Innes asked the House to drop the matter until 
there had been time to procui-e more information on the subject, 
but this did not prevent a diAision of b7 to 40 in faAmiir jf the 
.motion for adjournmcml. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman's s])eecli Avas corro])orat(‘d in a strik¬ 
ing and unexpected fasliion a fcAv days later bA^ Maulana Sliaukat 
Ali, whom no])ody can ac(‘use of being biassed in faAa)ur of the 
'Goveinment. The Maulana visited Mandalay Jail in older- to see 
^for himself hoAv political jirisoners were treated. The folloAAing 
is an extract from a public statement Avhich he made after his 
'visit. 

‘‘We went inside, and stayed Avith our fi'iends for over three 
hours. They aae living in an enclosure by themselves. 
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A two-storeyed wooden block is allotted to them. They 
practically live comfortably. Bedding is sufficient. 
Furniture, book-cases, dressing materials and other 
conveniences are provided. Down below in partitioned 
compartments, the convicts looking after them live. 
Next to it, is the dining room. A new kitchen has been 
built for them. Four cooks from Bengal are provided. 
There are two tennis courts in the compound. The 
vSiiperintendent has provided a small swimming-bath 
with a pump for fresh water attached. All spoke high- 
Iv of the Ru])erintendciit and the Jail staff. When I 
entered, they were all lying in theii easy chairs. I 
am glad to report they looked cheerful and in fail- 
health, I could see that my vivsit ])leased them. They 
were all smiling and anxious to please me. I expressed 
to them my desire to break their fast. They said they 
would obey me, but I was to hear what they had to 
say, as they had taken a vow not to take any food unless 
thei]’ religious rights were fully recognised. They all 
felt veiy bitterly that their desire for performing the 
nec'essai'v ynjas on holidays was treated with so much 
contempt. They told me it was not the question of 
money tliat f(n'ctHl them to take this serious step but 
the feeling' that the Government was absolutely (^allous 
about it and wanted to humiliate them as much as pos¬ 
sible. This studied indiff'ereiice and contempt made 
them very bitter.” 

The concluding words are hardly borne out by the above extract 
and it is more than likely that political prisoners an 3 where in 
the world would willinglv change places with their fellows in 
India. 

The discussion on the general budget began on March the 4th 
and the detailed demands were tabled for March the 8th. It will 
be remembered that the Cawiipore Congress had resolved that 
Swarajists should vacate their seats in all legislatures failing com¬ 
pliance by the Government of India with the terms of the Resolu¬ 
tion of February 18th, 1924, which have already been noticed. As 
the date for the presentation of the general Budget drew near, it 
became increasingly clear that Pandit Motilal Nehru meant to act 
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on that lesolution. It was also quite clear that some members, 
particulaiiy some of the younger members of the Swaraj Party 
in the Legislative Assembly, were far from welcoming his resolve. 
On March the Gth and 7th the All-India Congress Committee met 
at Raisina, the new Imperial Capital 5 miles from Delhi, and 
confirmed the Cawnpore Resolution. 

The statement which Sir Basil Blackett, Finance Member, laid 
before the Assembly, was the most favourable which that body 
had ever considered and, indeed, was one calculated to make India 
the envy of the whole world. At the outset the Financie Member 
assured the Assembly that the cotton excise duty had definitely 
expired and he was able to follow this pleasing information with 
the announcement lliat ihe figures for 1924-25 displayed a sur¬ 
plus of Rs. 5,G8 lakhs, or nearly Rs. 1,69 lakhs more than was 
anticipated a year ago. He explained that the increase was main¬ 
ly accounted for by considerable saving in military expenditure, a 
statement which was received with applause, and in an increase 
in the contribution from the railways. Lndoubtedly there were 
some who weie disappointed to learn that the relief accorded to 
the mill-owners was not to go hand in hand with relief to the 
consumer in the shape of lowered customs duty on imported cotton 
goods. 

Sir Basil Bladvett proceeded to review the year 1925-2() with 
special reference to the fall in prices which had been a feature 
of this period. He informed the House that the index figure 
had come down from 176, at the end of December 1924, to 168 
at the end of December 1925. Apart from the cotton industry, 
trade figures fcr the year had been good, the visible balance, 
including private imports of treasure to the end of January, being 
nearly Rs. 86 ciores, compared with Rs. 42 crores a year ago. 

Turning to revenue and expenditure, he announced that the 
gross customs receipts were Rs. 30 lakhs higher than the Budget 
figure, whereas the net receipts, more especially because of a saving 
of Rs. 20 lakhs under refunds, were Rs. 50 lakhs higher than 
anticipated in last year’s Budget. The suspension of the cotton 
excise had resulted in a loss in receipts of Rs. 71 lakhs, but the 
deficiency had been made up and the increase made possible by 
the protective duties and the import duty on sugar. 
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Beferring to the proposed application of the surplus revenues, 
the Finance Member announced an important departure from the 
Government’s usual course. This was a proposal to utilise Rs. 50 
lakhs of the amount for the formation of an Indian ArchaH)logical 
Fund, as the Archicological Department had found it impossible 
without being able to offer security of tenure, to train young 
Indians as archaeologists, or to frame a considered programme foi 
research and excavation. Sir Basil Blackett spoke of the project 
in enthusiastic terms, and he expressed the hope that the fund 
once started would be considerably augmented by Indian Princes 
and by cold weather visitors to India whose sense of the romantic 
is always stii red by the inspection of India’s wonderful monuments. 

Sir Basil next gave an explanation of the real improvement in 
the finances of the Government of India during the last few years 
as reflected in the figures of the Public Debt, the debt position 
generally, and in the story of the Government’s ways and means 
operations, a recital which showed that there are but few countries 
in the world in the present satisfactory position occupied by 
India. He explained that the Government intended to confine 
itself to the issue of a rupee loan in the Indian money market 
for a sum not exceeding lls. 22 crores, 20 of which will be for the 
renewal of bonds maturing next September. Thus the net amount 
of new money required from the Indian market will not exceed 
Rs. 2 crores, which is less than the amount required to pay off the 
external debt in London. He emphasised that the whole of the 
new capital programme, amounting to more than Rs. 35 crores, 
would be financed without recourse to market borrowing. He pro¬ 
ceeded to outline the productive policy favoured by the Govern¬ 
ment to induce the investor to turn not only to gilt-edged securities, 
but also to banking and kindred productive channels. He made a 
particular reference to Post Office cash certificates as encouraging 
the investment habit, but announced that changes were in view in 
regard to this profitable source of income, as the yield of 6 per 
cent, compound interest was considered to be unduly high. Turn¬ 
ing to the Budget estimates for the year 192t)-27 the Finance 
Member dealt at length with the figures for military expenditure 
which showed r rediiction of Rs. 137 lakhs, as compared with last 
year’s Budget, thus marking a further stage in the advance to¬ 
wards the goal set by the Inchcape Retrenchment Committee. In 
this connection he paid a wholehearted tribute to the late Ix)rd 
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Rawlinson for his co-operation and earnest determination to secure 
economy. 

Civil expenditure, lie explained, altliougli it showed an increase 
of Rs. 30 lakhs over last year, in reality was a great deal less, 
as last year there had been a non-recurring credit of Rs. 181 lakhs 
on account of the transfer of postal and telegraphic stores from 
revenue to capital. Speaking of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment as far as it (‘-oncerned the revenue side, he warned the 
Assembly that be expected a loss of Rs. 10 lakhs and an additional 
loss of Rs. 7 bil:hs on the working of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department, a proj)he(‘y which constrained him to remark that he 
felt ihat the diiys of the three ])ie postcard and the half anna 
letter had passed beyond recall. 

Summing up, Sir Basil Blackett estimated the total revenue for 
the ensuing year at Rs. 133,43 lakhs, against an ex{)enditure of 
Rs. 130,38 laklis wliicli gave a surplus of Rs. 305 lakhs, out of which 
however Rs. 175 lakhs were disposed of by ilie abolition of the (Jotton 
Excise duty.^ ^ After discussing various features of Ihe estimates, 
he announced that the Government had come to the conclusion that 
theie was no undue risk in treating tbe wliole surplus as re¬ 
current, and therefore it proposed to a.p])ly Rs. 125 lakhs to the 
further veducti m of Provincial c-oniributions. Here the Assembly 
displayed an air of impatient expectancy and the Einance Member 
announced that Rs. 57 lakhs would go to Madras, Rs. 33 lakhs 
to the United Provinces, Rs. 28 lakhs to the Punjab and Rs. 7 
lakhs to Burma, a statement which delighted some and disappointed 
others. In this further concession to the spirit of the Meston 
award they saw the removal of further stumbling blocks which 
have tended to retard the progrevss of the reforms in some Pro¬ 
vinces. In essence the report of the Muddiman Commiitee was 
that but for provincial financial stringency the path of the reforms 
would have been easier. 

Sir Basil concluded his statement with the following words: — 

I ask those who profess unending dissatisfaction with the 
Reforms and denounce them as a sham, and the Govern- 
inent as insincere and unresponsive, does the finan¬ 
cial story of these three short years justify depression 
or despondency ? In that brief space we have immense¬ 
ly improved our financial machinery and have progress- 
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ed neaidy lialf-way on tlie road to extinction of the 
Provincial contributions, and we have reduced the Salt 
Tax and abolished the Cotton Excise Duty. For five 
years the Eeformed Legislatures have been at work in 
India. It is true that weather conditions have on the 
whole favoured us, and that the level of taxation is 
still high in comparison with 1914, though not in com¬ 
parison with other countries. But to me it seems un¬ 
deniable that the association of chosen representatives of 
the people of India with the Executive Government and 
their constant interaction the one upon the other in the 
Assembly and the Council of State have enabled India 
to vin through the inevitable discomforts of the period 
follownng the w^ar with a measure of success that makes 
her financial position the envy of other nations and 
could scarcely have been possible without the Eeformed 
I^mstitution. The T)iembers of this House appear to 
me st)meiimes to fix their attention so earnestly on wdiat 
are called ])olitical questions as to overlook the steady 
advance towards the goal of constitutional self-govern¬ 
ment Avhich is being registered day by day in adminis¬ 
tration and in finance. Mr. Coates, the present Prime 
Minister of new^ Zealand, made a (onfession of faith 
ill a speech delivei^ed last May soon after he succeeded 
to ilie Premiership, wdiich deserves, I think the care¬ 
ful consideration of those who are wmrking for Indians 
future. ‘ It may seem,’ be said, ^ that I have un¬ 
duly stressed the financial and administrative aspect of 
Government. My six years of Ministerial service, how¬ 
ever, have convinced me that intensive ap])lication of 
the principles of sound finance to every function of 
Government is ever essential in the public interest. It 
is from that solid foundation created that we can build 
the structure of our public services and enable the 

development of our country to proceed.Only 

by judicious care and foresight in setting our financial 
foundations is it possible to devote the necessary atten¬ 
tion to all our citizens.’ 

The Government of India and this Assembly have not 
always seen eye to eye on financial questions, but the 
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record shows that we have worked together, not without 
reward, to establivsh a foundation of financial stability 
far more firmly based than when we began. We leave 
to the next Assembly the task of building on those 
foundations with firm assurance, that though all the 
difficulties are not surmounted and though new 
iiuxieties may arise, they will not have to complain of 
ouj- work of preparation and will find their financial 
heritage a source of strength in advancing to the solu¬ 
tion of the political and constitutional tasks which 
await them/’ 

The (‘.omplete text of the speech will be found in an appendix. 

vSuc.h a Budget as this was practically invulnerable and the 
skill witli which it was presented clearly disconcerted the opposi¬ 
tion. The Swarajists, in pursuance of their decision to walk out 
of the house and have nothing to do with the Budget, took no 
part in the general discussion on it, nor did the Independents. 
Consequently the debate was a short one and the only criticism 
of any weight was one on behalf of the Bombay Government declar¬ 
ing disappointment with the distribution of the relief granted in 
respect of provincial contributions. The speaker wanted the whole 
question of the Meston Award to be re-opened. Field Marshal 
Sir William Birdwood, Coinmander-in-Chief, made a statement 
showing the immense reductions in Military Expenditure, Avhich 
had been made in recent years. 

The debate on the Budget was resumed on March the 8th, when 
individual demands were submitted for sanction. The day proved 
to be a memoral)le one. Independents and vSwarajists had agreed 
to combine in rejecting the first grant and they hoped to induce 
the Government to lay itself open to attack by an united opj)osi- 
tion, by changing the order of the grants so that the Executive 
Council grant might lie discussed first. This grant happened to 
be the 28th on the list, and Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Independent 
Part}^ accordingly moved that the discussion on all earlier grants 
be adjourned. 

The Home Member intimated that he was prepared to leave 
the decision in the hand of the President, but other non-official 
Indian members spoke against the resolution declaring that it 
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contained an element of surprise. They had come, they explained, 
prepared to speak upon Customs and the other subjects which pre¬ 
ceded the Executive Council grant, and they laid stress upon the 
Constitutional issue involved. 

The President, in ruling Mr. Jinnah’s motion out of order, 
appealed for a better understanding between the Treasury jind 
Opposition benches, and pointed out that if it were really the 
desire of the House to discuss a particular grant, there was nothing 
to prevent it moving tlie adjournment of the debate on each pre¬ 
ceding gi*ant, as it came up for discussion. Aecoi-dingly as soon 
as Sir Basil Blackett had introduced the first grant concerning 
Custc»ms, Mr. Jinnah moved the adjournment of the discussion 
remarking that the most a])propria1e grant on which they (‘ould 
base their vote of censure was that for the Execuiive Council. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman pointed out that the Swarajists and 
Independents could satisfy iheir desire for a vote of censure to 
the fullest extent on the grant for (histoins, (>n which also it was 
just as easy to base a Constitutional de])ate as upon the grant for 
the Executive Council at this point. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru intimated that ii did not matter to his 
Party wliich grant came up first, as lie had now' decided tliat lie 
and his supporters A\'ould abstain from a division. After twn.) 
more speeches had been made, Mr. Jinnah’s motion for the ad¬ 
journment of the Customs grant Avas put to a division, but was 
lost by a large majority. 

The public galleries were crowded witli visitors eager to wit¬ 
ness the Swarajists’ wdthdrawal and there was much excitement 
among them when Pandit Motilal Neliru rose to make his final 
speech to the House. He said that the terms of honourable co¬ 
operation offered by the late Mr. Has had been contemptuously 
rejected. He alleged that the Swarajists in the Central Legis¬ 
lature had shown the fullest co-operation of which they were cap¬ 
able. They had worked the Reforms for 2^ years and now they 
had been humiliated. He said that some of the noblest sons of 
India had been shut up in jails. He warned the Government that 
unless it took great care, it would find the whole country honey¬ 
combed with secret societies. On the conclusion of his speech 
he walked c/ut with all his followers. 
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Sir Alexander Muddiman rose to make a brief reply. He 
deplored the exodus which, lie said, would not improve the cause 
which so many well-wishers of India had at heart. He empha¬ 
sised that the Swarajists had entered the Councils more to obstruct 
than to construct, but he too’k heart in the fact that whereas in 
the tiivst Assembly the}^ had been entirely absent, in the second 
they had remained until its life was practically ended. 

The President then adjourned the House after making* an 
announcement which created a profound sensation. He declared 
that as the strongest party had vacated the Chamber, the Assembly 
ceased to retain that representative character required by the Go¬ 
vernment of India Act. Its province would be merely to register 
the decrees of the Government and, theref()re, it was for the 
Government to consider whether this Assembly should continue 
to function. He asked tlie Government not to introduce any con¬ 
troversial legislation, as otherwise he might be forced to use the 
extraordinary powers accorded under the Act of adjourning ihe 
House sine die. 

The President’s remarks (ioncerning the now unrepresentative 
character of the House naturally aroused in the remaining mui- 
official members a desire for some further explanation, and a small 
deputation from these members waited on him. After a brief con¬ 
sultation with them, the President announced his intention of 
making a statement the next day. Accordingly, before the begin¬ 
ning of the proceedings on March the 9th he addressed the House 
as follows: — 

“ The remaiks whi(th I made yesterday have been taken by 
several non-official members of this House as a reflec¬ 
tion on tliem. It is my duty to assure them that I 
did not mean to cast any rehecticrn on them. What the 
Chair intended to emphasise was that the Govern¬ 
ment should not take advantage of the numerical weak¬ 
ness of the rej)rcsentatives (oi the people) in the House, 
and bring forward measures of a highly controversial 
character, except such as were necessary for the dis¬ 
charge of their responsibilities and the carrsdng on of 
the administration. I might add further that I felt, on 
reflection, that the Chair should not have made refer¬ 
ence to its own powers, or have used language which 
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might perhaps he construed as a threat to the Govern¬ 
ment, but should have awaited further developments 
before decddin^ on my conirse of action.’’ 

To this Rir Alexander Muddiman, leader of the House, 
replied: — 

‘‘ I confess I left the House yesterday with a feelings of pro¬ 
found oppression. T will add nothing to the situation 
beyond saying that yolir words to-day have done mucli 
to lelieve that feeling.” 

There is no need to describe the further Budget proceedings in 
detail. It will be sufficient to mention only the rejection of the 
proposed endowment by 50 lakhs of Archaeological Research and 
a debate on a motion moved by Mr. Jinnah in connection with the 
grant for tlie (lovernoi* (xenerars Executive Council asking for 
the formation of the Slatutory (V)mmission on Indian Reforjns at 
an earlier date than 1929. 

Before tln^ discussion on the Archaeological grant took place, 
it was known tliat considerable op])osition would be made to it 
by the Assembly. Mr. J. W. Bhore, Secreiary in the Education 
De])artment, in a speech of uncommon interest, described the work 
of the Archaeological Department, particularly its recent discoveries 
of a Sumeinan civilization going back thousands of years before 
the Christian era in Sind and Baluchistan, and asked the House 
to agree to the |)ro])Osed giant, of 50 lakhs to the Department. He 
was o])])osed by Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar, Deptity President 
of the Assembly, who said that in view of Indian poverty a sum 
of 50 lakhs could be ex])ended in more profitable ways than the 
subsidising of Archmology. The fate of the grant Avas sealed when 
Colonel Crawford announi^ed the opposition to it of the non-official 
Europeans. The motion was negatived. 

The debate on Mr. Jinnah’s motion asking for a Royal Com¬ 
mission on the (h)nstitution occu])ied two days. He maintained 
that on the whole, although there was a large section of the body 
politic Avhich considered ihe Reforms to be unsatisfactory, the 
Councils and the Assembly had oh'ered co-operation. The Govern¬ 
ment’s spokesmen, from the Secretary of State downward had 
repeatedly asked for co-operation from Indian politicians as a pre¬ 
liminary to the grant of a Royal Commission earlier than the 
sfntutory date 1929. Mr. Jinnah maintained that the demand 
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for the Eoyal Commission was backed by representatives of all 
schools of Indian opinion and he asked the Government if they 
were going to penalise the whole country because one small section 
of politicians would not yield to their demands in just the way 
which they desired. He maintained that the Legislative Assembly 
had co-operated in all important measures. He appealed not only 
to the nominated members, but also' to the non-official Europeans 
to support him in his demand for the appointment of a Koyal 
Coinmission to consider the Eeforms. 

An important contribution to the debate was made by Sir l)aT(!y 
Tandsav, who asked the Government to give Mr. Jiniiali and his 
pariy some encouragement. He pointed out that there was much 
in (‘ommon between the Independents and non-official Europeans. 
He said that he personally would like to respond to Mr. Jinnah’s 
appeal, because he appreciated the good work of the Independents 
but he felt that recent happenings had again put the clock back, 
so tliat favourable conditions for a statutory enquiry did not exist. 
Diwan Bahadur Eangaffiiariar, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sir Sivaswamy 
Iyer and otlier leading members of the Assembly supported Mr. 
Jinnah. Sir Alexander Muddiman replied and the obviously deep 
feeling wdth which he spoke impressed the House and gave weight 
to his words. It wa^s not right he said, to charge the Government 
with stagnation when they had undertaken numerous measures for 
the good of India. '' What about discriminating protection?’’ 
he asked. “ What about, taking Companies Railways under state 
management? What about the separation of railway finance from 
general finance? What about the debt redemption scheme? 
What about the opium policy? What about the Eoyal Indian 
Navy? What about the Army?” Progressive measures relating 
to all these subjects had been introduced by Government and 
put into force. Many other similar progressive Bills had also 
been brought forward by the Government and rejected by the Assem¬ 
bly. There was no stagnation, he declared. He wondered if so 
many nnaisures could have been passed by a popular government 
wlien the electoTutes were still illiterate. 

I'roceeding, the Home Member said that Government and people 
of India owed a debt of gratitude to Sir Basil Blackett for his 
work in the Finance Department and more particularly in respect 
of the present Budget. He did not want to say anything which 
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might prevent the return of the Swarajists to the Assembly, but 
he feared that unless he explained the position there might be 
those who would misrepresent the facts. Mr. Jinnali had asked 
for a Royal Commission, because he was satisfied in his own mind 
that he could succeed in getting a further advance. If that were 
not so, no Indian could ask for a Commission. Jlut was there 
sufficient evidence to prove tlie necessity for an advance? The 
Reforms had worked for five years. In ihe first Assembly, the 
non-co-operators were not present. Tliey came io the second and 
were the largest group. Tlieir avowed intention was to render the 
work of the Reforms impossible, but tliey weri^ infiuenced by their 
association wiili otliers. It could nol be said that the (lovern- 
ment provoked the breaking down of the Reforms. On the con¬ 
trary they had exercised great patience in the face of great provo¬ 
cation. It was the duty of the (lovernraent to cany out the avowed 
policy as laid down by the Act. The non-co-operators who came 
to curse remained to bless, and at the end of a dying session, Ihey 
walked out. 

The Royal Commission would not come to merely register the 
decrees that had been already formulated, but to examine evidence 
of co-operation. In the Central Provinces Council the Swarajists 
refused the Salaries for Ministers. On those facts, how were they 
to go to a Commission? By their w^ork (hey would be judged. 
The last words had never been said, the door was still f»pen to 
them to secure that advancement of the date of the Royal Com¬ 
mission which was so strongly desired on the conditions previously 
laid down. 

The position of the Home Member he likened io that of a 
‘‘ watchman on a tow^er looking out at the night.’^ The King sends 
messengers who ask “ Watchman, what of the night'’? and the 
answ^er I frequently have to give is: “ The night is very black." 
How long am I to continue to give that answer? When will the 
people of India enable me to say The dawn is breaking." 

The second day of the debate saw excellent speeches from 
Mr. Baptista, Sir Charles Innes and Mr. S. R. Das, Law Member. 
Mr. Baptista denounced the Swarajists' withdrawal from the 
Assembly and condemned the interference of the Indian National 
Congress in Assembly affairs. He said that India wanted a better 
constitutional machine than the one she now^ has, and pleaded with 
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the GoYerni))eiit to conciliate the Sworajists. Sir Charles limes 
emphasised the ma/^nitiide of the chang-es iiitrodiiced hy the 1919 
A('t, and showed how the opportunities ohered hy the Act had heen 
rejected and despised hy the SAvaiTijists. Mr. Das ronudlv declared 
that the co'-operation wliicli the Swarajists had slioY ii in tJie Assem¬ 
bly was not due io any g-oodwill hnt had been forc'cd upon them hy 
circnmstances. They would have ])nrsued their destructive trollies, 
had Ihey heen able io jetain the Inde])endents as allies. In a 
very destructive passage he siiowod hoAv Dandii Motilal Neliru 
had he'en forced into the (Jawnpore resoliiiiojj heraiise he wanted 
to piove io the world that h(‘ had noi really heen co-o])eraiing 
with the (xovernnieiii. Tie finished his speecli Aviih a routing 
challenge io Tnde[)endenis, Inherals and Naiionalists to get ioge- 
ther and fight the Swarajisis and heat tlieni onl of ihe field at 
the next elections—a conclusion which (Ikov loud applause from 
■every ]miT of the House. In ihe end Mi‘. Tinnah’s motion was 
rejected hy 47 voies to 9>1. 

Tliis long* del)at(‘ ended the Dudg(‘i disr*ussion, for shortly after 
its conclusion, the giiilloiine fell and the remaining demands went 
th rough ail tom a i i cally. 

IMie foregoing discussion and the work of ilie Delhi Session of 
1920 is, of course, coucei'ned almost eniirely with the TiCgislative 
Assembly, hui ii is nec'cssary to say here someihing about the 
work of file (h)un(‘ll of Staie. li will he remem})ered that this 
was the firsi session of the newly elecied Coumil. Tjord Heading, 
in ordcu* to mark tlie iTn]) 0 'j*tance of ihe occasion, o])ened the session 
of the Council separately. His inauguial s])ee(h contained an 
announcement of quite extiaordinary intcTest, namedy, the deci¬ 
sion of the Imperial (jovernraent to create an Indian Navy. 

A Departmental Committee on the reorganization of the Royal 
Indian Marine was convened at Delhi in Eehruary j9-?o by the 
Government of India, Avith ihe eoncurrence of the Secretary of 
State for India and the Admiralty. The folloAving Avere the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee: — 

Prefiid ent, 

His Excellency the late General T>ord EoAvIinso'n, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., K.O.M.G., Commander-in-Chief in 
India, 
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1. Rear-Admiral (now F/ce-Admiral) TI. W. Richmond, C.B., 
R,N., late Commander-in-Cliief His Majesty’s Ships and 
Vessels, East Indies vStation. 

2. The Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mitra, K.C.I.E., C.B.S., Member of 
the Council of the Governor-General of India. 

3. E. Burdon, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the 
Government of India, Marine Department. 

4. Captain E. J. Headlam, C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., R.I.M., 
Director of the Royal Indian Marine. 

Tin tusk of the committee was io draw up a scheme for the 
purpose of putting* into eft'ect a policy defined as in the following 
formula : — 

“ The leconsiruction of the Royal Indian ^Farine a> a com¬ 
batant fo](*e, to eiiable India in enter upon tbe first 
stage of lier own naval development, and ultimately to 
undertake her own naval defence.” 

Their terms of l eference were as follows : — 

To prepare a sell erne for th(‘ re-organization of the Royal 
Indian Marine so as to form the nucleus of an Indian 
Navy, with s])ecial reference to — 

(/) The functions to be ultimately performed by 
the Indian Navy and methods of employment 
with a view to its undertaking those functions, 

(/?) Tbe number and class of vessels tiiat can be 
maintained with the available budget allot¬ 
ment. 

(Hi) Recruitment, strength, training atid conditions 
of service of personnel. 

(ir) Relations between the higher command of Indian 
Navy, Government of India and Commander- 
in-Chief, East Indies, including the proposed 
appointment of Chief of the Naval Staff, India. 

(r) Piovision for, and maintenance of vessels in¬ 
cluding the continuance, or abolition, of the* 
Roval Indian Marine Dockyard.” 
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Dealing with tlie functions of the new Navy, the Committee reported 
as follows: — 

By far tlie most important aspect of the new force in its early 
vstages will he its duty as a training squadron. The 
new personnel will need to be thoroughly trained in 
gunnery, minesweeping, harbour defence and soa-man- 
ship. In this connexion we cannot insist too strongly 
on the shi})s of the Indian Navy becoming from the 
first a sea-going force. Efficiency and enthusiasm alike 
will melt away if the new navy remains in port, and 
practises nothing but harbour defence. A valuable ser¬ 
vice wliich we think th.at the Indian Navy should be 
able to undertake in the near future, will ])e the res- 
})onsibility for policing tlie Persian Gulf in peace time, 
by which means that three vessels maintained in those 
waters by the Imperial Government will })e set free. 

Of the other duties at present performed by tlie Royal 
Indian Marine we (consider that the Marine Survey should 
be retained, as its work in peace and war is essential to a 
fighting sea service. 

The control of Ihe station ships at Aden, Port Blair, 
Rangoon and in the Persian Gulf, to attend to the con¬ 
veyance of troops and officials, and to supervise the work 
of lighting and buoying in the adjacent waters, should 
not be a function of the new navy. The retention of 
these responsibilities would not be, in our opinion, com¬ 
patible with the development of a fighting force. The 
work of carrying troops can be contracted for commer- 
cially at rales which could hardly fail to be cheaper 
ihan the existing arrangement. 

The new service should also be responsible for Marine 
transport, at present carried out by the Royal Indian 
Marine. The cost of storage and maintenance, in this 
connection, will be a charge against the Indian Navy. 
The functions of the Indian Navy in peace time will, 
therefore, be as follows: — 

(a) The training of personnel for service in war. 

(/;) The services required by the Indian (joveinment 
in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf 
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(c) The organization of the Naval Defences at Poiis 
under the control of the Indian Goveriunent. 

(cZ) Survey work in the Indian Ocean. 

(e) Marine transport work for the Goverinneiit of 
India. . 

We recommend that in accordance with its new functions 
the service should be known as the Royal Indian Navy 
and should hy the White Ensign, which is ihe recognised 
flag of the Naval fighting forces of the hin])ire.” 

For the carrying out of these functions, tlie Committee reccmi- 
mended the formation of a squadron of 4 sloops, 2 patrol craft 
vessels, 4 trawlers and 2 survey ships, togetlier with one depot 
ship. They pointed out that as soon as the Indian Navy was able 
to undertake the work of the Royal Navy in the Persian Gulf, it 
would be necessary to add at least 2 sloops to this force. 

The Committee further recommended that King’s Commissions, 
similar to tliose held by officers in the Royal Indian Marine, 
should be granted to officers in the new Indian Navy. Indians 
were to be eligible for these commissions. Other recommendations 
of the Committee dealt with tlie recruitment and training of pei- 
sonnel, the Command of the Navy, the maintenance of vessels and 
the like. 

In his inaugural speech to the Council of State, Lord Reading, 
when making the aiuio'uncement legarding the Navy, justly em¬ 
phasised the gr(‘at importance of this new departure. After he had 
outlined the above recommendations of Lord Rawlinson's Com¬ 
mittee Ilis Excellency continued. ‘‘ I need not empliasise to tiie 
Honourable Members of this Chamber the significance of tlds 
decision. It embodies an important principle. Thinking men in 
India have long desired the creation of Indian Navy for India 
capable of defending her coasts, her harbours and her cc mnieice. 
That laudable ambition will now have its scope. 

Let me dwell for a moment upon two features in the announce¬ 
ment. To the imagination of those, who understand the tiadi- 
tions of the Pritish Empire, the privilege granted to the Indian 
Navy of the future to* fly tlie White Ensign sliould appeal with 
special significance. India by this is directly admitted at the 
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outset of lier naval career to share in the record of the centuries of 
proud and gallant traditions for which that Ensign stands. 

To Indians a new and honourable career of national service 
has been opened. The recommendation of Lord Rawlinson’s Com¬ 
mittee has been accepted that Indians desiring to qualify for 
Commissions in the Indian Navy should receive special facilities 
for suitable education in earlier years and later for technical train¬ 
ing in the naval profession. I look to those who elect \o set out on 
this careei- to use every efPort to fit themselves f(Tr their task to 
foster an esprit de corps and to found here in India those traditions 
of high efficiency and courage which the pages of history com¬ 
memorate as the proud possession of the Navy of Great Britain.’’ 

It must be confessed that the response given to ibis announce- 
mcuit by certain sections of the Indian Press was not very encourag¬ 
ing. Criticism was expressed both of the sco])e of the ticw Navy 
and also of the motives underlying its creation. Much of this 
criticism was due to the tendency prevalent in part of the Indian 
press to criticise the acts of the Government merely because they 
emanate from the Government, but also mucli of it arose from the 
natural circaimstance that a people of which many sections have no 
maritime tradiiions could not be expected immediately to perceive 
the vast importance of an Indian Navy, not only for the actual 
defensive arrangements of India, but also for the whole question of 
the Imperial and International status of India. It is to be hoped 
that the future will bring a juster appreciation of these things and 
in consequence a real pride in and enthusiasm for the Indian Navy. 

In the same speech liord Reading discussed the qicestion of 
India’s Opium Policy, whose importance is international. This 
will be described in anotlier place. 

One of the outstanding items on the Agenda of the Onincil 
was a resolution asking for the appainlraent of a Royal Commission 
to enquire into the working of the Indian Constitution. It Avas ably 
moved by Mr. P. C. Sethna of Bombay wffio emphasised its im¬ 
portance from the point of view of the large majority of Indians 
who took an active interest in politics. Mr. Sethna pointed out 
that All-India Congresses, Conferences and Federations of all sorts 
had recently stated their views on the Indian Comstitutional ques¬ 
tion, and he stressed the significance of the revolt of the Responsi- 
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vists from the Swaraj Party. He broup^ht forwai*d his resolution in 
the light of all these circumstances and of the constitutional histoiy 
of the past five years. He declared that the present constitution 
had failed to give that training in responsibility which had been 
expected of it, not owing to the obstructive tactics of the 
Swarajists, but because it was in essence defective. He then dis¬ 
cussed and emphasised the unanimous and insistent demand for 
further coustitutional advance and said that even if the Govern¬ 
ment disagreed with tliis demand, a Royal Commission was Ihe 
best authority to decide the issue. He declared that India, liad 
complied with the request for co-operation. He ended his speech 
with an eloquent appeal to Britain to stoop to conquer the lieart 
of India. 

An amendment moved by Seth Govind Das asked the Govern¬ 
ment to comply with the resolutions passed in the Jaygislative 
Assembly in February 1924 and Septemi)er 1925, whose provisions 
have been already noticed. An amendment to this amendment was 
moved by Mr. P. C. Desika Chari who wanted the same thing as 
Seth Govind Das but suggested that a Royal Commission sliould 
be formed forthwith to formulate a scheme for implementing the 
constitutional changes desired. Seth Govind Das said that he had 
no faith in Royal Commissions and asked that Parliament be moved 
at once to embody the fundamental changes envisaged by the 1924 
and 1925 resolutions in the constitutional and administrative 
machinery of India. Mr. Ramdas Pantalu agreed that the Swarajists 
had co-operated honourably with the Government, asked the latter 
for “ a change of heart,” and wanted some guarantee of pro¬ 
gress on the lines desired by the Swaraj Party. 

Til his reply to the main resolution, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
was at pains to show that the Royal Commission contemplated by 
the 1919 Act would certainly not come out to India with a mandate 
to introduce any specified changes into the Indian constitulion. 
It would, on tiie other hand, conduct a searching inquest into 
Indian political conditions, form its own conclusions and base its 
recommendations on these. He pointed out that the existing poli¬ 
tical instilulions of India gave power and must be worked before 
any further constitutional changes could be made. 

Lala Ram Saran Das from the Punjab asked Government 
tto be generous and assemble a Royal Commission at once. The 
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]\Iaharajudhiraja o*f Burdwan, however, stressed eeriain 2 >reseiit day 
conditions in India which are inimical to iiuinediate constitutional 
ndvan(‘{‘ and repeated that the hest way to ^et a further instal- 
::jient of l eforms was to work the present eonstitution whole hearted- 
ly. Mr. Kliaparde, on tlie eonirary, believed that Government 
would make a o-reat misiake if they did noiliine* to meet tlie ierms 
of Mr. S(‘llijia’s resoluilon, for they would he ])ulti!i<: a weapon 
inlo ilu' liaiids of ihose wliose hnsiness Avas io (-leale ('iimity 
iliem inid ihe peopl(‘ of India. Sir Dinsliav' AVa(*1ia re- 
mimiiMl lln (kiuiK'il lhai. responsihh' Govc'i-nimml impliial a body 
of oxjxo imiced tikoi who (*onld carry on the (tovei-ammil of the 
( oiinliv and li^- as'-.ed A'.'lic’c ^licl) a bodv was (o b(‘ found in India. 
Ml' d( j)r(‘c;! I cd lii(‘ ke1ia\:oin‘ of llios(‘ wiio did md i ry 1o the 

Ib'do! rns which had laam a]i‘(‘ady aa'anliMl. l.mi, instead, tried to’ 
cr<Mt(' unrest in tlu' country. Mr. Sidlma's ]es(duli(m wa-^ ncoa- 
<i\'cd by 1h(‘ (’oum il. 

Two oth(*r resolutions whose importance can be pcweeived from 
a fort^ji'oin^ dis('Ussion on this subject, were those relatinii' lo' Ihe 
creation of a self-^pivernino* Tamil-speakin^»* ])rovince and th(' for¬ 
mation of a se])arat(‘ Kannada, Ih'ovince. Th(^ fornnu' ixsohition 
\vhifdi 'was mo\a‘(] hv Sir th Sa.nkaran Nair raised th(‘ pi’oblem of 
provincial autonomy in its most extreme form and it is ])Ossil)le 
that its mover had not fully considered its implications. For its 
ado])tion, if for the moment one may dally with smdi a thought, 
woTild ( reale an Tmpcrium in Imj)orio, a part of India j)resumably 
in(lepemh'Ti t of the Indian (Trovernment. Mr. Crerar, in a speech 
which shattered the argument of the mover of the resolntioii, put 
the case against it clearly and forcibly. The debate extended over 
two days and resulted in the resolution’s being negatived. The 
resfdntion for the formation of a Kannada Province was im-ved 
on tin* day following the rejection o'f vSir C. vSankaran Nair’s 
res(dution and was negatived after a short discussion. 

On the ITth of Maivli the Council showed its appreciation of 
the (*miiient servi(‘es to India of Their Excellencies the Earl and 
CcniTitess of Heading by adopting the following motion, wliicli was 
(unb'd iinaniniously—all nn*mbers standing : — 

“ That this Council do convey to Their Excelleiudes the Earl 
of Eoading, Viceroy and Governor General of India, 
and the C(»untess of Heading on the eve of their de- 
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parture from India, tlie liumble expression ol the Conn- 
ciFs grateful ap})reeialion of and Learifelt gratitude for 
all that Their Exeelleneies have done for India.” 

The Delhi Session of the Legislatui*e ended on Mareli :20ih \\ hiui 
Lord Eeadijig went to address tJm mcmibers of ilie Iwo Houses for 
llie last time. His speecdi ('ontained a giav(‘ and earm^st jevi(‘w 
o'f the true (*haraeter of the Eeforrned Lonstiiuiion in India and a 
survey of some of the elements in Indian life inimieal io its })ro- 
grcss, and he finished witli a personal message whieli dee])ly moved 
his liearcns. And now,” he said, “ let me abandoji ])oIitieal 
discussion, and for a brief moinerit turn to pc'rsonal eonsideratio^is. 
Idiroughout my address to yon lo-day th(» sad i‘(die('tion (l(uninat('s 
my mind that it is the last of these occasions. T sliould not be 
human if I could remain unmoved in I he face of my impending 
departure fiom India. Tlie memories of ihese years vill always 
be treasured by me. I (unnot refer to Hiem without associating 
Her h'xcellem'v in ihese expressions of prof mind regret at depar¬ 
ture. For the moment all controversion are forgotten. I think 
only of the many acts of thoughtful kindness and sympathetic 
friendship throughout oUr stay in India. Inevitably my thoughts 
turn to the generous assistance Her Excellency and T have inva¬ 
riably received from India from Members of the Ijegislature and 
from all classes of the public in our labours in the (uuse of suffier- 
ing humanity. Her Excellency with the true instinct of woman 
and mother has made this her special avocation, and I kr>ow that 
she leaves grateful hearts behind her. 

While I have been in India I have always striven to labour 
for her best interests. I have regarded myself as a link with her 
imperial connection charged wdth a mission to advance her greater 
destinies. I have kept an impartial mind, free from the trammels 
of parties or interests and fully ])ledged to the implications of 
her particular institutions, I may not have always smc eeded, for 
human eflbrt has its limitations; but believe mo that to the best 
of my ability T have never fallen short in sympathy for India 
oT desire to serve her. I take away most kindly recollections of her 
and slie will always he in my thoughts. It is in this light that I 
would wish to dwell in ymir hearts* also—as one who did his best to 
serve India.” 
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After the Session. 

Geitain developments in tlie political and cominnnal situation 
in India since the proroguing of the Delhi Session form an epilogue 
to it so imj^ortant that it demands to be written, although the 
events to be described fall outside the pericwl of this review. The 
Swarajist ‘ walk out ’ of March 8th fell absolutely flat and even 
the hardiest extremists of the Sv/araj Press (;ould not support it 
save by stiained and unnatural arguments far more damning to 
the die-hard Swarajists tlian any open (*ondemiiation could be. 
Almost immediately, imy)ortant defections took place from the 
neo-Congr(\ss pai ty l epresenied by the Swarajist die-hards who had 
walked out of the legislatuJes, and therci were ominous rumblings 
oven among the jcmiainder of the party. The leaders of the other 
paities were quick to giasp the o])portunity given them by these 
circumstances and tliey arranged for a conference to be held in 
Bombay on April did when they hoped to foim a new National 
Party composed of Responsivists, Independents and Moderates. 
About 125 pcT'sons from all over India attended the Conferem^e, 
these being fully representative of all sliades of political opinion 
save the die-hard Swarajist, and non-cc;-o})ej*ation. The confer- 
en(*e was pj'esided over by Sir Tej Bahadui* Sapru, and those 
present included Sir Moj’opant Joshi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mi’. J. 
Baptista, Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Sir Dinshaw 
IVtit, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, 
Mrs. Anne Besaut, Mr. J. Chaudhuri, Mr. Ratansey Murarji, 
Ml*. B. Cliakravarti, Mr. K. Nataranjan, Mr. C. Y. (fliintamani, 
Mr, S. N. Malik, Lala Har Kishen Lai, Sir Chamanlal Sitalvad 
and Mr. M. R. Jayakar. These names show that the conference 
was probably the most representative political meeting held in India 
since 1221. Tlie deliberations lasted for two days and ended in 
the formation of an Indian National party “ to prepare for and 
accelerate the establishment of Swaraj or full responsible Govern¬ 
ment in India, such as obtains in the self-governing dominions 
of the British Empire, with a due provision for the protection of 
the rights and interests of minorities and the backward and de¬ 
pressed classes.’’ It was resolved that-the new party would employ 
all peaceful and legitimate means (not including mass civil dis¬ 
obedience or the general non-payment of taxes) with liberty, as 
and when necessary, to resort inside the Legislatures to re'^pon- 
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sive co-operation. It was no easy task to discover a common basis 
for representatives of such different schools of political thought 
as were present at the conference, and the concessions made by 
the orthodox liberals included the promotion of a movement of 
individual or group resistance to authority for definite objects on 
particular occasions in particular localities.’’ Though the (‘ou- 
ference declared that the Government cff India Act of 1919 was 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, it realised that the existing consti¬ 
tution should be utilised to the fullest extent, including the accept¬ 
ance of offices, to accelerate the revision of the constitution, to* 
ameliorate the condition of the peopde and to advnnce their interests. 
The new Nationalist Party decided to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for fighting tlie next elections. Mr. Jayakar took pari in 
the deliberations but was unable to join the Nationalist ])<'iity 
until the matter had been considered by tlie llesponsive Co- 
operators. 

Pandit Motilal Nehrn regarded the forjnation of the K’ationa- 
list Pai't}^ as a challenge to the Swarajists, and descndhed it as 
“ a conglomerate in the first stage of geological formation.” Ho 
realised that he could not easily afford lo lose the Eesponsivists 
and in a 8])eecdi at Lahore on April 10th lie referred fo'Mr. Jayakar 
as his “ erstwhile comrade ” and acknowledged in a handsome 
manner the help he had received from Eesponsive Co-operators 
with whom, he added, lie had very few differences. This was, 
perhaps, the first unambiguous recognition by tbe leader of the 
Swaraj Party of the seriousness of the split. Faced with the 
probability of the Responsivists definitely breaking off from ihe 
Swarajists, the Pandit referred to them in terms of high appre¬ 
ciation. After some negotiation it was decided to hold a meeting 
of the two wings of the Swaraj Thirty at Suharmuti on April 21st 
to see if reunion were possible. Mr. Gandhi, who had decided to 
have a year’s rest and had taken no pait in the policy or the 
working of the Swarajists or in their walk-out, was present at the 
meeting, and among others who attended were Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Lala Lajpatrai, Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and Aney and Dr. Moonje. 
Subject to the confirmation of the All-India Congress it was agreed 
among the signatories to the agreement arrived at Subarmati that 
the response made by the Government to the demand of February 
1924 should be considered satisfactory in the provinces ” if the 
power, responsibility and initiative necessaiy for the. effective dis- 
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T^liarge of their duties are secured to Ministers/^ The sufficiency 
'of su(ih power, responsibility and initiative in each province was 
left to the decision of the Congress Members of the Legislative 
Councils concerned, subject to confirmation by a committee con¬ 
sisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. M. 11. Jayakar. General 
satisfaction was expressed at the conclusion of this agreement 
whicli came to be known as the Subarmati Pact. The ink on the 
pact was, however, ])arely dry when Mr. Prakasam, President of 
the Andhra (Southern India) Provincial Congress Committee, ex¬ 
pressed dissent, and said that the position of the OcmgJ-o^ss had 
been compromised even more at Subarmati than it had been at 
CUiwn])ore. Dissatisfaction was also expressed by several oilier 
pi’ominent Congressmen. The ])act was difltei'ently inteipretcd by 
diffeient ])ersons. Accoiding to one interpretation the Swarajists 
had yielded to (lie Il(‘sponsivists, the return of the Swarajists to 
the vaj'ious legislatures from wdiich they liad withdrawn would 
follow, and the acceptance of office by the Swamjists had ccone 
within the range of practical politics. This, however, was not the 
interpretation of Pandit Motilal Nehru, who came forward with 
various exjilanations, in one of which he decdared that three con¬ 
ditions had to b(^ satisfied befoie offices could be acee])led, namely : — 

(1) that the Ministers should Ix' made fully responsible^ to 

the legislature, fr(‘e from all control of Government; 

(2) that an adequate ])ro])ortion of the levenues be allotted 

for the development of nation-building ” depart¬ 
ments; and 

that Ministers be given full control of the services in the 
transferred departments. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of these conflicting expla- 
nalions, theie was no refutation of the admission underlying the 
Subarmati Ihict, that all through the years in which efforts had 
been made to wreck the constitution, there had been in that consti¬ 
tution something that could be worked to India’s advantage. Ex¬ 
planations and counter-explanations continued and it soon became 
obvious that ihe battle would have to be fought afiesh at a forth¬ 
coming meeting of the All-India Congress (-ommittee at vSubarinati 
whicli had been exjuicted merely to register a formal assent to the 
pact. But when the (hmimittee met it was found that the inter- 
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pretations put upon the pact had already led to complications and 
the climax was reached when, before the meeting*, a draft was 
put into the hands of the Responsivists wliich Mr. Jayalvar 
publicly stated to be a ‘‘ travesty ” of the original pact and “ a 
complete repudiation of the terms of tlie same under the guise 
and in the name of clearing doubts and dilferences about the inter¬ 
pretation of the pact.” From that moment the split between the 
Swarajists and the Responsivists became more cleaily pronouiuied 
than ever. The door of the Congress instead of being opened to 
let in Liberals and others has been closed for the present against 
all blit the die-hard Swarajists. 

The growing strain on Hindu-Muslim relations, which has 
already been discussed, led at the beginning of April to tierce and 
deplorable rioting in Calcutta. It started in an alTray outside a 
moscpie between Muslims and some Arya Samajists and continued 
to S])read until April 5th, though there was only one occasion on 
which the police or military were faced by a crowd which showed 
determined resistance, namely, on the evening of the 5th April, 
when fire had to be ojiened. The firing was strictly (ontrolled 
and did not exceed the barest requirements of the situation. It 
was significant that the bulk of the ])ress had no compJaint against 
the firing, some newspapers even declaring that a severer handling 
of the situation by the police liad been called for. Apart from this 
incident, the rioting was (confined to sporadic street fighting and 
isolated attacks. There was also a great deal of incendiarism and 
in the first tliree days Ihe Fire Brigade had to* deal Avith 110 
fires. An unprecedented feature of the jiots were the attacks on 
temples by Muslims and on Mosiiues by Hindus, which naturally 
led to intense bitterness. There were 44 deaths and 584 yiersons 
were injured. There Avas a certain amount of looting and business 
was suspended, with great economic loss to Calcutta. Shops began 
to re-open vsoon after the 5th, but the period of tension was prolonged 
by the approach of a Hindu festival on the l‘3th of April, and 
of the Id on the 14th. The Sikhs Avere to have taken out a pro¬ 
cession on the Idth, but Government were unable to give them the 
necessary license. The apprehensions with regard to the Jdth and 
14th of April, fortunately, did not materialise and outward peace 
prevailed until the 22nd April when it was abruptly broken as 
a result of a petty quarrel in a street which restarted the rioting. 
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Eigliting between mobs of the two* communities, generally on a 
small scale, accompanied by isolated assaults and murders con¬ 
tinued for six days. During this period there were no attacks on 
temples or mostjues and there was little arson or looting. Dut 
there weje more numerous occasions on which tlie hostile m(7bs 
did not immediately disperse on the appearance of the police and 
on 12 occasions it was necessary to open fire. The total number of 
casualties during this second phase of the ricyting was Gb deaths 
and GDI injuied. Tlie dislocation of business was much more 
serious than during the first riots and the closing of Marwari busi¬ 
ness liouses was not without an efl'ect on European business firms. 
Thinic caused many of the markets to be wholly or ])artially closed 
and for two days the meal supply was practically stopped. So 
great Avas tlie panic that the removal of refuse in the disturbed 
area was sto])ped. Arrangements were, however, made to ])rotect 
•supplies, and the difficulty with the municipal scavengers was 
overcome as soon as the municipality, had applied to the police for 
lirotection. There was a slight extension of the area of lioting, 
but no disturbances occui*red in tbe mill area around Caknitta. 
‘Sysiematie raiding of the portions of tlie disturbed area, the arrest 
■of hooligans, th(‘ seizure of weapons and the reinforcement of the 
police by the deputation of British soldiers to act as special j.olice 
'officers had the desired effect, and the last thiee days of April, 
in spite of the continuance of isolated assaults and murders, wit- 
n(‘ssed a steady improvement in the situation. Isolated murders 
weie largely attributable to hooligans of both communities and 
their per^sistence during the first as well as lb(^ second outbreak 
induced a general belief that these haoligans were hiied assassins. 
Another equally persistent feature of the riots, namely the distri¬ 
bution of inflammatory ])riiited leaflets by both sides, together with 
the employment of hired roughs, encouraged the belief that money 
had been s])ent to keep the fight going. The Calcutta riots, have, 
uufm-tunately, greatly aggravated the communal tension. This 
new intensification of communal antagonism has found full ex¬ 
pression in sul)scqu(‘nt meetings of ihe Khilafat Coimnittc(‘ and the 
All-India Mahasabha. The Khilafat Conference on the 9th May, 
decided to change its creed. In future, wffiile keeping in view the 
aim of ridding the Holy l^laces and Jazirat-ul-Arab of non-Muslim 
control, it will promote the welfare of the Muslims of India in 
matters religious, educational, social, economic, and political. A 
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resolution was also passed at the Conference calling upon Rhllafat 
organisations to safeguard the lives and the property of Indian 
Muslims and to render them all material and moral support 
including the conduct of cases in courts. Feeling ran so high 
at the Khilafat meeting that when a member referred to Hindus 
as brethren/’ there was an outburst from a considerable sec-- 
tion of the audience who demanded the withdrawal of tlie word 
brethren ” and objected to its application to Kafiis.” On 
the other side, the working committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, which met at Delhi on the lOth May under the Chair¬ 
manship of Eaja Narendra Nath has condemned as utterly un¬ 
warrantable and unjust the attacks made by certain Muslims upon 
the procession of Arya Saniajists, upon Hindu and Sikdi tem})les 
and Gurdwaras, and upon unoffending Hindus. Tliis Committee, 
has also attributed the outbreak in Calcutta to tlie inflammatory 
utterances of certain educated Mussalman speakers and publicists. 



CHAPTER V. 


The Provinces 1925 - 26 . 

(The first a])peii(]ix to this hook contains a slight description of 
the present constitution of India, and iliose to whom it is unfamiliar 
will find in that appendix an explanation of such terms as 
“ Transferred,” ” lleserved ” and the like, as well as an oniline of 
present constitutional arrangements in the Provinces.) 

The reports of })r('vious yea i s have sliown that hitherto the 
greatei* [)ar< of tlie time Avhich Ihovincial Legislatures have devoted 
to leg islat ion has been taken up hy Pills relating to local self-govern¬ 
ment. This was, jierhajis, only natural, because local stdf-govern¬ 
ment is a transferred subje<‘(, and, of course, there is a vUvst amount 
of work to be doiie wadli regard to it in India. The year under 
review saw practically (‘V('iy ]>j()vincial council still engaged with 
legislation relating* to local self-government and such allied subjects 
as Primary Fidu(‘uAion, llural Police and the like. Thus, the Ben¬ 
gal CouiicAl considered a (Tovernment Bill, called the Bengal 
Miiiiicjpul Bill, 192G, w/iose ob)e<*t was to consolidate and amend 
the law rehitliip^' to Municipalities in Bengal. After a brief discus¬ 
sion, leave to introduce the Bill was refused by the Council. Later 
in the year, the Bengal Village Self-Coverurr.ent (Amendment) Bill, 
1925, was moved by a non-ofheial member. This Bill had a limited 
object, namely, to amend certain provisions of the existing Village 
Self-Government Act so as to make popular control over village 
police more eli'ective. After a long discussion this Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee. The Boinhay (h>nncil had before it during 
]C)pr. ^ Bill to amend the (bty of Boinhay Municipal Act, another 
to ^^M* powers in the nninagement of Municipal affairs to 

cei‘lain cities, a third to amend the ifomhay Local Boards Aftt, and 
a fourth to transfei* the powers and duties of the trustees for the im¬ 
provement of tlie (hty of Bomhay, to the Municipal Corporation of 
Bombay. These were all Government Bills, but there were also a 
number of private Bills dealing with the same subjects, village 
police receiving attention here as in Bengal. Burma, Madras, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and the Punjab also had 
Bills before their councils dealing with local self-government. 


( loO ^ 
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Primary Education, in some provinces, was as popular a subject as 
Local self-government, and in other provinces the question of im¬ 
proving Civil Courts was much to the fore. But in every province 
of India during 1925, actual legislation occupied a comparatively 
small part of the time of the Councils, the greater part being taken 
up with questions and innumeralde resolutions, ranging from the 
remuneration of unskilled labourers employed on survey work, to 
the release of political prisoners and other questions of high politics. 
Many of tliese resolutions and questions are of a kind to stimulate 
public interest to a high degree, and, consequently, they are apt to 
occupy an amount of time (juite out of proportion to their value. 
Stil), ihey show the fierce liglit which beats now-a-days on all the 
actions of Provincial (xovernments, and any subject introduced by 
them in which improvement is desirable and possible is assured of 
attention, wiiilst Local (joveinm(‘n(s an^ lo'pt in the closest possible 
touch with all movennmis of public opinion. 

In such a vast subjecd as the activities of the Proviiudal Govern- 
nients of India during the year, it is, of course, possible only to 
distinguish the main objcnds of these activities and study them in 
outline. The principal ‘‘transferred’’ subjectts arc: Co-operative 
Societies, Local Self-Government, Education (except European 
Education and TJniversiti(is), Agriculture, Medicine, and Industries, 
whilst on the “ reserved ” side; police, law and order generally, and 
Irrigation, and University and European Education are the most 
important subjects. A survey of all these save irrigation, agricul¬ 
ture and industries, which will be discussed elsewhere, will occupy 
this chapter. 

The importance of the Co-operative movement in this country 
need not be stressed. It is a truism that Agriculture is India’s 
greatest industry and it is well-known that of all Indian problems 
none exceeds in iinportauce the problem of the welfare of India’s 
rural population, wJiethei* looked at fiom the point of view of the 
numbers of people concerned, or of i(s inherent difhculties and wide 
ramifications. The lioyal Commission on Indian Agriculture will 
explore thoroughly every way in nhich the Government of India 
can help to improve the organisation, credit and marketing of the 
rural population, hut, of course. Government action has its limits. 
The Co-operative movement with its ideals of self-help and mutual 
assistance carries on where Government action must perforce stop. 
The movement in India is now just over 20 years old and its history 
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has been one of practically uninterrupted progress. The first To 

nuddle of 192o the number of Societies had risen to 71,608 their 
membership to over two and a half million persons and their work- 
ing capital to nearly fiye hundred millions of rupees. 

I do not intend to give many statistics of the Co-operative move¬ 
ment in India, because here, as elsewhere, statistics may be 
misleading things. A mere recital of the number of societies in 
each province, their membership and capital, can give no true and 
adequate description of the present state and progress of the move¬ 
ment, for the only statisti(is of value are those which relate to good 
societies, and perhaps the most important figures which a student of 
the Co-operative movement in India ought to study are those which 
show the overdue recoveries outstanding for each society, for from 
these the state of lioalili of 1h(' society in question can be ganged. 
And yet an adequate discussion of these figures in the case of each 
province would only confu'^e the account and obscure the general 
outlines of the work which is heine- done. 


Again, in llie <‘asc of ihc (k)-o[>ei*ative movement, as in many 
other cases, India as a whole does not jiresent homogeneous condi¬ 
tions. If the reader glances at tlie uia[) of India, he will see on 
ilie east and in the centre an immense block of territor}' represented 
hv Ihuigal, lUlmr and Orissa, the Central Ih'oviiices and the United 
Provinces, wliore. broadly speaking, the agriculturist is a tenant 
holdiiiQ' his land bv one form of tcumre or another from a landlord. 
This means tliat he can only ofier personal security for any obliga¬ 
tion contracted by liim. To the north, the west and the south arc 
the ryoiwai'i pjovinces of the Punjab, Bombay and Madras, that 
is, the provinces wliere the agriculturist as a rule has mortgageable 
rights in his land and thus can oiler real instead of personal secu¬ 
rity. ThiC'q ihc* Co-operative movement in the former group of 
provinces is faced with certain difficulties which do not appear in 
the latter group, and this general consideration should be borne in 
mind bv all wlio study tlie woik of Co-operative Societies in India. 
This work for example, fiourishes greatly in the Punjab and Bom¬ 
bay, whilst recently it has languished somewhat in the Central and 
United Provinces, and though, of course, the general consideration 
which I have introduced above is not entirely responsible for the 
difference in the degrees of progress of the Co-operative movement 
in these different parts of India, it is not altogether unconnected 
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therewith. In no province in India does the work of Co-operative 
Societies end with the supply of credit or with the removal of 
indebtedness. It branches out into numerous forms of activity 
devoted to the improvement of the ij^eneral conditions of life of the 
rural population. 

In tlie Punjab the Co-operative movement includes thrift 
societies, societies for compulsory education, for the supply C)f ao-ri- 
culinral implements and household necessaries, silt clearance 
societies, cattle breeding- societies and others. Progress has been 
made with the organisation of marketing, and mi the liyallpur 
district, the (amtre of the Punjab grain trade, fiA^e co-operative sale 
shops have now been opened. Again, societies have been started to 
assist artisans, notably weavers, to oiganise their production. 

But the most interesting, and perhaps the most important work 
done of recent years by (' 0 -o]>orative Societies in the Punjab, is that 
connected with the consolidation of holdings. The law of inheri¬ 
tance of both Hindus and Muslims leads to excessive fragmentation 
of holdings by splitting the latter into a number of independent 
and scattered holdings among the heirs. This fragmentation is 
attended witli various disadvantages and is one of the most serious 
causes of agricultural indebtedness. In some (uises fields are 
reduced to such an extent that it becomes impossible to plough the 
land without coniiuittlng trespass. A good deal of land is wasted 
on fencings and there are cmistant disputes over boundaries. The 
co-operative movement has tackled the problem with remarkable 
success and a large number of societies have been formed in the 
province with the object of consolidating holdings. In three years 
133 consolidation societies have been formed with 500 members, and 
35,000 scattered parcels of land have been consolidated into 4,500. 
The area thus re-striped up to the end of the year 1925 was about 
50,000 acres. Large areas which were formerly uncultivated owing 
to excessive fragmentation have been brought under the plough. 
The general effect of consolidation is to increase the product of land, 
stimulate the desire for improvement, increase rent and decrease 
causes of litigation and quarrels. In several villages wells have been 
sunk to irrigate land previously too split up to be worth the expendi¬ 
ture. In one J ullundur village, an owner who had his land scattered 
in 200 different fields now has it in one, and five more have single 
plots where before each had over 100. 
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The Tillage of Toliarpore is a striking example of what the 
consolidation of holdings has achieved and can achieve. This 
village, comprising 3,477 knnals (a kanal is -/.r of an acre) has been 
consolidated. Its area which was formerly divided into 1,435 fields 
and 844 plots has been consolidated into 63 plots. The average area 
per plot, previously 4 kanals, is now 55 kanals. The two maps 
which show Taharpore village before and after consolidation bear 
more eloquent testimony to the value of this movement than any 
words can do. 

The Bombay Presiden(‘.y is another great stronghold of the co¬ 
operative movement. It now has its own co-operative law, being the 
first province in India to take advantage of the powers conferred 
under the Government of India Act. The year under report saw the 
co-operative movement in Bombay spreading steadily, despite an 
unfavourable agricultural season in some parts of the Presidency. 
There was an increase both in the number of societies and in their 
working capital and the Registrar of Co-operative Societies says that 
the propaganda carried on by his department is slowly teaching the 
people the true principles of (-o-operation. In Bombay, the most 
important type of non-credit society is represented by the cotton 
sale societies whose transactions during the year under report 
amounted to 53-|^ lakhs of rupees. The future development of 
co-operative marketing,’’ says the latest report, “ especially in the 
cotton tract in the southern Mahratta country and in Gujerat appears 
to be very promising.” 

Another noteworthy feature of the Co-operative movement in 
Bombay is its application to the problem of industrial production. 
There are in the Presidency to-day, 70 weavers co-operative societies 
with a membership of 3,000 weavers and a capital of 3 lakhs. The 
indigenous weaving industry is, in India, perhaps second in import¬ 
ance only to agriculture, and the application of the Co-operative 
movement to weaving, with its co-operative buying of raw material 
and sale of finished products, obviously has great scope for good. 

One of the greatest triumphs of the Co-operative Department 
of the Bombay Presidency, however, has been achieved in Sind. It 
was realised in 1917 that the existing system of forming and running 
co-operative societies in Sind was unsuited to its peculiar conditions, 
and therefore the operations of the Presidency Department were 
extended to this outlying part of the Province. The share model 
system was set on foot, by means of which the collection of capital 
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for the society is progressive. A member buys a certain mimber of 
shares of Rs. 20 each in the society and pays for them in instalments 
of Rs. 2 per share per year. Thus it is not difficult for him to pay 
at least ten rupees a year, which means that at the end of ten years 
he becomes the owner of five shares of the value of Rs. 100. When 
this idea took root, it was soon found that members wanted to go 
on increasing their number of shares from year to year, so that we 
now find a man who has paid ten per cent, for five shares in one 
year subscribing to seven shares next year and paying Rs. 14, and 
so on. This enables him to build up a (capital of his own which in 
a few years suffices to meet his ordinary requirements. Some of 
the oldei' societies in the Jamrao Canal area have now a sufficient 
capital of their own, consisting of members’ deposits and a reserve 
fund, to obviate all necessity of borrowing from outside to meet their 
current needs. Agricultural Societic^s in Sind now hold as their 
own nearly 42 per cent, of their aggregate working capital. 

One of the greatest features of this development of credit socie¬ 
ties in Sind has been the organisation of and progress made by 
central financial agencies. As long as the societies had to depend 
upon their meagre deposits and the small loans received from Gov¬ 
ernment, progress could not be rapid. In 1918-19 therefore, it was 
decided to organise the Sind Central Bank. At the start this Bank 
financed all the co-operative societies in Sind, but the increase in the 
number of societies and the interest taken in (;o-operative develop¬ 
ment in different districts led to the organisation of separate district 
banks, and now every district, except the small one of the Upper 
Sind Frontier, possesses a District Central Bank of its own. The 
total working (-apital of these districts banks is now over Rs. 35 
lakhs, and as financial institutions they have acquired considerable 
popularity. 

The effects of the development of this Co-operative Movement in 
Sind during the short y)eriod of six 3 ^ears liave been remarkable. In 
the Hyderabad and Larkhana districts, for instamte, members of the 
societies have freed themselves entirely from their dependence on 
the village bania, at least so far as their current needs are concerned ; 
and in many cases societies have even redeemed their members from 
their previous debts. The immediate result of this has been an 
increase in cultivation, and an uplifting of the standard of life. 
Some members of co-operative societies now own their own ponies and 
camels, whereas five years ago they could never have hoped to be 
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in that happy position. In most of these cases, if a member is 
asked what the benefit of the society has been to him, he will reply 
that tlie securin;^'* of suffitoeni finance at a moderate rate of interest 
has enabled him not only to double his area under cultivation and 
to f)uy ouiriolit n pony or (aimel, but lias also permitted him to 
pbu'e some money as a deposit in his society. 

Co-operation in Ihmoal has, during tlie year under review, fully 
iuaintaiued tl)e progress recorded in earlier reports. Both Agri¬ 
cultural and iJon-Agri(ailtiiral Credit Societies have increased 
in numl)(‘rs and membership. Ih'sides these societies there are 
various otlic]- societies such as Irrigation Societies, Milk Societies, 
Stores and Supply Societies, Artizans’ Societies and Eisherman’s 
Societies. Scliemes have now been drawn up for the organisation 
•of two housing schemes, oue in (hilciitta and the other in Darjeeling, 
and the Bengal (joveriunent have been apj)roai*Iied with a view to 
determining the principles on which they will advance funds to 
societies of this kind. 

The Irrigation and Milk Societies form a very interesting side 
of the movemeul. The former carry out small hxail schemes of irri¬ 
gation and the number of societies rose by nearly a hundred during 
the year. The latter are under the Milk Union in Calcutta, whose 
chief duty is to distribute milk ( ollecded from them as well as to lend 
them money. Dining the last few years, milk from the Union has 
been in great demand, and it is understood that in the near future 
it will adopt the system of supjilying milk in sealed bottles instead of 
special cans. Another very interesting development of the Co-opera- 
Uve movejnent in Btmgal is to be found in the aiiti-Malarial Socie¬ 
ties which sliowed i\ stiiking exjtansion during the year under 
revienv. 'Jdiese societies have alr(‘ady done much to improve the 
public lieulth of their localities and ilicy are now undertaking to 
solve the problem of jiure water supply by sinking tube wells in 
places where there, is a scarcity of drinking water. The organisa¬ 
tion of liealth boards at suitable centies lor groups of anti-malarial 
Nocieties has also biHui taken up. 

Idle Higher Co-opeiative Organizations in Bengal include 
(h’edit Unions, Central Banks, Prodiu'crs’ Unions, the Central Anti- 
Malaria Society and the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, The 
position of the Provincial Bank is satisfactory, and it successfully 
met the mseds of the Central Societies during the year by giving 
loans, as well as by taking over their surplus. 
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The Co-operative movement in the United Provinces has lan¬ 
guished somewhat during the year, but the local Government have 
taken the matter up by announcing towards the end of the year the 
appointment of a Committee to enquire into the whole question of 
co-operaiion. The Committee’s terms of reference arc as follows : — 

(1) to enquire into and report the reason wliy co-operative 
societies in various localities have not succeeded better 
in gaining the (confidence and support of the people, and 

(‘J) lo make proj)08als for improving tlie organisation, supervi¬ 
sion, control, audit and financing of the movement in all 
its branches. 

'hhe action of (lie Government and the efforts of the non-official 
enthusiasts for the co-operative cause have already resulted in in¬ 
creasing the interest of the rural pu])li(c in (co-operation. 

The record of tlie year in the ('Ontral Provinces also is not very 
encouraging. The number of (h)-operat,ive Sotdeties under award 
and li({uidation rose appreciably, whilst, many others ar(‘ reporfed to 
be abs()lut(dy dormant. Tn some disti’icis in the Province, the 
m()V(‘ment is now in a state of suspended animation. Tlie latest 
audit held shows tin* following (dassification : — 

(Viiinil rrcvliicc.s. bi'Uir. 

1 

fol 4t) 

SC): i(;o 

]i<; 2 

T]r. only action wliicli is likely to place the niovcnicni on a sound 
basis IS a tlionmf.h and systematic org-anisation of societies. I’ortim- 
atelv, ail (Jentral Banks in the Provinee are fnlly alive to the giavitv 
of the sitna tion. A large majority of hanks have made a good'"hegiii- 
ning in the work of reorganisation, and in some hanks the leacline 
direetors are taking an active part in the reconstruction of societies” 
The supreme importance of reorganisation has again been impressed 
on hanks, and recently, training classes have been held at every 
divisional centre for the purpose of instructing Government Audi¬ 
tors and the stalls of hanks and societies, in the theory and praetice- 
of Co-ojierative work, with special reference to reorganisation. The 
Jlegistrar of Po-operative Societies has also arranged to relieve some- 


A. \Cn good 
b. ‘-iood 
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1). bad 

F. Financially dangpri>u> 
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Governnieiit Auditors for reorganisation in the current year and 
has })ersuaded some hanks to appoint whole-time reorganisers. 

I’nrning to Madras, we now^ see an animated scene, a great con¬ 
trast with the last few years. Interest in the co-operative movement 
is inc^reasing, as (;an he seen from the almost continuous conferences 
of various kinds, which are held to furiher the progress of the move- 
laent. During the year a scheme for tlie reorganisation of the 
higher controlling staft was iiitroduc(‘(]. According to it the Pro¬ 
vince has heeii divided into eight (‘ircles, each under the charge of a 
Deputy R(‘gistrar. These eiglit circles ar(‘ again subdivided into 24 
sections, (‘ach in charge of an Assistant Registrar. 

Idle (cx])ansion of existing societies and the devel()])nient of the 
movement hy the formation of new societies made satisfactory pro¬ 
gress during th(‘ yeai-. Also, (‘xcellent results have attended the 
eJforts made in Madras (Ity to rectify had societies. Responsihility 
for the supm'vision of societies and for thmr primary audit is gradu¬ 
ally being taken over by non-otticial agencit‘s. The piog*rcss made 
by societies in th(‘ir trade activitiiss has been steady though slow. 
The attempts made in certain districts to doveloj) joint sales by 
organising a system of granting loans on the pledge of their agricul¬ 
tural produce have achieved some su(*cess. 

Satisfactory progress was made daring the year in the organi¬ 
sation of labour on co-operative lines. At the end of the year there 
were 38 societies of labourers whose object was to find work for their 
members. During the year tliese societies secured contracts worth 
Rs. 2’81 lakJis and the work actually completed within the year was 
valued at Rs. 2’44 lakhs. 

An interesting feature of the year’s work was the organisation of 
special societies in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts to reclaim 
the lands affected by the abnormal floods in the Cauvery in July 
1924. vSoven societies w^ere formed for the reclamation of about 
acres of land. lu most cases the actual work of reclamation is 
being carried out by the society as a whole on behalf of the indivi¬ 
dual members. 

Another importunt feature of the year’s work was the formation 
of land mortgage banks. The ordinary credit societies are not in a 
position to grant long-term loans for land improvement, clearing off 
prior debts, etc. This is due not to lack of money in the movement 
but to the insufiicieiicy of long-term money; and one of the methods 
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by wliicli it is proposed to attract more long-term money is by tbe 
formation of these land-mortg-age banks. During the year two such 
banks were started. 

There are five societies in the Presidency for members of certain 
criminal tribes. By the end of the year, these societies had 499 
juembers and a paid-up share capifal of Rs. i'),r‘kS8. All these 80 (‘ie~ 
ties have worked at a profit, net profit earned amounting in the 
aggregate to Rs. G8(). There are now 48 societies exclusively for 
scavengers and sweepers em])loyed in municipalities or UTiions with 
a [)aid-up share (ai])ilal of Rs. f32,244. 

Tlie Provincial Co-oj)erative Union conducted a fraining class 
during (,li(‘ year for the ollice-bearers of soio’eties and other non- 
official workers in the movement for whi(di purpose the Madras 
(jovernnuuit sanctioned a recurring grant of Rs. 1,200 for five years. 
Considerable progress was made in the matter of federating lo(^al 
unions into district organizations. These Disfrict Federations have 
as their obje(!(, the co-ordination of the woi'k of the local unions, the 
provision of an efficient and well-trained non-official co-operative 
stall', and the promotion of co-operative education and propaganda. 

The problem of caittle insurance on a co-operative basis was 
again taclded during the year. JModel bye-laws were drawn up in 
consultation with the Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department , and two cattle insurance societies, the first of their kind 
in this Presidency, were regivstered. Government have undertaken 
to meet any loss incurred, subject to a maximum limit of Rs. 1,000, 
by the three first experimental societies. 

In Burma the year saw an actual decrease in the number of Agri¬ 
cultural credit societies registered and also in membership, but this 
was due to the weeding out of unsatisfactory societies. 

Co-operative Town Banks and similar urban credit societies con¬ 
tinued to make steady progress and increased in number and member¬ 
ship. iheie was also a sati>sfacTory rise in the deposits and owned 
capital of these institutions. An uuvsatisfactory feature was a 
lendency for Avorking expenses to inciease. These urban societies 
have already become the potential depositories of the funds of local 
bodies, and several of the larger banks appear to be quite capable of 
undertaking the custody of public money on fixed deposit. Cattle 
insurance societies are confined to five districts in the dry zone, and 
share the deterioration which has attacked co-operative societies in 
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these areas. The question of opening cattle insurance societies in 
Lower Burma was studied, and a certain amount of propaganda work 
was carried out. Agricultural societies for purposes other than 
credit again showed few signs of progress or prosperity but a little 
was achieved in the very important matter of the distribution of 
selected and improved seed. The unexpected recovery of the Lega- 
ing Rice Mill during the year is worthy of mention. This society 
has cleared off its debt to the firm which erected its mill, has reduced 
its previous loss to a very small figure, and has also gained local 
renown for the excellence of its milling. Among non-agricultural 
societies, a new Rangoon Dairy Society was formed, on the initiative 
of the Rangoon Corporation; while the Pegu Rice Milling and Trad¬ 
ing Society again closed a siu-c.essful year with a handsome profit. 

The Mandalay Provincial Bank again had a successful year. Its 
fixed (lej)osits increased by Rs. T lakhs to Rs. 90*59 lakhs, of which 
25 per cent. re])resents the money of Burnians, indicating increased 
confidence on tln^ part of the people of tlie country. In view of the 
over financiilg of many sodeties in past years, the maximum borrow¬ 
ing limits of societies were lowered, with tlu^ result that the Bank 
suffered from the somewhat unusual embarrassment of a surfeit of 
cash, and was obliged to reduce its rates of iTiteresi. on fixed deposits. 
But this action had no aj)preciable effect on the flow of deposits. 
Another promising syjnptom was the marked rise in the current 
accounts of the Rangoon and Thaton brandies, amounting to approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 1*80 lakhs. Tliis money is almost entirely Burmese, and 
75 per cent, of it, as retpiired h\ tlie rules, was maintained in liquid 
form. Three new Central Banks were registered during the year 
bringing the total number nj> to 2d. Four of them are flourishing 
institutions managed on sound business lines and doing good work. 
Of the four most flourishing institutions the Pegu District Bank, 
which can when necessary obtain credit from the Imperial Bank 
without the intervention of the Provincial Bank or the support of the 
Registrar, was most prominent. 

From Bihar and Orissa steady progress is reported, and the 
figures for the year show that nearly a thousand new societies of 
various kinds were registered. But against these must be set the 
fact that 123 societies were liquidated during the same period, in¬ 
cluding the central bank at Ban pur. whose principal officers were 
criminally prosecuted for inis-appropriation of funds and sentenced 
to varying terms of imprisonment. The great need of many central 
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banks is still for capable and active directors; a need wbicb is ex¬ 
emplified by the strong contrast lud ween the financial results achieved 
by the different unions, and l)y the record of collections from the 
primary societies, which average only about 60 per cent, of the 
demand. It is a matter for saiisfaction that no less than one-fourth 
of the agricultural societies are now affiliated to one or other of 
the 196 guarantee unions in tlie province, which are reported to 
contribute gre.atly to the mutual strengthening of the societies’ 
credit and the efficiency of their working. Interesting statistics are 
available of the large measure of suc cess which has attended the 
movement in its primary object of relieving indebtedness. During 
the 3| years immediately preceding January 1925 the amount of 
interest saved for the members on an average calculation is estimated 
at Rs. 34,86,972, the amount of land redeemed by members at 15,000 
acres, and the land newly purchased at 10,000 acres, while the num¬ 
ber of their cattle has increased by over a lakh. The total indebted¬ 
ness of members since they joined tlie movement had been reduced 
at the beginning of the year from Rs. 58 lakhs to Rs. 52 lakhs, and 
the bulk of their debts to money-lenders had been transferred to 
societies. Many individuals have cleared themselves entirely of 
debt, while one society recently rej)oited that this was true of all its 
members. Extravagant ex])endiiur(5 on ceremonials is being cur¬ 
tailed, while the growing fen demy to settle disputes by arbitration 
exercises a check on wasteful litigation. Thrift is inculcated also 
by the encouragement of deposits in the village bank, by insistence 
on the punctual payment of kists, and by the introduction of share 
capital into village societies. An interesting development during 
1925 is the starting of an Oriya quarterly, called the “ Sahjog 
Samachar,” in the interests of flic inovement. 

Reviewing the report of Ihe working of Co-operative Societies in 
Assam for 1924-25 the Ministry of Education state that the year 
witnessed a further expansion and development of the co-operative 
movement in the Province. 4die Director of Co-operative Societies 
records a larger p\iblic confidence, an increased flow of money, the 
penetration of the movement into areas hitherto unexplored, and a 
persistent demand for new societies. The signs are healthy and 
encouraging, and the Government regard without apprehension the 
likelihood of an acceleration of the rate of progress. The scope and 
efficiency of non-official agency is developing steadily, and a scheme 
for strengthening the official staff is under consideration. 
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Tile progress of ag“ricultiiral co-operation has been rapid in the 
Surma Valley, but comparatively slow in the Assam Valley. It is 
hoped that after the recent strengthening of the staff for the Assam 
Valley, the co-operative movement there will receive greater atten¬ 
tion. Co-ordination between the Co-operative and Agricultural 
Departments has resulted in the distribuiion of improved seeds, 
manures and implements of husbandry, and in ihe adoption of im¬ 
proved methods of cultivation by the rural population. Agricul¬ 
tural Societies are now in a position to provide short term crop loans 
on a larger scale. 

During the year under review, useful contributions were made 
by the societies for public purposes, such as the construction of 
village roads and school buildings, the purchase of medicines for 
kala a/ar treatment, and the award of scholarships to deserving 
students. A cowherds’ society, the first of its kind, has been started 
in Sunamganj. 

In January, 192(), two confeituiccs of tlic liigliest importance to 
the co-operative TiioveuKuit all ()V(u- India were held in Bombay. 
TIh^so w i‘ie the All-Jndia C()-oj)erative Eegistiai s Confeieuce and the 
All-India Co-operat ive Banks Conference. The Registrars’ Con- 
terence was presided over by iJr. II. Calvert, Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societ ies in the Run jab, a famous authority on the subject of 
co-operation. In his presidential address he stressed the need of 
educating the Indian peasant to ])etter things, and the necessity of 
unremitting iiard woik on tlie j)art of all who were interested in the 
progress of the co-operative movement. A number of resolutions, 
Avhose object was to stimulate co-operative activities all over India 
and to (X)-ordinate effort, were passed at this Conference. The 
Rresident of the Co-operative Banks Conference was Mr. Lallubhai 
Samaldas. In his presidential s[)ee(*h he quoted figures which 
showed the striking ])rogress made by co-operative banking during 
the past ten years. The Conference considered whether a Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank for all India was re(juired, and if so, on what lines it 
should be organised. After some discussion it was resolved to refer 
the matter to the proposed association of Provincial Banks for fuller 
consideration. Another resolution referred to the development of 
land mortgage credit,, and the assistance to be rendered by Provin¬ 
cial Banks in such developments. An identical resolution was con¬ 
sidered by the Registrars' Conference also, and both Conferences 
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approved of the starting of Co-operative Mortgage Banks covering 
small areas. They were further of opinion that the work of issuing 
and demarr;ating the Mortgagee Debentures can be undertaken by 
Provincial Banks or Central Advancing Agencies, provided that 
they maintain separate accounts for this department of their work. 
They also recommended that Government should recognise the deben¬ 
tures issued under this scheme as trustee securities and agree to 
guarantee the interest payable on debentures till redemption. In 
giving effect to this scheme they considered that it was desirable to 
confine its benefits, as far as possible, to working agriculturists. 
Other resolutions were passed at the (lo-operative Banks Conference 
all with the object of improving and tu)-ordinating co-operative 
banking. 

There is a good deal of progress to re})ort in Education of all 
kinds during the year. The backwardness of India in the matter 
of Education is (lonstantly used as a reproach against the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but the detractors of the latter would do well to bear 
a few elementary considerations in mind. The problem of educat¬ 
ing India is the problejn of educating almost a continent. The 
administrative eli'ort and the financial outlay involved are enormous, 
and it must be remembered that the Indian Government is now, and 
in fact for the last two generations has been, trying to meet the 
necessities and demands of a modern progressive state with the 
slender resources of an oriental community. The almost entire 
abstention hitherto of Indian women from the teaching profession 
has been a great handicap to the progress of elementary education. 
Again, there are hosts of j)raci.ical details which affe(T the progress 
of education in India and are forgotten by most critics of the Indian 
Government’s achievements in this field. Text-books, for example, 
have to be printed in a multitude of vermumlars; numbers of Indian 
children live on inaccessible hills or in remote little hamlets, and 
the prejudice against the education of girls is really only now begin¬ 
ning to disappear. These and many other similar considerations 
bear very directly on the question of educational progress in India. 
In spite of all these and many other inimical conditions, however, 
the process of educating India’s children is going on steadily, if 
slowly. And here I propose to review the year’s work in education, 
province by province, and quote figures to enable the reader to judge, 
both of what has already been achieved in Indian education, and also 
of the distance still to be travelled, before the point is reached at 
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whicli the proportion of literates to the total population of India will 
bear comparison with similar proporUons in Western countries. 

hvery })roTince in India shows pro^-ress in education during the 
year. Hecont pro^f-ress in tlie Punja]» may ])e deseribed first, for, 
a})art from the actual advance to be recorded, it calls for an observ¬ 
ation of iL'reat i7n])ori,a,uce. TJie ediicaiicmal hisi(U’y of the l^unjab 
dur ing- the past two or three years shows wliat can be accomplished 
under the miicli abus(‘d dyarchic system, when tliat system is proper¬ 
ly woi k(*(l. ITntil tlio otlier day, tiie Jbinjab Minister for Education 
wjis a j^enib'inan wlio was snppoi’ted soli<]ly by the majority in the 
Pnn jal) islativ(* (-ouncil. He was thus in a ])osition somewhat 

similar to that of an Ennlisli Ministei’ wlio ('iijoys the confidence of 
iIh‘ ffoiise of (k)mnions. He was able to work out, his schemes and 
yet th(‘ cons(‘nt, of the liCyislalive Council to them. Consequently 
educaticm in the Ibin jab benc'.fited enormously duriny his time, and, 
indeed, is an objc'ct lesson showiny what mioht be ac*complished in 
ev(‘Ty Transferred Department in ey(‘ry j)royim‘e in India if only 
solid parties could be fornuHl in the Ijeyislative Councils to support 
the Ministers in cdiarye of these Departments. 

^Fhe net increase in enrolment in tlio J^nn jal) during* the last four 
years agyreyates 8()LCti(>0 [)upils. The total enrolment on the 31st 
i\rarch, 19^25, was 919,649 pupils, (>r 77,743 more than in the pre¬ 
vious year. 1^he percentage of piipils to the total population now 
stands at 4'‘14, as com])ared with 4■07 last year and 2-7 four years 
ago. If tli(‘ figure's for boys alone are taken into calculation, the 
p(‘i’ceutage is 7-28 as against 6-6 in th(' ])i'e(‘eding year, and 4-26 
in 1920-21. 

In 1924 the Punjab (loveinuimu, eaiaied out Deforms in the 
system of se('ondary ('dueatioii with the olqeet of securing a more 
e([uital)le distribution of facilities between the different areas and 
comm nil it ies. Already the now poliev has nu't with great success. 
The expi'iiditiire of all fToveriinieut institutions has been reviewed 
and economies have been effected. Money thus rendered available 
lias been used foi* llie expansion and improvement, of secondary 
educaiion in rural areas, and a. large number of schools in these 
areas have now been jilact'd on the grant-in-aid list. 

Ib'imarv Education, as can f)c understood from the fie-ures 

»/ O' 

already (quoted, is making great strides, and eoiiipnlsory primary 
education is expanding rapidly. Hu March 31st, 1925, compul- 
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sion was in force in 25 urban and 250 rural areas; and the more 
recent reports of the Education Department show that the number 
of the latter now exceeds 400. The hesitant attitude of certain 
municipalities is somewhat disconcerting’, especially as it appears 
to be prompted by mistaken forebodings of laroudy increased finan¬ 
cial commitments. As the Director {)f Pul)li(* Instruction in the 
Pun jal) has remarked, ('ompulsion should be reo-arded as a guarantee 
that the money devoted to education is spent in tlie most fruitful 
mannei' l)y ensuring that the boys shall remain at scliool long 
enough to gain a firm grasp of literacy. 

The education of girls in the l^unjab has now been taken seri¬ 
ously in hand. Training (lasses have been amalgamated with some 
of the High s( ■hools for girls, a scheme whitdi has result(‘d in very 
gratifyifig improvement. Of imniense im])ortan(‘e is the decision 
taken by the people of the Mianwali district to have co-education in 
the primaiy classes. Co-education up to this stage appears to be 
the only satisfactory solution to the difficult problem of girls^ 
education in India, and it is ho})(‘d thai. other parts of the Province 
will follow the example of Mianwali. The Lady Mm lagan and 
Victoria Oirls’ Schools in Lahore' are now in a, very prosperous 
condition and similar schools have been started in other important 
centres in the [)rovince. 

Professional training has a. place in the march of Punjab 
Education. The Maclagan (k)ll(^ge of Engim'iuing has entered on 
the second year of its history and tin' kc'enness of the c.ompetition for 
admission is seen from the fact that there were d50 (aindidates for 
fifty va(aiiit {)la(;es this year. Iteports from other institutions such 
as the King Edward Medical College, Lahore, the Ag’ri(;ultural 
College, Lyallpur, and the School of Engineering, Rasul, indicate 
that progress is being maintained. 

A very interesting feature of education in the Punjab is the 
‘‘play-for-all’’ movement, requiring all pupils without exc’eption 
to play games regularly either during or after school hours. The 
equally novel ‘‘ food-for-all movement serves to allay undue fati¬ 
gue during school hours. An interesting account of this latter 
movement is given by a headmaster, who writes: — 

During the recess all the boys fall into line and take their re¬ 
freshment. The food consists of gram, which is kept in water 
during the night, and is boiled and then fried in ghee, with some 
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salt, pepper and other iii^fredients, in the morning*. It is also mixed 
with potatoes, peas, etc., a(;(rording* to the season. The boys like it, 
and look forward eagerly to the food, especially those who come 
from the adjoining villages. The cost averages one pice (a 
farthing) per head per diem.” Another good sign is that girls in 
the schools are taking more and more to the playing of games. 

Of extraordinary interest and importance is the movement in the 
Punjab for the education of illiterate adults. On March 31st, 1925, 
there were 2,373 schools for male adults with Gl,961 pupils. It is 
proposed by tlie Government that besides j)ermanent and stationary 
adult schools there should be temporary night schools to spread 
education as widely as possible. As soon as the adults of an area 
have been given a reasonable opportunity of becoming literate, the 
school should be transferred to another place, where there is an 
urgent and keen desire for such instruction. Thus within a few 
years facilities for instruciion should have 1)een made available to 
a large proportion of the illiterate adults in the whole Province. 

Even more important than the establishment of adult schools 
and the imparting of instruction is the task of ensuring the retention 
by the adult of the education gained during the short school course. 
As in the case of boys, adults are in danger of relapsing into illite¬ 
racy after leaving school, unless measures are taken to counteract 
this tendency. The Government proposes, therefore, to bring to the 
knowledge of the rural population the most important achievements 
in agricultural and hygienic science, in the breeding and care of 
cattle, in the methods of combating and preventing the common 
ailments and diseases, and the value of co-operation and the ele¬ 
mentary principles of civics and administration. The measures by 
which it is proposed to do this comprise the establishment of village 
libraries, the organisation of njeetings for the reading of pamphlets 
and journals, the liolding of discussions on these readings, and 
magic lantern leiitures on useful and interesting subjects. Eor these 
lectures the Provincial Branch of the lied Cross Society have given 
lanterns to each district. Slides for lectures and their catalogues 
are available from the Punjab 'Text Book Committee. 

With the development of adult education in rural areas the 
library has become a necessity. It is essential to make provision 
for general reading so that the pupils should be able to make use of 
their lately-won literacy. In some Punjab districts libraries have 
already been started in vernacular schools. In addition to the 
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works of vernacular literature the libraries will contain a number 
of pamphlets and journals dealing with matters of general interest 
and iinportamic. The Punjab Text Book Committee is a great help 
to such libraries and supplies many useful books, pamphlets and 
journals to them free of charge. It is anticipated, therefore, that 
in the course of time the night school will give way in importance 
to the village library which should become the centre of village 
intel led ual act i vity. 

In Madras the main features of the educational administrati^m 
during ilie yf-ar ending March 31st, 1925, were appreciable in- 
i leases in the number of ])ublic institutions, in their strength, and 
in the total expenditure on education. This expenditure is borne 
bg pul)lic aj\d private funds to the extent of 50 ]>er cent, and 44 per 
cent, resptadively. 5*2 per cent, of the total po])nlation of the 

Presidency are now under instrindion, but only 2*1 per cent, of the 
girls are being taught in schools. In 1924 the Madras Government 
caused an elementary education survey to be undertaken with a view 
to increasing facilities for primary education. The survey has been 
completed and is now under consideration. Another survey has 
now been appointed, tliis time for secondary education, with a 
special officer to conduct it who wdll prepare a programme for the 
expansion of seciondary education and also examine the present 
system of grants-in-aid to aided secondary schools. Also a 
representative Committee on secondary education consisting of 
those engaged in teaching in high schools and of certain managers 
of high schools, has been appointed to examine the present system 
of secondary education, with special reference to the line of demarc¬ 
ation to be drawui betw^een elementary and secondary education, and 
the possibility of classifying the curricula of middle and high 
schools according as a school prepares pupils for practical, for 
higher, or for collegiate education. 

Female education show^ed a notable advance during the year 
under review. The number of girls’ schools intended solely for 
Indian girls rose from 3,050 to 3,220 and their strength from 208,727 
to 220,073. There were during this year 460,364 girls attending all 
grades of schools against 430,583 in the previous year. There were 
36 women studying medicine, whilst one was studying in the T^aw 
College at Madras. 

A noteworthy feature of the Madras Government’s educational 
policy is the attempt to improve Moplah education. A special 

g2 
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gu[)ervisiTi^ siaff has now been sanetionod by the Government to 
look after Moplah edinaition and during the year the total number 
of public schooLs intended for Moplahs increased from 661 with 
51,292 pupils to (S65 sc'hools with 63,642 pupils. Even the remote 
Lac(*adive Islands have theii* schools, but it is, perhaps, not very 
sur])rLsing to learn that the inhabitants of the Islands do not at 
present lake any i:jreat interest in ediuat.ion. 

Bihar and Orissa until <juite recentlv sulfered unihu’ the reproach 
of bac]:vvardness in education, but of late yeais, the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment has be(Mi striving- with considerable success to remove this 
reproacli. In tlo' last four years the percenta‘'(^ of the male popu¬ 
lation 7 -(M‘(u\’inc- instruction in ediK*ation institutions has risen from 
3*92 to 5-29; and 35*1 j>er cent, of the Indian boys of school-p^oing' 
age aT(i now attendino scluxd, as com])ar(ul wutli 2T'(S ])er cent, three 
years ago. Pai i iciilarly ray)id j)rogr('ss was made during the year 
ending Mandi 31st, 1925, in wliich montli the total number of 
pupils (iK)ys and girls) under instruction was 999,687—or nearly 
100,000 more than the highest figure })revionsly recorded in the 
hisioiy of the province. 

The Goveinnumt ot Biliai and Orissa drew uj) some years ago a 
regular ])rograTuim‘ tor the e\])ansion and improvement of primary 
education to be comy)l(‘ted gradually over a course of ten years 
Although approved in 1919-20 the programme could not be carried 
out owing to financial stringency, and the district l)oards were left 
to do as best they (*ould. Now that, circumstances have changed 
considerably, this year’s y)rovincia,l budget being a surplus budget, 
the lo(ial Government have aJinonneod their definite desire to provide 
ebunentary education in th(‘ first instance np to the lower primary 
stage for all bo^^s or at least foi- as many as must be educated before 
compulsion can be applied. This ])ercentage has been taken at 80 
and the necessary orders have now been issued. 

The extra cost of the programme is approximately Rs. 93 lakhs 
or Rs. 74 lakhs according as education is or is not made free. How 
this extra money is to be raised is a difficnlf (yuestion. The district 
board electorates at present resent the idea of extra taxation, but 
the Government emphasise that they (*an only be co-sharers in 
responsibility with the districi boards and their subordinate bodies 
in this matter of extension of primary education. The district 
boards are even unwilling to be given the power of raising fundft 
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themselves, and the only hope of immediate progress seems to lie 
in the new unions now being formed under the Village Administra¬ 
tion Act whicJi have the power io raise taxation for expenditure on 
primary schools. The Government trust that when district hoards 
are unable to provide funds, the unions may agree to levy cesses 
for ediK'ation. 

Towards the close of the year, imj)ortani orders were passed' 
regarding the adminisi rati ve re-organisation of ihti EdiKtation 
Department in tlie Province, (h^itain powc'rs hitherto vesl(‘d in 
the Direc.bu' of Public Lnstruciion have b(‘en delegated to the divi¬ 
sional inspectors, who have also been relieved by the furthei' devo¬ 
lution of powers on district inspect.ojs and on the managing coin- 
mil t(‘es and headmasters of high and first-grade training schools. 
Tile olhce^ of dist-i ict inspectors havij been strengthened, and in one 
dixision the ('xperiment is being tri(ul of freeing tliese oflicers from 
tlie intermediate control of the divisional ins])cctor and placing 
tlnuii directly under th(‘ head of the department, it has been deci¬ 
ded also to ap[)oint a I)(‘j)uty Uireidress of Ibiblic instruction to 
deal with female education, and to increase the number of assistant 
inspectresses, while the existing posts of insjiectress will be abo¬ 
lished. A proposal to award two State scholarships every year for 
the study of scientific; or literary subjcMds in England, in place of 
the two existing scliolarships, whicli were only filled uj) as vacan¬ 
cies occurred, was sanctioned. 

In the Central Provinces the numlier of pupils during the year 
ending March 31st, 1925, rose from 353,140 to 362,153. This in¬ 
crease was shared by every class of institution except the recognised 
girl schools and special schools, where the numbers fell by 91 and 
297 respectively. Much valuable work in secondary education was 
accomplished by the High School Education Board, which was 
brought into being during the previous year by the High School 
Education Act. The Board provided regulations, laid down the 
subjects of the High School Certificate Examination, arranged for 
the preparation of syllabuses in Agriculture and Botany, made re¬ 
commendations for encouraging manual training, and for the first 
time conducted its own High School Examination. 

The number of recognised primary schools rose from 3,948 to 
3,966 and of the pupils attending them from 242,943 to 245,597. 
The Central Provinces Government in this respect complain that 
certain local bodies are still prone to confirm untraineS teachers and. 
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to pay their teachers less than the prescribed minimum salaries, a 
practice which is bound to militate against present efficiency and 
future improvement. Slow progress was made in the introduction 
of (orapulsory primary education. Schemes were sanctioned for 
10 villages in the Akola llistrict and for the Buldana Municipality, 
and w(ue submitted for a number of other municipalities and for 
about 70 villages in otlnu* districts. Female Education showed no 
marked imj)rovement over previous years. The proportion of girls 
who completed the school course is still too b)w, and difficulty is 
sometimes experienced in obtaining teachers for the Anglo-Yerna- 
cular jMiddle S(‘hools and candidales for training as teachers for 
primary schools. A very satisfactory feature of the year in the 
(kuitral Ib'ovinces was the increase in the number of pupils belong¬ 
ing to the depressed classes, and it is very encouraging that 1,256 
pupils of these classes attended Middle Schools and 49 attended 
High Schools, this being an increase of 527 attending Middle and 
Higli Schools dui-ing the year as compared with the previous year. 

Bengal also made steady progress during the year—a progress 
shared })y all forms of education; primary, secondary professional, 
technical, university and female. During the year, the total num¬ 
ber of educational institutions in the ])rovin(*e increased by 1,172 
to 67,178. The progress in female education is particularly en¬ 
couraging, the number of recognised schools of all kinds for 
Indian girls rose from 12,961 to 18,494, z.c., by 4-1 per cent., and 
the number of ])upils attending them increased to well over 305,000. 

On a(‘(*ount of the jtdusal of the Jjegisbitive (huncil to vote the 
salaries of the Ministers, the Ministry of Education was dissolved In 
August, 1924, and ITis Excellency the (jovernor had to assume 
charge of the Department under the Temporary Administration 
Rules. Owing to the political activity of the Swarajists, the sala¬ 
ries of the inspecting otii(‘ers were refused by the Council. This 
created a temporary set-back in the educational administration of 
the province, temporary because the necessary provision was 
restored in the sup[)leniejitary budget of the year under report. 

A revised curriculum for maktabs (indigenous Muslim Schools) 
on the lines of that for the primary schools was approved by the 
Provincial Government during the year under review. The Muslim 
community of Bengal has for nearly a century looked forward to the 
construction of a special c'ollege for Muslims in Calcutta. With a 
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view to the establishment of such a collep^e, a plot of land was 
acquired some yoars ag'o but the project was held up by hnancial 
striugem.y. The proposal was revived last year by Mr. Fazl-ul- 
Daq, tlieii Education Minister, and funds for the establishment of a 
first o'r;i(le collea'e for Muslims in Calcutta were voted bv the Beno-al 
Legislative Council. The foundation stone of the College was laid 
by TTis Excelleucy the (xovernor of llengfal on 9th December 1924, 
and it is hoped to open the Colleg-e before the end of 1926. 

Th(' United Provinces, unfortunately, were unable to report 
much progress iii female education during the year ending March 
31st, 1925. Primary Schools for girls increased by 36, but the 
enrol men i in them fell oft very slightly during the year—the 
deciease ])eing due to a slackening of efl’ort on the part of District 
Boards. Intermediate Colleges for girls remained during the year 
at the same level as the y)receding year, both as regards the number 
of colleges and the number of students. In other kinds of ediu'n- 
tion, howe'^^er, the provime has good y)rogress to report. The 
number of schools and ])upils, in both primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion, increased during the year, and considerable progress was made 
by Municipal Boards in the introduction of (‘ompulsory primary 
education for boys in municipalities. During the year six muni¬ 
cipal boards introduced comj)ulsi()n on the terms j)reposed by Gov¬ 
ernment, 7 .C., provided the total coniribution made by Government 
to the muniiupal boards does not, exceed 60 ])er cent, of the total 
cost, the Cov(wnment undertake to pay two-thirds of the extra cOvSt 
involved, imduding the cost of remission of fees, and also the total 
cost of bringing the minimum pay of the teachers omy)loyed in boys* 
vernacular schools up to the standard of pay prescribed for district 
board teachers. A very encouraging feature of this side of educa¬ 
tional work in the United Provinces has been the manifest progress 
which bus been made by the great majority of the boards which 
have introduced compulsion. Improvement has been particularly 
noticeable in the stalling and ecjuipy^ing of the schools. Another 
noteworthy feature of education in the United Provinces is the atten¬ 
tion b(‘ing given to the depressed (dasses. The district boards in 
the proviiK'e at the end of the year under review maintained 777 
schools for the dej)resstui classes wdth an enrolment of 23,030, as 
against 687 schools, with an enrolment of 22,943, in the previous 
year. Eeymrts from a number of boards show that the depressed 
classes have begun to realise the value of education and that there is 
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less obje(^tion now than formerly on the part of the higher castes to 
the admission to schools of children from the depressed classes. 

In Bombay, of late years, very great attention has been paid to 
education and the progress of the Presidency during the past decade 
has been impressive. In 191G-17 Bombay stood 4th in the list of 
provim es as regards the proportion of boys attending schools, and 
second in the case of girls. By the end of 1922-23 Bombay had 
risen to ihe first jilace for both boys and girls. This very satis- 
faeiorv jirogress was coiiiinued during 1924-25. The number of 
primary schools for boys increased by 309 and the total number of 
girls under instruction in primary sidiools rose by 3,G80 to 170,414. 
It is ('lear, of course, from these latter figures that there is need for 
considerable progress still, before female education in the Presi¬ 
dency can be said to be in a satisfactory condition, but there are 
indications of a general awakening among the masses of the need 
for the primary education of girls. At present nearly 75 per cent, 
of Brahmin girls are attending primary schools, whilst amongst the 
depressed classes th(‘ piucentage is less Ilian 2. The (Government 
of Bombay have taken the education of the depressed classes seriously 
in hand and have issued orders that no disabilities are to be imposed 
on the children of these ( lasses in any school conducted by a public 
authority in its own or in a hired building, and that wlnu’e schools 
are lield in temples or in hired buildings from which the dejiressed 
classes are excluded, other arrangements should be made witliout 
delay. There luive been difiiculties in a few places, but on the wdiole 
the orders have been accejited witliout very serious protest and in 
a few villages in whicdi the school meets in a temple, the villagers 
have erected a shed for the children of the depressed classes. 
8<*.holarsh]})s, too, have been founded for them by the Government 
which is also pajdng great attention to the education of children 
belonging to jungle and hill-tribes. The problem of the education 
of tlie Bliils is beinu- studied. 

O 

The numbers of pupils reading in the Secondary Schools in¬ 
creased by G per ctmt. A. committee has been appointed to enquire 
into the system of Secondary education and the result of their 
investigation is aw aited. A new Primary Education Bill providing 
for the introdmdion of compulsion at the instance either of local 
authority or of the Government of a local authority or of the Gov¬ 
ernment is now before the Legislative Council. The improvement 
in the provincial finances will enable the Government to continue 
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the progress recorded, but unless the local tax-payer is willing tO' 
make sacrifices, progress can only be spasmodic and slow. The 
example of the villages in Barpeta subdivision which have volun¬ 
tarily imposed on themselves a small cess for the improvement of 
their sc^hool is, the Government trust, a good omen. 

Many important questions connected with education were taken 
up during the year or after its close, namely the increase of grants 
to aided institutions, improvement of the pay of the subordinate 
educ^ational service, the question of rates of fees in the Government 
and aided schools, the rcinstitution of a public examination at the 
close of i.he Middle School course, the reorganization of Sanskrit 
education and a further consideration of the system of Muslim 
education. 

A very interesting and iiri])ortant devcdopnient was the inaugu¬ 
ration in November 1925 of free and compiilsor}^ education in two 
wards of Bombay city. The two wards F and G in which the 
Compulsory Education Act has just been applied for a beginning, 
comprise an area of 13*2 square miles out of a total area of 24 square 
miles for the whole city of Boml)ay, f.c., a little more than half of 
the city. In beginning the aj)p]i(^ation of (‘impulsion in these two 
wards, therefore^ the Municipal Corporation has tried to solve the 
most dillicult part of the problem of illiteracy. Not only is the 
area very vast, but it comprises most of the j)Overty, backwardness 
and illitera(-y of the city. There are about GO mills in these two 
wards, and the population is almost wholly conjposed of mill-workers 
and their families. Included in the population are also Manga- 
rudi, Bhil, and other criminal tribes employed as day labourers 
by the Development Department and the Improvement Trust on 
their several schemes. It only needs to be mentioned that the 
benefits of free and compulsory education have been extended even 
to the children of the latter classes for the magnitude and difficulties 
of the task which the Municipality has undertaken to be appreciated. 

The preliminary census of the two wards showed that there were 
about 36,000 children under 11 years of age, of whom only about 
6,000 were already attending school, and it was estimated that over 
10,000 boys and girls between the ages of 6 and 11 years had to be 
provided for and brought under the scheme of compulsion. 

There were already 43 primary schools in the two wards and all. 
of them were fairly popular, but it was evident that they did not 
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attra(‘t anythincf like the full streno-ili of tlie school-g'oing eliildren 
of tbe localiiy. One reason why ilie existinir schools did not attract 
a (tonsiderahly lai’^er ninnher of children w«as their location in 
central situations not within easy reach of the children of poor 
parents livino' in onl-of-the-way pla(‘es. This difficulty has been 
very successfully met ])y the Schools Committee’s locating the new 
schools at the very doors of the cliawls and huts inhabited by the 
i n d u s t ri a 1 p o j) u 1 a t i on. 

Fifty-three new schools will be opened in the two wards in addi¬ 
tion to the 43 existing* schools. Of this num}>er 37 schools have 
been 0 })ened already, and the results achieved by them are already 
most enf-oura^ing*. The schools are bein^ rapidly filled by children 
of all sorts and conditions, both bo 3 \s and oirls. What are desig'- 
nated Citll Bo 3 ^s ” have been employed by the Schools Committee, 
whose duty it is to visit every chawl and hut every morning, collect 
togeth(;r (diildren of school-going age and bring them to the schools 
nearest to their habitations. The employment of these ‘‘ Call Boys ” 
is meeting with remarkable success. Within two days of the in¬ 
auguration of th(5 scheme, some of the 37 newly-opened schools had 
an attendan(;e (‘xceedino* GO cJiildren. 

The most remarkable feature of the intmduction of compulsion 
in this j)art of the city is that it is pioviding a solution of the 
untouchability question in schools automatically and without any 
fuss. No distinetion whatsoever is made between the (diildren of 
the “ untoiuhables ” and those of the higher classes. They are 
lecruited frecdv and admitted into the schools without any demur 
from any quarter. 

Steady progress (diaracterised all bramhes of educiitioii during 
the 3 ^ear in Burma. The number of pupils in rec.ognised schools 
increased in every stage of instruction, and the problem of finding 
sufficient qualified teachers to cope with the increase in pupils was 
insistent, j)arti(uilarly in view of an a,p])arent disimdination of 
Burmans to undergo training as teai^hers. This shortage of com¬ 
petent instructors probably ac(*nunts for the general dcudine which 
appeared in the year’s examination results. Some remedy for this 
diffuailty^ was sought during the year in raising the })ay of teachers 
in vernacular high s( hooks, and of the senior masters of Covernment 
schools. There was a considerable advance in the number of girl 
pupils, particularly in the secondary schools; and a gratifying 
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increase in the number of ^irls underg'oing training as teachers. 
The year was further marked by a revision of the State Scholarship 
Scheme, by which between 0 and 12 scholarships are awarded 
annually on the result of a competitive examination and by the 
appointment of six local boards to awuird school and apprentice 
sti])ends. The report of the Verninailar Education Committee was 
])resented during the year, and effect was given to some of the 
(Jomwittee's recommendations. But the more important matters 
(Ioal( with in the re])ort, whicE is a testimony to the ditBculty of 
educational problems in Burma, were still under the consideration 
of (iovernmeni at the closer of the year. 

There is very littb' of importance to re])ort in regard to Indian 
ITnivtu'sities during tlie year, though the management and func¬ 
tions of existing universities, and pro])osals for a number of nJew 
univ(usitles attra(‘t('d much attention in the press. The constitution 
for a new University, called the Andhra T^niversity, in the Souih 
of India, was finally sanctioned during the year and the institution 
is expected to come into Ixdng some time in the summer of 192G. 
During the year, also, the Madras University began to function in 
a re(‘ons{i1uied form governed by the new statutes and ordinances 
prepared by (he Vice-Chancellor, Dr. E. M. Mac])liail, who had 
been vested with s})ecial powers for the purpose. 

The long standing (‘ontroversy over the location of the Jhitna 
University has now been tinally settled. New College buildings, 
hostels, laboratories, and university buildings, are to be erected 
near the town of Patna, Twelve lakhs ot rupees have been provided 
for the ac(|uisition of land and other preliminary work. The whole 
stdieme is estimated to cost dO lakhs. Building* for the Nagpur 
University has now been started by the Government of the Central 
Provinces. A College of Science has been sanctioned at an esti- 
mated cost of eleven lakhs of rupees and the main university build¬ 
ing is under construction. The building will cost about two lakhs 
of rupees, lowards wiiich Messrs. Tata and Sons have made a 
generous donation of one lakh. 

Severed universities have extended their educational activities. 
Rangoon, for example, has ojn'iied courses in forestry, engineering, 
geography and geology. .Delhi has established Law Classes, Nagpur 
has attiliated the local Agricultural College, and Benares has added 
no fewer than five professors and several assistant professors to the 
staff. 
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7^efor(‘ leaving the subject of Education, it is necessary to say 
eonietbing about European Education in India. The Domiciled 
European and Anglo-Indian communities in India show a keen 
appreciation of the value of education up to the high school standard. 
The aims of European education now-a-days tend to diverge some¬ 
what from province to province. In Bengal, for example, there is 
a growing t(mdencv to suggest that courses in European schools be 
brought into substantial conformity with those of Indian Schools, 
so that t})(‘y might be iitliliated to the local university. On the other 
hand, tln^ Pun jab Government has decided to (continue to relate the 
work of European schools to the Cambridge Examination. It is 
unfortunate tliat very few European scholars in India go on to the 
Universities—a ta(d which gives rise to a serious consideration. As 
Indijinisa(ion in different services progresses, the o])cnings for 
the employment of Euro])eans in them must (‘orrespondingly 
contract. Ilitherio railways and goveiuiment departments have 
absorbed large numb(‘rs of domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
but these numbers are bound to diminish in the future. Tlie 
learutal j)rof(\ssions hav(‘ so far not been very popular with liuro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians, but there is no reason why tliey should 
not be so ill fu(ur(‘. The boys and girls of these communitiiis should 
be encouraged, in order to fit themscdves for the conditions of life 
in modei’n India, to legard university education as their ?iormal 
objectiv(‘, and to turn tlieir attention to the professions and to busi¬ 
ness raf.her than, as in the past, almost exclusively to Government 
service. 

Lo(ai] vSelt-goveinmeut has had a che(|uered taireer during the 
year. Sonu^ Local (iovernments re])ort that tlie rural units of local 
self-government have Avoiked more satisfaidorily than the muni- 
cipaliiies, Avdiilst in ol^her cases the reverse is true. It is very 
interest ing to note that, witli few excej)tions, tlie polities of members 
of self-governing units have not affected very obviously their work 
on the boards and municipalities—Swarajists and Non-c.o-operators 
having played their part in the self-government of their localities. 

During the year under review there lias been no marked im¬ 
provement in municipal administration in Bengal. The Local 
Government reports that (‘bairmen and vice-chairmen are often so 
burdened by tbeir private affairs that they are unable to devote 
sufficient time to their public duties, a circumstamie which led to 
-a lack of supervision over municipal officials of all grades who are 
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often underpaid, and, in consequence, not very competent. This, 
no doubt, accounts yery largely for tlie xinfayourable financial posi¬ 
tion of njiiny municipalities. There is a general low incidence of 
taxation resulting in an income which in most cases is quite in¬ 
adequate for the improyement of sanitation, primary education, 
roads, water-sii])ply and the like amenities, although it appears that 
a considerably increased and properly distributed assessment would 
not bear hardly on any of the municij)alities. Any suggestion for 
enhancement of assessment is usually met by strong opposition from 
the public, and the Municipal Commissioners, aware of this, fear to 
lose their support at the next election by adyancing any such pro¬ 
posals. For similar reasons they do not exercise the powers con¬ 
ferred on municij)alities to enforc^e the payment of taxes. The total 
of arrears for the whole pinyincc? rose during the year to more than 
18 lakhs of rupees. It is satisfacdory, however, to note that there 
are some municipalities which insist on the regular payments of 
taxes, whilst in other places rat (^-payers themselves are taking action 
to im|)r()ye this stale of alfairs. 

The administration of District Boards by non-othcial chairmen, 
on the other hand, was generally satisfacdory during the year. The 
majority of the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen eviuc'ed a keen interest 
in the discharge of their oTierous diiticis, which, involving, as they 
do, much touring and supervision, ca,n only \h) adequatcdy done at 
the cost of some sacrifice in privale affairs. Financial stringency 
still to a great extcmt hampered tlie work ot Distriet Boards, and it 
is clear that with an expenditure tliat amounts to only four annas 
])er head of the population eoiieerned, endeavoiu’ can touch only 
the fringe of necessity. On the one hand, there is a e.onstant demand 
by the jriiblie for a higher standard of development in edueatioii 
and conimunieations, whilst on Ihe other hand, the jrrevailing un¬ 
healthiness of the c'oiuitry calls for- greater attention to water-supply, 
sanitation and medical relief. With a normal ineome that is almost 
stationary, Boards can eoneentrate on any one scheme only at the 
cost of diverting funds from jrrojeets that are no less urgent. Yet, 
in spite of linancdal dillicailties several Distriet Boards have opened 
numerous eeiiires for the treatnient of inalar'ia and kala-azar, while, 
in some districts, grants have hcjen made to assist co-operative anti- 
malarial societies. Some Boards, having come to the conclusion 
that the provision of drinking water is a need of })araniount im¬ 
portance, have largely increased their expenditure for that purpose. 
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]Jp to tlio j)resent no ineaiis of augmenting* the resources of Boards 
1o nny considerable extent has been devised, but some hope of im- 
provcujent in matters finam-ial may lie in the extension throughout 
the (lisiricts of Union Boards, which, when they reach the stage of 
being willing to impose lo(‘al taxation to meet the elementary needs 
of ibe villages, may ])ossibly lighten the burden now resting upon 
Disirifi Boards. 0n(‘ of the chief obstacles to the formation of 
Union Boards hitherto lias been the (juite baseless belief that under 
their- regime taxation is (umjpuhsory. 

With a j)ul)lic unaccustomed to the idea of local taxation it has, 
therefore, iieen found (hrsirable in places whc're strong opposition 
ha^ 1 h‘(mi mrcoiintmr'd, not to jm'ss for the ci-eation of Union Boards, 
it. ha^ aK(t b(‘eu found that for the preliminary work of winning the 
confidr nee of Ihe pc^ople, it is (sssential to have Circle Officers on the 
s})o<, and that little can be elTected if olficers are not ajrpointed until 
after Boards have. b(‘en constitiitcal. iir spite of thest^ causes making 
for (hday, th(‘ inli-oduction of Boards pr-ogr'essral during the year 
and although the majority of the. Boards are still reluctant to npply 
the jxnvers of levying laxation with whir h they have been invested, 
othm-^, (especially in the Dacca and Biudwan Divisions, have done 
so with good nssults. Much (h'pends on the character and personal¬ 
ity of th(‘ Bresident and, wher-e th(‘se have ma(h' themselves felt,, 
the worlv done has been most satisfactory. Where Union Benches 
and Union (k)urts hav(' been formed, they have disposed of a satis- 
fa(‘tor\ amount of minor- (‘rimiual cases and civil suits, and have 
pT'oved ])ojmlar with the villagers. Union Committees which 
uumixu 100, did liti](' work and many of them are almost moribund. 

In Bihar and Orissa, eonsirhoable progress was made, during 
th(' year, under- tin* Brovim-ial Administration A(d. of 1922. More 
than UK) (Inion Boards and 80 Jndieial Baiieliayats were (ionstituted 
in the various village's of that provimax Ditring the summer, an 
im])oi (aril eonfer-em e was held in Eanelii whieh VAaxs attended by the 
(hairmmi ol almost all the District Boards in the province. Its 
cliief object wuvS to bring about a closer co-operation and a better 
understaiiding between Government and the non-official chairmen 
regarding the various problems connected with the expansion and 
improvement of primary education. It was felt that a personal and 
informal discussion of this and other matters might do good, and 
ther(' is reason to hojre that the eonferenee succeeded to a great 
extent in this object. 
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The Provincial Administration Report lays stress, however, on 
certain very ^rave features in the administration of Local Self- 
;L>overnment in Bihar and Orissa. One of these features is the 
inflneiK'e of Congress politics on the administration of local bodies, 
and another is the prevalence of personal feuds amon^* the members. 
In some j)la(‘es, servants of District Boards and Mnnifdpalities have 
been ])ressed to clothe themselves in Khaddar, and in some schools, 
hymns, ostensibly yiatriotic^ but anti-Government in spirit, have 
been ])rt‘scrihed to be siino* each mornino*. Absorjition in politic'S 
has not iTjfre(]nently led to the neglect of administrative business, 
and il is reyiorted that in January 1925 the Munici])til Commissioners 
of Patna (bty failed to meet beiauise their chairman was ocaaij)ied 
in Cono’iavss aifairs. In the previous year the chairman and vice- 
chairman, of this muncipality, both Swarajists, had tendered their 
resiginttions, but were induced by their jiolitical supporters to with¬ 
draw them. Early in 1925 the orowing* opposition to their financial 
proposals and the increasing (‘onfusion of municipal affairs brought 
about by the existence of rival factions, led them to resign again, 
and this time their resignations were effective. Matters went from 
bad to worse, until in May the residents of the West End, who 
include most of the leading professional men of Patna, indignant at 
the heavy rates which they were called on to pay and the absence of 
corresy)onding niunicipal amenities, started a movement for the 
8ej)aration of Bankipur from Ihitna City and ihe division of the 
present municipality into two bodies. This agitation gathered 
strength during the remaining months of the year, and at last 
bifiircalion ’’ was freely canvassed as the only alternative to 
(supersession. In December the matter was formally brought up 
before the ]nuniciy)al board in the form of a resolution; and, when 
the advocates of bifurcation were defeated, twelve of the commis¬ 
sioners resigned. 

Gn the other hand, more hopeful signs are not altogether want¬ 
ing. AVhen the district board of Sai an voted an address to a Sadhu, 
who had just emerged from two years’ imprisonment for sedition, 
the chairman, himself an extremist, declined to siipport the motion 
or to lend his motor-car for the occasion. Many of the addresses 
presented by the local bodies to Mr. Gandhi, when he visited this 
province, scrupulously eschewed all reference to politics. An in¬ 
teresting development took place in the Muzaffarpur district board 
towards the end of the year. The Swarajists had obtained a clear 
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mo]ority a< fho last election and had pnt in their extreme members 
as the board’8 executive. Now, the ri^ht wing-, resentful of the 
abuse of their j)ositiou by Ihe extremists, y)articularly in the matter 
of gfivinir contracts, has broken awav and joined forces with the 
nominated and European members, thus securing:' a majority on the 
board. 

In illustrniion of the factious quarrels which have done much to 
paralyse the transaction of ordinary business, it may be mentioned 
that the commissioners of Deog-har inunici])ality filed a suit against 
their chairman on ])urelv personal issues, while a private feud 
among ihe commissioners of Madhu])ur (-ulminated in a resolution 
calling on ihe chairman to resign. The prosecuition of these de¬ 
moralising (piarrels has absorbed most of the time and fervour 
that should have been sy)cnt in the administration of public affairs. 

As in Bengal, the reluctance to incur unpo])ularity by increasing 
taxation is still a serious bar to yirogress and is resy>onsiblc for the 
financial embai'rassmenis under Avhich some municipal boards are 
now labouring. Sanitary arrangements are among the first to suffer 
from a (h'cline \i\ tlo' (dlici(m(w of hx-al administration, witli obvious 
elTccts on |)ublic, health. 

In Madras, ihe restoration of the finances of distri(*t and taluk 
boards engaged IIh‘ atkmtion of the Government dni'ing the year, 
in a number of districts, district committees consisting of the 
Bresid(uits of district, and taluk boards, tin' local Oolle(dor (i.e., 
District Alagistraic) and 'rrcasury 01fi(‘cr, framed normal budgets 
for a numlx'i- of local boards in various districts and these were 
considered by tin* Goverumeut. J^ocal bodies now maintain banking- 
accounts for their e](uucntary education funds distinct from the 
account iclating to their general funds. The corny.)ilation of the 
aia-.ouuts of taluk boards is now done in the offices of the district 
boards and the Government pay to each district board a subsidy to 
meet the cost of Accountants. Early iu the ^^ear Government ordered 
that local oodles must not overdraw their accounts in treasuries. 

The piivileg(^ of electing their President was extended to two 
moie district boards and to four taluk boards. 

V\ ith a view- to improve communications in villages, the Govern¬ 
ment granted Rs. ()-25 lakhs to local bodies for that j^urpose, the 
condition being that each body should ordinarily contribute a sum 
ecyiial to the grant for that district. It is interesting to note that 
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the amount thus allotted for the improvement of village commu¬ 
nications was granted from ihe remission in the provincial contri- 
hution io the imperial exchequer. The movement to establish 
panchayats in villages so that the villagers may manage their own 
afPairs appears to be gaining strength. During the \ear over two 
hundred new panchayats were formed under ilu' Madras Village 
Pan(*hayat Act (1920). 

In Assam, (he chairmen of munici})aliiies are, as a rule, taking 
a keen interest in (heir duties, and during ihe year a mu(h larger 
number of meetings of muni(upa.liti(‘s were held as compared with 
the previous yeav, })iit the uAu^rage percentage of attendance of 
meml)er>» fell o(T a little. lte(amtly the (juestion of increasing the 
finances of local bodies has much exercu’sed (he Government of Assam 
and during (he year some slight ])7ogi‘(‘ss was made in (his direction. 
The averag(‘ incidence of (axation pei- head of [>opulation rose from 
Rs. 2-14-1 (o ils. 8-0-1, i.e., by about '2d. a head, whilst the total 
inc.ome of the municipal bodices increased from Ils. 8,86,324 to 
E-s. 8,85,890, that is, by about lialf a lakh. 88ieje are now seven 
municipalities in debt to the Goveununmi, bn I all are solvent and 
the liabilities ai'c not heaA^y. a(*(‘onnls of sewemteen muni¬ 

cipalities were auditcul by (he Examimu' of TiOcal Eund Accounts 
during the year. lTi;< repoil. showed that in some plac'.es there is a 
need for stricter supervision and closer adheience to Accmints llules. 
In certain munici])al accounts i!‘r('guluriti(‘s wcu'c found whilst there 
wert^ ca.es of misagpropricition of jmblic money in two muni- 
cupaliTies. Tlnue is little to re])ort, concei uing the working of loc.al 
boards in Assam during the y(‘ar. Two district boaids asked for 
official chairmen to be nominated whilst one elected a non-officual 
for the first time. The number of non-official chairmen is now 12 
as against 18 in the previous year. As in previous years, they con¬ 
tinued to spend a large percentage of their “ free income on 
education—no less than 27 per cent, being devoted to this object. 
The opinions of all the members were invited on the possibility of 
increasing theii* resources but uo unariiTuity was displayed, and only 
a small minority were in favour of increasing the local rate—the 
ouly course likely to provide a really substantial increase in income. 
The other new sources of income proposed, such as taxes on vehicles 
in rural areas, fees for monopolies of public motor traffic, and the 
leasing of road-side lands, would yield but little. The number of 
Village Authorities rose from 204 to 219, and they continued to do 
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^00(1 work partinilarly in the Assam Valley. The question of 
anieTi(lini!f ihe Assam Loral Self-Government Act is now before the 
Ib'oviiicial Government. In Surma, Valley the Village Author¬ 
ities are a|)])arent]y reoarded ])y Ihe local boards as mere disbursing 
apioits and ar(‘ now denied any semblance of indep(‘ndence. The 
whole (juesiioii of yillaf»e oro*anisaiion is, however, under the consi¬ 
deration of the (jiovernment of Assam. 

Tn the Central Provinces the chief features of the period under 
review were the reconstitution of municipalities under the Muni¬ 
cipalities Act of 1922, and the completion of the reconstitution of 
district councils and local boards under the Local Self-Government 
Act of 1920 throughout the province. The rules governing the 
constitution of the Central Provinces municipal committees were 
sanctioned early in 1924-25, and subsequently elections were held 
in almost eyery munici])ality. Everywhere large numbers of elec¬ 
tors are reported to have recorded their votes, and it is clear that 
the wide extension of the franchise effected by the new- Act has 
stimulated interest in muni(;i])al elections. In Perar the l ules under 
the new Act were not sanctioned till the close of 1924-25; but 
elections have since been held in most of the municipalities, the 
reconstitution of which wu‘11 be <‘om])leted early in 192(>. The local 
board elections in Berar wuwe remarkable for the swu^e])ing victories 
gained by rural non-Brahman (uindidates. This has resulted in 
the election of large numbers of members with little or no j)revious 
experience of lo(;al self-government; but on the other hand as a body 
they are re])orted to he less susj)icious of the help and sympathy 
of Government oilicers than some of their more })olitically advanced 
predecessors. Moreover, under the new^ Act each member of a local 
l)oard is required to leside in his constituency; this is bound to have 
valuable educative i(*sults in jural areas, and to keep the boards 
more in touch with local needs and ])roblenis than was possible under 
the old system. 

A falling oft in attendance of meetings was a common feature of 
all local bodies duriug the year. This, however, Avas due not so 
much to a lesseniug of public interest as to the pre-oceiipation of 
members wuth the approaebing elections. The number of meetings 
held by municipal committees wuis again excessive, the cause being 
the general reluctance of committees to delegate powers to office¬ 
bearers or to sub-committees. The relations between almost all 
local bodies and Government officers were very satisfactory, and 
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the work of the year was much less influenced by party and political 
considerations than in the recent past. 

The iiK'ome of both municipal commilfees and district councils 
was pra<‘tically the same as in ir)28-‘J4, in spite of increased Govern¬ 
ment o’ranis. Tn the case of munici])aliti(^s this result was unex- 
pecifed in view of the favourable trade conditions of the year, and, 
though partly due to the elle(‘t of plao-ue epidemi(‘.s on octroi and 
(>lher rc'ceipts, was mainly due to the failure of many committees to 
colhM‘( their taxes. The expenditure of all local bodies larg*elT> 
increased, and consequeully tln'ir closino- balances showed consider¬ 
able reductions. To the <‘ase of muni(i})alities there were laro-e 
iucT‘(‘ase^ In the expenditure on wat(‘r-vsuj)ply, education and dis- 
pensari(‘s, and in tliat ot district (oimc ils on educ*ation, civil works 
and dispensaries. Proe-ress in <h(' introduction of (‘oni})uLsory edu- 
l ation was slow, but many lof al bodies have been at work on the 
])repaia1 ion of s(diemes, whi(h ^ive ])romise of considerable develop¬ 
ments in the future. Put it must bc^ (unphasised that any progress 
in tills direction, or in sanitation or public health, must depend on 
the nse by local bodies of the wn'de powers of taxation eonferred 
on them under the new Acts, and on the prompt eollecdion of taxes. 
Til ere aie signs of a grown" ng realization of these facts, particularly 
among tlie district councils, five of wliich introdu(a)d new’ taxes or 
tolls during the year. Steady progress wuis made in the transfer of 
local dispensaries to the lontrol of local bodies; in miinieipalities 
28 out of 74 and within the jurisdiction of district council 
b4 out of iOb local dispmisa lies had bciui transferred at the end of 
1924-25. The reports of the Examimw of Local Fund Accounts 
again disc lose, particularly in the c ase of municipalities, an in¬ 
creasing number of flnaneial irregularities and an increasing delay 
in the disposal of Audit oiijections, und they coiument strongly on 
the larg-e volumes of arrears of (axes atid the neglect of important 
hnanc ial rules. In this feature of the vwirking of local self-govern¬ 
ment there is an obvious incuiaue its future ])rogress. 

Towards the end of 1924 a J^ocai Government Advisory Board 
V as instituted with the object of bringing members of the Legislative 
Gounciil and the generul })u]>lic into closer touch with the adminis- 
Iraiioii of municipulities, not i tied areas, district councils, school 
boards, circle hoards and bos])ital committees. The Advisory Board 
c onsisted of six elecdcul memhers of the Jjegislative Council and four 
meuibers nominated by Government under the Chairmanship of the 
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Minister In ehnrn-e of Tiocnl Government. No fresh elections 
occuriefl diirin^j’ the venr, nnd the ])ersonnel of district councils 
and cinle boards therefore remained unaltered; with the result 
I hat tlie same shortcomino's were visible in the matter of accounts. 
These bodies consist for the most part of agriculturalists, traders, 
ieach(*]s, etc., wlio have never b(‘en accuslomed to accurate account- 
anev in their private concerns; so that it is not unnatural to find 
th('tn, in Ihe present eaily days of local administration, displaying 
aT» attiiud(‘ of inditfcrence, and even at times of hostility toward 
(lie pinc(\ssrs of budgoliug and audit. Tin* ac(‘()unts of tJircc-fourths 
of tlie district coun(dls were found to be unsatisfactory; a matter 
wind h finlv a longer cxynuience can b(‘ expected to remedy. On the 
otln'T hand, ihesi* local l»odies liav(‘ displayed an increasing interest 
and Int(d]igcine in tlieir administration, which augur favourably 
for the fuhire. Village' In'admen continued to take no important 
place in ihese local self-govei'iiment orgarnksations. 

TIh' most iin|)ortant t'vent in the ycai- in Bombay, undoubtedly, 
is th(‘ failure' of the seln'ine for reclaiming a portion of the Back- 
Bav. By tin' b(‘ginning of 1!)‘J() it was (dexar that the* cf)mpletion 
of tin* original scheme liad bc'come a financial impossil)ility and the 
Gove‘rnm(‘nl ])roy)osed lo C()m])let(^ only three of the 8 blocks which it 
was j)roj)osed to reelaim under the original scheme. The main 
reason for* 1 h(' failure of ihe latte'i- was stall'd by Jlis Excellency 
the (iovi'inor of Thmibay in his address to the Bombay Legislative 
(h>un< il on February the 2‘^nd. During the post-war boom, land 
in Bombay sold at ])ric('s lU'ver heard of before. The Back-Bay 
s(d\eme was basi'd on estimates of jire-war })rices of land. Had the 
(h'maTid for land continiUHl, th(‘ schi'UK' must havm been a great 
financial success even on largely increased ('stinmtes. As the whole 
(piestion of the Back-Bay scheme is still a matter of controversy, it 
is not possible to say anything more about it here. 

In the Punjab increasing efforts are being devoted to improving 
ih(‘ working of district boards and to measures (‘-alculated to make 
their y)i()ceediugs of real practical value. Efforts are also being 
made to expand their incomes, for, although they are very gene¬ 
rously treated by the Punjal) Government, the latter has its own 
problems of growing expenditure to face. The working of muni¬ 
cipalities in the Province gives rise to certain criticisms in the 
Provincial Administration Iteytort for 1924-25 which says that there 
is reason to believe that the disposal of business by many com- 
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i]n*ti(‘es is far from satisfnctory, iiiul that even if arrears of business 
are not allowed to ar'ciinnilate. Ibis result is only avoided by rushing 
iinnoriant Tiialteis ihrough willuoit ])r()})eT (‘oiisideration after 
elevoting (juiie unnecessary time to matters of ]>erhaps eomparatively 
trivial imporiaiu'e. Where' tin' riglit ty])e of man is available and 
is willing io spai‘(‘ the time and ein'rgy required of a member of a 
local body, the local administration functions with moderate success; 
'U'her<' such uk'H are not. available or are ninvilling to play their 
part in local affairs, the administration effects nothing. 

The Eej)ort fnrlher cotnplains that the amount spent by local 
bodi(‘s on roads vois ch*arly inad(‘(|uate, not only from the point of 
view fd comnnini(‘at ions, but also from that of public health, and 
that JU) aitemT)t is ma(h‘ by (\)mmii.tees to enforce model bye-laws 
where they exist. The report of (he Local Audit l)ej)artment tiga.in, 
rt'veals grave financial irregulariiies on the part of local bodies, 
due largely to the in('(fi(‘iency of the staff em])loy(ul. The Punjab 
Small Towuis Act provides for the .small tow-ns of the ProAunce a 
sim])ler form of administral ion (han find, ])rovided in the Punjab 
Municipal A( 1 tind in all 104 small towuis liaA^e now beeTi consti¬ 
tuted. There is a l<irg(' and useful field for the activities of 
paiicliayais undei* thc' Yillag(' Pancha.yat Act, if pro])erly worked, 
but. so far very little has been ac com])lished. 

liocal Governmt'iit in the United Ihovincx's during 19)25 presents 
no A^ery i('markabh‘ features. The end of ihe AO'ai* brought also the 
end of the first term of ihe iion-oflicial district boards. Headers of 
past numl)crs of this ]e])ort will veuuonber that district boards in 
the United Ibovinces have be('n completely de-officialised and some 
comments on their working diiring tlie j)ast three years may, there¬ 
fore, be of interest. iVaturally no final judgment can be passed at 
pres('ut on the degree of success achicAod by the new^ policy towards 
disti icl boards, wdii(di has only been operation for three years, but 
the experience now available rcAoals one or two disquieting features. 
The Hoards have made hardly any real efforts to overcome the finan¬ 
cial difficulties Avhich have facod thcmi during these years. ‘‘ So 
far ” runs an ofiiciai report ‘‘ no board lias had the courage to 
enhance the local rate, and only a few have taken the preliminary 
step of imposing the tax on (•ircmmstances and property, the yield 
of which is too small io make an appreciable improvement in the 
board's position. Yet the inc idence of taxation is remarkably low. 
As a result, the effort to balance the budget has led to excessive 
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econoiriy over such important maiters as road repairs and dispen¬ 
saries. Metolled roads whi(di have now been transferred to district 
I oards for maintenancte, are often in a deplorable condition; the 
floods of 1924 only acceleraled ilu^ ra])id depreciation which, was 
already jooceedino*. Some hoards have drawn on the future by 
af)j)lyino* to cnrrent needs balances accumulated for other definite 
objects, elosino; l)alane(‘s have ])rooaessively decreased, and the sale 
of investmcuits lias brouj^ht only tem[>orarv relief at the exyjcnse of 
future income.” It is lio[)cd, howev(‘r, that wider experience will 
enabb‘ iimk Ii imjiT-ovcmeni to l>c made over this state of affairs. 

A brighter piciun‘ is pi’esented by tlic Municipalities, whose 
total inconn^ has ris(‘n appreciably and wlio depend far less on gov- 
(irnment aid than do tlie district boards. Their work also compares 
mo7(‘ tlian favourably with that accomyilislied by tlu' rural boards. 

('Om[)u]sory jiriniary education has lieen introduced, electrical 
installations have been arranged, and water su])])lics have been 
generally improved. But tluue is still much scope for improvement 
in ineasui’cs of juiblic health and medical relief. 

Village Panchayats have' still to justify tluuuselves. They have 
been mosi successful, ])tu*haps, in their (‘xei*cisf‘ of the minor sanitary 
powers allott(‘d to them, and llu' gtuu'ral conclusion to be drawn is 
that, at tin* pii'sent stag(‘, th(‘ Panchayat movenicTit can be better 
served liy weeding out bad panchayats rather than by opening new 
(UK'S promiscuously. New Ihinchayats should only be oy)cncd when 
the mat (‘rial available is good and local conditions are such as to 
hold oil I a promise of success. 

A ver\ slight acijuaintance with coiubtions in India will I'eveal 
1 he almost insuperable dilHcullii's in tlu' way of the improvement 
of public iK'alih. Hardly anywhere in the Auist country are modern 
sanitarv arrangemt'nts juissibbu Outside the huger towns, almost 
the (Hily doctors to he found aiv those in Ooveinmeiit hosyiitals and 
dispensalies. .Malaria and hookworm are regular features of the 
life of many millions of India’s yioyuilaiion, whilst plague, kala- 
azar, and iliolera are endemic in soim^ yiarts of the country. The 
most eleineiitarv principles of hygiene are unknown to scores of 
millions of peoyfie in India, and to vast numbers of others, they 
would, if known, appear, if not irreligious, at any rate fantastic. 
It might seem, therefore, as though yuirely Governmental action 
could do nothing more than touch the fringe of the problem pre- 
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senied by such conditions as these. T^et year by year the Provincial 
Public IFealth Depaiirnents ^‘et a little deeper into the problem, 
iuiprovino* sanitary (onditioiis in one place, extending* hospital 
facilities in another, and feafdiing* children in s(‘lu)ols, and parents 
in co-o]>erative societies, on rural V'oards, or in adult schools, the 
olementary and jnore easily understood notions of hygdene. 
Arrangeiuents for re[>orting‘ tlie outbreak of infections diseases are 
steadily ini{)roved and researches into the (‘auses of their genesis 
and extension are undertaken. It may, perliaps, be difficult for 
a Jbovimdal (xovernimuit to say definitely at the close of a year that 
the publit* health is better than it was at the beginning, but as one 
f-tiidies the re])orts and figures year by year, one sees that, after all, 
progress is being made in this vital subject. The general death 
rate, and the mortality among babies shrinks decimal point by 
decimal point. Areas which have been ravaged by plague are at 
last declared free from the scourge; gnuit fairs and places of pil¬ 
grimage are less and less frequently the scenes of outbreaks of 
cholera or typhoid. Nothing is more striking to an officer who 
leturns to a district where he has not served for ten or a dozen 
years, than the increase in hospital facilities, the scale on which 
((iiinine and other beneficial drugs are distributed free or at quite 
uneconomical prices, and the improvement in the medical arrange¬ 
ments generally of che district. Some provinces like Bihar and 
Orissa try to introduce p\ihlic health organisations into rural areas 
with the as.sistance of district hoards, others encourage municipal¬ 
ities and other locnl authorities to instil water-supplies, and so on. 

Practicxilly every province in India reported that the health of 
its peo])le during the year uiidei’ review was generally good. Bengal 
reports steady piogress in the development of preventive measures 
egainst knla-azar, malaria and cholera, through the agency of 
\oluntary organisations—a most satisfactory feature. There, such 
iiodics as the Anti-Malarial Societies piovide an adjunct of immense 
value to the efforts of the official Pulilic Health Department and 
set an t‘xam[de to the wliole of India.. As.sam also reports progress 
111 tiic^ fight against kala-azar, and during tlie year important 
lesearclics were made in the improvement of the treatment of tin’s 
disease by using organic* salts of antimony. In both Bengal and 
Assam, schemes for the cheaper supply and wider use of anti¬ 
cholera vaccine have been developed, in the Central Provinc*es 
unremitting campaigns have been waged against rats, and during 
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the yejir two centres for anti-rahic treatment were opened. In 
Bihar and Orissa arrangements were made during the year for the 
bettei* snj){)ly of febrifuge, for the treatment of kala-azar, leprosy, 
and venereal disease, ajid an aiiti-rabie centre will be opened at 
Patna when the Medical (College there is in full working order. In 
Burma ccunpulsory vaccination lias been extended to more rural 
areas and a mnv a[)pointment of Hygiene Publicity Officer was 
created as an ex])eriment towards the end of 1924. 

Ilitluoto we hav(‘ been discussing the work of the provinces in 
the nat ion-building ” de])artments, properly so called. Co-opera¬ 
tion, education, local self-government and public health, all have 
the most intimat(‘ relations with, and rea(*tions on each other. 
Even the necessarily brief account of the (‘o-operative movement 
contained in this chapter shows Avhat c.o-o])eration has already done 
for India’s rural ]K)pulation and what immense potentialities it has 
for the future. Ihdore the Indian ])easants who, it must be remem¬ 
bered, ar(‘ 7b per cent, of ImHa’s p()])ulation, can take much interest 
in anything outside th(‘ daily round and the imminent task of wrest¬ 
ing a living from tin* soil, the crushing burden of debt under which 
practically (*very one of tlnun now lives must be lightened, and the 
ravagt‘s ol distuise which wcak(ui them and cause in the aggregate 
imuHUisi' (‘conomic harm, must be checked. Then only will they be 
able to s(‘nd their cdiildien to sidiool long enough to let them acquire 
an (education which will Tuake them better able than their parents 
to grapple with the circumstances of their lives and raise their 
standard ol living. With increased education will come some 
realization of what self-government mi'ans and what it can do not 
only for their imimuliate locality but for the Avholo nation. It is 
in these cells of the body ])oliti(‘ that a true national sj)irit can be 
fost<‘i-ed. When men s<‘e their childnn gaining demonstrable 
benetits fioni the schools kept up by local authorities, and when they 
thmnselves benefit by the efforts of those same authorities in bringing 
light and water into their houses, and roads into their neighbour¬ 
hoods aloiig which they can drag their prodm e economically to 
maiket in carts, instead of taking it painfully and expensively on 
their own heads or on the backs of hullochs and donkeys, then they 
will begin to realise what community of ehori can do for them. 

There is another department of Cxovernmeiit activity in which 
the united efforts of all sections of the public are vitally necessary 
for success. This is the Police Department, and the maintenance 
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of law and order generally. The history of the Indian Police re¬ 
mains to he written, hot wlien it is written, one of its most striking 
features wdll he the extent to which the suc(‘ess of ])ure]y govern¬ 
mental efforts depends on the old traditional Village Police, who 
are not })olice in the modern sense of the word, hut are the vservants 
of the village community charged with simple duties of watch and 
ward and giving information to the officers of (Tovernment. This 
feature of Indian Police Administration is stressed hy all police 
regulations, commissions and committees, from Warren Hastings’ 
Regulafions of 1772, which was ihe firsi real attempt to grapple 
wiih the jmlice problem in British India, down to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Indian Police of 1902-03. The present 
Conslalnilarv Police Sysiem in India is highly centralized on a 
provincial basis. Such Municipal and Rural Police as exist in 
Britisli India are mei'cly bodies of walchmen, and investigation and 
other Execaiiive Polii'e functions are the work of the Government 
Police. The basic unit of police organisation is the Thana or 
Jh)lice-Sta(ion. Now fhere are rural police stations in India with 
jurisdictions almost as larg(‘ as some Ihiglisli countries, with staffs 
of not more than a dozam men. It is obvious, therefore, that for 
information, and assistance in investigation, and wat-(*h and ward, 
the Government Police' must rely to an almost unlimitiHl extent on 
the village officials, and the closer the contact and co-operation 
between these latter and Ihe regular policr^, the more successful is 
the police working, and tlie more satisfactory is lh(‘ general state 
of the jiolice station jurisdiction. 

Indian sociidy contains many potentially criminal elements 
which need only o])])oriunity to (ome to the fore. Most villages of 
any size have theiT* Badmash(‘s, /.r., bad characters, who are known 
to turn their hand to theft, burglary, or oven more serious (‘Times 
when cireumstances permit. There are Tuany criminal and wan¬ 
dering tribes in India, who, from time immemorial, have lived by 
the same sort of nefarious arts as w(Te practised by Gipsies in 
Europe until a generation or two ago. Even men of good families 
of the 8([uireen ” type are frecpiently found as leaders or members 
of dacoit gangs, ?.c., gangs who commit burglaries and robberies 
with violeiKo. The growth of communiciations in India, particular¬ 
ly of railways, has greatly facilitated the (ommission of certain 
kinds of crime. For example, members of a criminal tribe in 
Kajputana can come up into the Punjab, commit a dozen burglaries 
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and be back ag’ain in Rajputana. within the week, leaving* no irace 
of their identity behind them. In fad, the criminal elements in 
Indian society are piessing all the time on the ])olice administra¬ 
tion, and whenever cdrcnmstames permit, they break througli it 
and cause havoc in the area exposed to them. The Indian peasants, 
and also many members of the professional and landed classes, do 
not as a rule bank tlicir savings. They j)ut ihem Into the form of 
gold and silver jew('Uorv for fhoir wives, or bury them in hard cash 
]n some seeret jilnros in ihoir houses. Dacoit gangs have rough and 
ready methods of hnding out these hiding places, and for the un¬ 
fortunate vi(‘tinis, a robbery or dacoity is what the failure of his 
bank is (o a niiddle-dass Englishman. Also, poli(;e enquiries inio 
crimes may cause imnumse dislocation in village life. Sometimes 
large numbers of the able-bodied population of a village have lo be 
pr(‘sent for days at a lime al th(‘ scene of investigation, and the 
subsequent trial ol the case means still further loss of time and 
oilen a long journey to the district headijuarters, at a time, })erha[)s, 
when it is vitally ne( essaiy that, all availabh' hands should be 
y)loughing the fields or rea])ing the harvest. 

Speaking at a Durbar at Kasur in the Ijahore district in J\ily 
1925, Sir Malcolm ITailey, Governor of the Uiinjab, made some very 
notable comments on tin’s subject, lie showed how the movements 
ot ])olitics nro to the man in the field more sound and fury. TTis 
interest is in domestic things, and in the fall of the rain, the growTh 
of his cro])s, and the welfare of his bullocks. He wishes mostly to 
be left alone in security to carry out his rustic oc(‘U])atioTis. The 
Durbar at which Sir Mah'olm s])oke was held for the purpose of 
distributing rewards to members of the Ijahore Polic^e and of the 
public of the Kasur sub-division, who, during the preceding months, 
had co-operated with ea.ch other to such an extent that the very 
name of Kasur had become one of ill-omen to all law-breakers. 
Under the stimulus of the District authorities, villagers had formed 
themselves into watch and ward parties wdio had gone out boldly 
at night, had met and fought with gangs of dacoits armed with 
lethal weapons, and had talnuk numbers of them prisoners. The 
record of brave deeds performed by villagers and ])olice was one 
wdiich W'Ould do credit to any community in the world, and a grim 
ex])osition of what police work means, even in the capital district 
of the province, w\as afforded by the sight of a widow walking up 
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to take from Sir Malcolm’s hand a reward earned by her husband 
who had been killed in an encounter with dacoits. 

So, to he nation buildino^ activities of local Governments must 
be added Police Administration, because the protection of life and 
property in the lonel}^ and widely scattered villages of India is the 
hasift condition for progress of all sorts. If a peasant’s bullocks 
are stolen oi* poisoned, oj' if ihr gold and silver ornaments which 
reprosrni <he marriage* e\penses of his children are taken from him, 
lie is a mim'd man. h’<u* him there can be no hope of getting out 
of the money-hmde'.r’s ciuiedies ami he must perforce sink deeper 
in1o dehi. An ouihreak of violent crime means death and injury 
foi nuiijbers of hie'adwinners, imprisonment for tljc ohVnders, and 
Jilin fo] their families. 

During IfLM, the latest y<‘ar for which figures are available, 
while crime in India, particularly violent eriiiK', was ajipallingly 
rife according to Western notions, almost all ])rovinc('S reported a 
continued receding of the wave* of orlnie wliich swept India in the 
years immediately following tin* ('iid of the War. The Central 
Provinces, foi' examjile, re|)ort that cognizable offences, that is, 
offenc('s for which jiolice can arrest without warrant, showed the 
lowest numliei since lOlb. Pombay was comparatively tranquil; 
murders, robberies, dacoilii's, iioase-l»reaking, cattle theft, all show¬ 
ing a decrease. 

In the United Piovinre^ immense gangs of dacoits, some 
hundreds in number, \\er(‘ finally rounded up during 1924 and 192b 
by the police, who thus removed an intolerable burden from a large 
part of the provim-e. The Bi'iigal Government reports a general 
improvement in the sta1(‘ of crime, the diminution in the number 
of tliefts and burglaries being particularly noticeable in that pro¬ 
vince. The police (mnceiitrated their efforts on areas where crime 
was rife, and in the Dacca District, for example, vigorous action 
taken against dacoit gangs practi(‘ally stamped out dacoity in that 
area. Revolutionary crime has been quiescent during the year 
owing to the operation of the Bengal Ordinance. In the Punjab, 
action Avas taken against a number of bogus Banks Avith results 
which must be of great economic imj)ortance, for the provima^ has 
long suffered from bank and other forms of swindles. During 1925, 
too, the Ibinjab Police started an organised enquiry into the com¬ 
mission of burglaries in the proAunci', and, in co-operation with the 
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Police of the United Provinces, have now undertaken a campaign 
against catth'-thieves on the adjoining inarches of the two provinces. 
A gang of dacoiis whicli had terroiised tlie Central Punjab, parti¬ 
cularly ihe liahore Disirict, for some weeks was desiroved by the 
concerted action of villagers and police. Burglaries and dacoifies, 
in which firearms are reg-ularly used, are still a grav(' menace to the- 
welfare of <Iie Punjab, buf ihe l^dice ar(‘ sleadily crushing it and 
continuous iiiipiovaunmit may be hoja'd foi . In Bin nia, unfor- 
funalely, the s1ai<' of afiairs is less satisfactory than in other pro¬ 
vinces. Daring (In* figui-es for robbery and daroitv were the 

liig’luvst evrr recorded, and tlic num])e?- of r('])oi’t(‘d violent crimes 
was of) ju'f (‘('lit. in excess of that of fiv(‘ years Indore. In Bihar 
and ()f‘issa the lat(\st figines available show no sjanaal f('atuT'OS. In 
Madras, s< h(Mnes for tin* imjuovement of the staif for the investiga¬ 
tion o; s(n‘ions (a-(m(‘ and provisions for- the ladorination of criminal 
communities liavi* rm-rmtly m<‘t with some success. 

A notoAvorthy f(‘atnr(‘ of Indian crime at the pi'esent tinn^ is the 
forging of cnrrency noi(‘s. This is one of tlie most serious problems 
wh{(;h fac(*s tin' polic(‘ administration of every province in India. 
Some of th(*s(' forgeri(*s ai-e exiraoidinarily good, and some of tlie 
work ot a Ihuijah gang rr'cently deceived oven expert examiners. 
The old eurrmiey notes foi’ Rs. 10 arid Its. 50 werr' almost identical 
in appearam-e, and orn' gang of forgers, rounded up by the Punjab 
]5)li(‘e in 1024, had made the alteration of ih(‘ figure 10 into the 
figure 50 its sjreciality. d'he Criminal Investigation Departments 
ot the dillerent. j)rovin(‘es are continually breaking up gangs of 
note-forgt'fs, and police reports from all over India show that the 
work of these criminals is becoming continnally more dangerous 
and difficult. 

Railway Police all over India reported during 1926 considerable 
improvement in various featuies of their organisation and conse¬ 
quently greater success in dealing with railway crime. 

One of the jnost pleasing features of recent police reports is the 
growing tip])re(‘iati(m by the public of tlie work which the police 
do oil their behalf. A small Committee, under the Presidentship 
ol an ex-judge of the Puiijah High Court, toured the Punjab during 
the cold weather ot 1925-20 to enquire into the possibilities of 
improving police administration and still further reducing corrup¬ 
tion. Witness after witness asked that existing boldies of town 
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wutchinen mioLt be replaced by re»*ular poIi(*e, a spontaneous and 
striking* testimony to the real feelings entertained towai’ds the police 
as opposed to the rhetorical attacks on th(i forr*e wliich are apparently 
regaided as dc ritjurur in some (juaTtm's. The latest re])ort of tlie 
Police Adi)iinistr<ation in Bihar and Orissa, for example, gives a 
niimbm* of spedhc. cases in whi(di the pii})lic have expressed their 
gralitude for good jiolice work, and their admiration for acts of 
bravery j)erfornied by po]io(‘ officers. The latest report from tlie 
Ceniral Provinces also mentions growing cordiality in the relations 
betwptni ])olice and j)ub]i<‘, and tke same is true of olher provinces. 
AVIial can ]k» ac(‘om[)1 ished by co-operation between the ])oli(‘e and 
tin* public w{‘ haA'P alreadv seem in our discussion of the Kasiir 
Dor bar mid another notabb* cas(\ again from the lighting Pun jab, 
(b‘s(n*ves to b(‘ mentioned here. In March PLH), a gang of trans- 
})oT‘d(‘r d('s])erados from the Kh'.lu^r Lbtss dcsc('nd(‘d on Hassan- 
abdal. a town in tin' Attock District of tin* North Western Punjab. 
Tin* district authorities had alrcaidy arranged for concc'i’ted a(‘tion 
betw(‘cn the Police and tin* martial villagers of the district in the 
(*vent of just, such an emergency as this. The arrang;ements worked 
well. Police and villagers came u]) with tbe gang and killed five of 
tln'iii, an Jiction which will iindoiibt<*dly stop traiisboider raids in 
those [)arfs for many a long day. 

it is greatly to be desired that this growing co-o])eration and 
good fcM'ling Ix'tvvecm Police* and Public should extend itself to 
members of the legislatures, both CVjntral and ProA^incial. Police 
is a Ib'served Suliject, but every Budget debate of every provinchal 
council in India shows what influence the Provincial legislature can 
exerc ise over police administration. In most jirovinces ( uls in 
police expenditure have* been made as the result of resolutions moved, 
and (riticisms jiassed, upon police working. Complaints in the 
councils against the poli(*e are assured of speedy enquiry and action 
where necessary. The prevailing* a^i(‘w, ainong many educated 
Indians, of the Indian police as a tyrannical and corrupt body, is 
to some exleni a survival from the days before 1861 when the present 
Indian Police came into exisfen(*e. Before that day there were a 
large number of ill-organised, ill-supervised, and inefficient local 
police forces, whose members did, undoubtedly, commit many 
offences against the public whom they weie supposed to protect. 
Their malpractices were exposed in the report of the Madras 
Torture Commission of 1855, and within recent years stories takers 
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from this report have been quoted against the present police, which 
is just as reasonable as reproaching the Metropolitan Police with 
the short-comings of the old Watch, or the modern Prison Commis¬ 
sioners with the atrocities denounced by John Howard. Of course, 
the Indian police are not free from faults, any more than any other 
police force, but the exy)loits which earn for its members the cioveted 
King’s Police Medal show the morale of the men composing it, 
and the (jiiality of the investigation work reported year by year 
testifies to the great possi])ilities of ils professional compctent*e. 
Every year, numbers of officers and men of the Indian Police lay 
down tlieir lives to protect the people committed to their charge, 
and the people themselves, though nnvocal, are not ungrateful. In 
tlie United Provinces, ten ])olice officers were killed, twenty-one 
were wounded, and twenty-five contracted a fatal disease whilst on 
duty duiung the twelve months ending with A])ril 1st, 1926. In 
the Punjab during the same period, four w('re killed, thiriy-four 
were wounded, and one died of disease contracted in the discharge 
of his duties. Tliese figures are a measure* of the work of the Indian 
Police and a testimony to the staunchness and devotion of its mem¬ 
bers. When a police force consists of such material as this, it is 
only commonseiise to temper criticism with sym])athy and under¬ 
standing, for, the higlier-mettled the men criticised, the more 
readily will they respond to fair and reasonable criticism, and the 
greater will be the benefit both to themselves and the people whom 
they serve. Iii these days there is a continuous demand for economy 
in expenditure on police as on other de])aitments of government 
acitivity, but it must be rememliered that economy and efficiency are 
not necessarily convertible teiins. In every Provirute in India, 
recruits have to be taken off the scjuare and out of tlie Lines Schools 
to perfoj-ni tJii* dutirs of tiaincd m(‘Ti, bt‘(*aus(* the iiumlx'is of tin' 
district police are in nearly all places inadequate to the many duties 
which they have to perform. This is a point which, in common fair¬ 
ness, should be borne* in mind when culticisms are made either of the 
efficiency or the discipline of the Indian Iffilice. 

In last year’s re})ort an account was given of the Cawnpore 
Communist conspirac'y ease. In so far as it has clearly affirmed the 
criminal character of all activities—however, ill-conceived and 
futile—that are directed towards the subversion of the State, the 
judgment in that case has prohahly done much to discourage active 
oraganising work of the kind for which M. N. Roy’s confederates 
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were tried and sentenced. On the other hand, there has been 
constant evidence tliroiinUout the year of sustained efforts to dis¬ 
seminate propaoaoda desis^ned to create a revolutionary spirit 
ainono' the masses with the same iiliimate object as before, namely, 
the overthrow of the entire existing social and politicail system. In 
one of the printed manifestos whi(‘h he has had widely distributed 
in India, Tvoy disowned all Ixdief in tlie popular (amcept of revo¬ 
lution as a thintr of bombs, revolvers, and s('cret societies; individual 
outran(\s were as futile as Acts of the British Parliament; it is the 
rebellious masses alom^ which can brin^' about a ^reat socuO- 
politieal ( onvulsion in Fiidia. (lenerally speakino-, it would a])p(^ar 
to b(‘ towards the s[ir('ad of smdi doctrines amoiin^ the Indian masses, 
more particularly the industrial workers, that the efforts of Eoy 
and his (mijiloyius have Ix'en idnd^fly <lireeied. The usual means 
er'ploye'd hav<' been the sending into India of considerable quanti¬ 
ties of eommunistic literature, specially designed for consuiii])t.ion in 
this country, and intend(‘d for widespread distribution. China, 
as well as Kuro])e, lias been occasionally used as a base for the 
despa,((di of material of this description. Occasionally also, com¬ 
munications are addressed to liabonr or other organisations and 
even to jirivate individuals. For (‘xamplfu dining the 6ih Session 
of the All-India Trades^ Union Congrirss held at Aladras in January 
19;2r), two telegrams were rei eived from Aloscow containinn* blatant 
Communist propaganda, and urging t]u‘ necessity for the linking up 
of the Tradi's’ Fnion (k^ingress with the Trades' Unions of the 
U. S. S. II. In all these direcdions there has been more activity 
than tiie iTumediate n^sults achi(‘ved would appear to repay. 
Efforts, too, have becm made to influence the (ourse of Indian labour 
dispute's by remittances of money or by piX)mises of moral support 
to the strikers; l)ut heri* again, tlie success of these inameuvres has 
not [)eeu manifest, at least on the surface. The need which the 
Communists have long felt of a Press of their own in India has, 
during the recent months, been met by tlie publication in Bengal 
of a [lager enlitled Langal (Plough), which champions the rights of 
labouri'is and workuK'n on the usual lines. The success of this 
von (lire from a conimen ial point of view appears to be extremely 
doubtful, and it will probably be this consideration that w ill, in the 
end, decide wFethcr the Party are able to continue the paper or not. 

The year 1924 was further noticeable in that it witnessed the 
open establishment at Cawuipore of a society known as the Indian 
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‘CoTnTnnnist Party. The founder and orpfaniser of this body was one 
Satya Bhakta, who considered that the Jiid^ment of the Lower 
Court in the Cjiwnpore case had settled that to have faith in Com¬ 
munism was hy itself no offence, the conviction of the accused hein^ 
due to I heir treasonahle desio*ns ag-aiust the State; thus the fear of 
the law a^-ainst Communism ]jad been removed. The avowed object 
of ihe Party was to ameliorate the condition of the poor and the 
labouring classes in every way possible: the term labourers ” was 
to include j)easants, clerks, railway and postal offi(‘ials, police 
conslahles, and students. The final o-oa,] of the Indian Communist 
Party wa^’ announced to be that the present social organisation 
and 1h(‘ (lovernment of India should be changed; that all sources 
of produciion aaid distribulion (such as lands, factories, mines, tele- 
gra]»hs, iiKU’chant marim*, etc.), should come under the possession 
of ih e general ])u})lic, and ihai i,hey be(‘om(‘ masters thereof; and 
that ihis work should be accomjdished in such a manner thai all 
may take part in i1 and benefit from it.” The Society, early in its 
career, received some adverlisennmt consecjuent on the proscri]>tif)n 
of on(» of Saiya Phakta's b*afleis; but, on the whole, its growth does 
not, appear to ha.V(' be^m very ra]>id or vigorous, d(‘spite the fact ihat 
brancl)(‘s w t're said tf) have b(‘(*i» established in various other Pro¬ 
vinces. Th(‘ society, howcviu'. managed to organise tlu' first All- 
India (k)mmunist rbuf'eT'ence, which was much advertised, and was 
evcuitually held at Cawnpore al (he end of IJecember 1925 under 
the presidentship of one Singaravelu of Madras, who was one of the 
accused in the (hiwnporc* (his(\ but who was never actually put on 
his ti’ial owing to his indiff(‘i(uit Innlth. The proceedings of the 
Con leiaMice appeal ed (o lun e beim conducted in an atnios])here of 
consideTa1)b‘ de|)ression, the (kimmunists having been refused the 
use of the jiandal of the Indian Nalional Congress, which was then 
in session at the same ])]ace. vSome 500 delegates attended, of 
whom approximately 90 per cent, were of the labouring and (tulti- 
vating classes, who, it is to be imagined, understood little or nothing 
of the j)i()(‘e(‘dings. The Presidential address was somewhat 
colourless and uninspiring, and the resolutions ])assed were not of 
much importance, (hnsideiable dissatisfaction was expiessed with 
Satya Bhakta’s management of the Party, and it was finally decided 
to transfer the head(|uart(‘rs from (hwnjiore to Bombay, whence they 
were more recently transferred to Calcutta. Some difference of 
opinion, too, has revealed itself between Satya Bhakta, the founder, 
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and various other members of the Party. Satya Bhakta seems to 
have made up his mind io keep tlie Indian Comniiinist Party free 
and independent of Bussian or oilier outside influence and support. 
Some of the other members, who a|)pear io have been able io gain a 
decision in their own favour, took a different view and favoured 
affiliation with Moscow. As a consequem^e, Satya Bhakta resigned, 
and re(‘ently issued a manifesio aiiacking M. N. Boy, who, pre¬ 
viously, had roundly abused Satya Bhakta in ihe columns of the 
Mass(\s of India.” 

, So far as is knowii, tlie so-called Indian Communist Party is at 
the moment exiremely .^hort of funds, and has met with but little 
success in its bid for ])opular support. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


India and Her Neighbours. 

[lidia has as aoi^hl)onrs on tlie landward side some small and 
undeveloped states, but here and there, her borders march with 
those of j)ow('rs of some importance. A remote and little known 
cornel' of llaluchistan runs with Persia from the Koh-i-Malik 
Siah 1c ilie sea, and Northern Palnchistan is bounded by the- 
Kandahar provin(*,e of Afghanistan. North, ag-aiii, of Baluchistan, 
the Durand line, for some hundreds of miles, marks the boundary 
bet^\(‘en Af^fianistan and the loosely administered belt of tribal 
teiritory which, since 1894, has been formally included within the 
boundari(‘s of India. From the North-Western Frontier we have 
to undertak<‘ the immense journey to the North-Eastern confines of 
Burma before, with the exc.eption of Nepal, we again touch an impor¬ 
tant Independent Power. There, for about a thousand miles, the 
frontier dividies Hurma from (hiina. Hitherto no incidents on the 
Sino-Hurmese Frontier have occmrred more formidable than the 
incursions of bands of brigands and so theie is no North-Eastern 
Frontier Ih'oblem to compare with that of the North-West of India. 
Soutli of the (diinese Fi'ontier, Jliirma tomdies part of French Indo- 
Cdiiiia tor a hundn‘d mil(‘S and then maiches for six hundred miles 
again with Siam. 

Thus, Afghanistan and the Norlli-Western Frontier normally 
focus interest in the external affairs of India. 

Here it will be profitable to examine the outlines of the problem 
of the North-West Frontier of India, for, until they are known, 
the significance of recent happenings in that quarter will not be 
perceived by those who have no first hand knowledge of the Frontier. 

The Indian North-West Frontier problem is made up of a num¬ 
ber of problems which, though they are frequently detached from 
each other and wstndied in isolation by writers on this subject, are 
really inextricable. Four subsidiary problems make up the main 
problem, and these are: — 

(1) The international problem of the relations between India 
and Afghanistan, 
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(2) The problem of the military defence of the Frontier, 

'3) The Political ” problem, that is, the problem of the 
control of the border tribes by the Indian Government 
and the question of their relations with similar and 
kindred tribes in the adjoining parts of British India, 
and 

(4) The problem of the administration of the North-West Fron- 
iier Province. 

No one of tliese subsidiary problems should be studied save in connec¬ 
tion with the others; for they shade imperceptibly into each other, 
and undue stress laid upon one will lead to a faulty understanding 
of the others, and a lopsided view of the Frontier problem as a 
whole. 

The word Frontier ’’ itsedf used in tliis connection has differ¬ 
ent meanings for different pei'sons. In llie first place we are con- 
<erned with two frontiei’s in the generally ae(‘e])ted scuise of the 
^Aord. There is the adniinistrative border, /.c., the l)ordei' Ixdween 
the five distrids of the Frontier Piovince, and Tribal Tejuitory, 
and tljere is <a]so the Durand line, whieli is the border ])etvve(‘n India 
and Afghanist.an. By tlie word Frontier, then, a Frontiei’ Officer 
usually understands the wliol(‘ tract of (‘Oiintry running from the 
Hindu Ivush in the north down to (diainan in the south and bounded 
on the W(‘st by Afglianistan and on the Fast by the river Tiulus. 
The H azara District, it is true, lies Fast of the Indus, but geogra- 
phically and ethnically it belongs partly to Kashniere and partly 
to the Punjab, and the tribes on its border, who are mostly some¬ 
what backward oif-shoots of the great Yusufzai tribe, do not present 
such a formidable problem as do the warlike and well-armed people 
on the borders of the four trans-Indus Districts. 

The trans-border tribes are linked to each other from North to 
South, and military operations against any one of them are apt to 
produce sym[)athetic effects among the others. These tribes are 
among the hardiest fighters in the whole world and only picked and 
highly trained troops can compete with them on anything like equal 
terms in their own hills. They are believed to number nearly three 
millions, of whom at least half are males and of the latter, close 
on three quarter of a million are regarded as adults and fighting 
men. Their armament has vastly increased within the last few 
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years, and as long ago as 1920 there were believed to be not less 
than 140,000 modern rifles in Tribal Territory. The Mahsuds alone 
can arm efl^ectively about 12,000 men out of a total of 16,000, whilst 
the Wazirs can similarly arm 10,000 out of a total of 23,000 fighting 
men. The difficulty of the military problem presented by the 
Frontier C!an thus be appreciated. All these tribes have historical 
connections with Afghanistan and in some places are bound to the 
neighbouring tribes of Afghanistan by ties of blood. The impor¬ 
tance, therefore, of our relaiioris w^ith Afghanistan to the state of 
the North-Western trans-frontier, is obvious. 

It is possible to distinguish two different parts of the trans-border 
which pjesent two somewhat dissimilar sets of conditions. One 
part is the territory wdiich stretches from north of the Kabul River 
to Waziristan, wdiilst the se(‘ond is Waziristan itself. The relations 
between the Indian Government and the tribes inhabiting the first 
of tile above divisions liave in rec^ent years been satisfactory on the 
whole. North of the Kabul River are great chiefs like the Mehtar of 
Chitral, the Nawah of Dir, and the Mian Gul of Swat . These may 
fight among themselves, hut they all desire friendly relations with 
India. Trade* between this section of the trans-border and India is 
active and the Swat Rivej* (*anal finds employment for many hardy 
spirits wdio wauild otherwise make a living by committing crime 
inside British India. South of the lands of these great chiefs are 
the Mohmands, Afridis and Orakzais, Jill of w hom liave far too many 
corrections with India to fight save on any but the most serious 
gi'ounds. Waziristan, however, ])resents a very different face. Its 
people are fanatical and iiiiraetahle to a degree, and have come less 
under British infinenee than any other of the great traiivS-border 
trilies. Me have conducted seventeen active o])erations against 
them since 1852, and four siiua* 1911, the latest of which provided 
the most desjieiate and costly fighting- in all the histoiy of the 
North-West frontier. Also, as om? goes from north to south of 
Tribal Territory, one finds that the constitution of tribal society 
grows st(‘adily more democratic until it reaches the chaotic licence 
of Mahsud country where every man is a law to himself, and a w^ell- 
aimed bullet is better than any consideration of right or justice. 

A w^ell-known Frontier Officer, Sir Armine Dew, read a paper in 
London in 1925 on North-Western Frontier policy. In his paper 
he pointed out that while the history of the Government of India’s 
military jiolicy on the Frontier had been adequately written, no 
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history of their civil and political policy had ever been produced. 
This is not the place to wriic^ ihis history, but it is necessary to 
indicate one or two of its lending details in order io enable the 
present policy fo be understood. Hurin/^* the years immediately 
after the second vSikh Wni\ we followed what has been not inaptly 
described as a “ tiy)-and“run policy, /.c., when any particular 
tribe be(‘ame too airirressive or committed too many raids into 
British Territory, a militaiT column went into its country, inflict¬ 
ed whatevei punishment it could, and came out again. This 
gradually developed into the famous close-border policy, whose most 
notable exponent was lohn Lawrence. Briefly, the kernel of the 
close-border policy was non-aggressirm on tribal territory and non¬ 
intervention in tribal affairs. The border was (losely guarded so 
as to redme raids and consecjuent repiisals to the minimum. An 
opposite school of thought maintaiiied that for the j)roper defence 
of British India the frontier oug-ht io be carried to the very border 
of Afghanistan, y.c., to the ])resent llurand Tiine. 

Arguments and counter-arguments were ])i‘oceeding briskly 
])etween the members of the rival schools, when in the seventies of 
last century a frontiei* oflicer, Captain Sandeman, afterwards 
famous as Sir Robert Sandeman, the first British ruler of Baluchis¬ 
tan, struck out a frontier })olicy of his own—one, moreover, which 
has influenced all later study of this problem. Sandeman had for 
years been Li strict Jfa gist rate of tlie Lera (ihazi Khan district, 
wlii(“h is on the Balucb frontier. Some f>f the Baluch tribes under 
his jurisdiction lived paitly in the British distri(‘t and partly across 
its border. The trans-border halves of these tribt^s wei‘(‘ subjet't to 
attacks from other tribes, Avho lived entirely across the border and 
so were beyond oui' influem‘e. The cis-border halves of the tribes 
had often to look on ])ower]ess to he]}) whilsi their kinsmen were 
being harried bv other trans-border clans. Sandeman, therefore, 
decided to get into personal touch with the offending trans-border 
tribes and try to come to some settlement with them. Escorted by 
his own Baluch Chiefs he boldly crossed the border to confei* with 
the Chiefs of the Marri and Bugti tribes, who w^ere then regarded 
in\ich as Mahsuds and AVazirs are regarded now. The success of 
his action and his subsequent pacification of all Baliudiistan are 
now matters of history and since that time the dispute between the 
close-border and the forward policw schools has been replaced by 
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the argument concerning the possibility of extending the Baluchis¬ 
tan system to the North-West Frontier. 

Ill any case, ihe second Afghan War and subsequent events 
showed til at the old close-border policy no longer answered to mo¬ 
dern needs. The approach of Russia to ihe borders of Afghanistan 
raised the discussion of our frontier policy into a difterent sphere. 
It was seen to he no longer a thing for academic argument but a 
vital issue, and it was seen also that the old policy of complete in- 
diherence to the internal welfare and doings of our trans-border 
tribes must lead continually to dangerous and difbcult situations. 
So, with ihe creation of ihe Khybm* Agency, at ihe end of the seyen- 
ties, began a new jibase in frontier ])oHcy. The middle nineties 
saw a, n()t(‘,\v()rtby attempl. by Sandeman’s chief disciple, Mr. 
Bruce, to apply tlu' Sandeman sysiem to Southern AVaziristan. 
Tli(‘ ex])erimeut failed partly liecause the area diosen was the least 
pi'omising along* the wiioie frontier, and parity Iiecause, as the 
events of tlu^ I^irab (himpaign in 1897 showed, it was no good attach¬ 
ing the frontier ])olicy pi(H*e-meal ; a solution was recj^uired for the 
whole bordcu*. The solution was provided by I^ord C'nrzon in a 
pcdicy which has been well descrilied as a mixture of tb(‘ Sandeman 
and the close-bordcM* systems. Idu' tribesmen were' paid to proted 
their own country and our border, a.nd regular troo])s were with¬ 
drawn from advanced jiositions and replaced by tribal militias. 
But there was no occiijiation of tiibal countiy, and no attempt at 
any administration, howe'ver loose, up to the Durand Line save in 
the AVana, Tochi, and Kurram Valleys, where a loose adniinistration 
on lines suited to tribal conditions me! witli much succe'ss. Thus 
(be i\oi*t]i-A\h\st Fiontier wjns not “ Sandemanised ” ])v Lord Cur- 
zon, whose policy was justified by its results until the unforeseen 
circumstances of the (Ireat AAhir and the Third Afglian War of 
19J9 put our frontier policy once more into tlie nielting pot. 

The wave of unrest, which the Afghan War sent throug-hout the 
whole trans-border, cam only be mentioned here. Its greatest force 
was felt in AYaziristan, where, after the cmcl of the Afghan War, 
the most ini])oitant operations in whic‘h the Indian Army has ever 
been engaged on the frontier, took place. These operations and 
their attendant circumstances showed that the time had come when 
a final solution of the frontier problem had to be sought. The 
solution was found and is now being put into operation—a solution 
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worthy of the British genius. It is, briefly, to destroy the frontier 
problem by civilizing the people whose lack of civilisation has 
hitJierto piovided the hardest part of the problem. The present 
frontier policy is devoted to this great object and since 1921 it has 
been working on its task on its most difficult side, namely, Waziris- 
taii, wiiose people are the most savage and intractable along the 
whole frontier. In fact the history of Waziristan since 1921 is a 
record of on important movement in liunian progress which must 
inevitably result in the transformation of its tribes into a civilised 
people. 

No better description of our present frontier policy can be given 
than that contained in the following extract from a speech made 
in the I^egislative Assembly in March 1923 by the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, Sir Denys Bray, whose speecli on that occuision will always 
be a landmark in the history of Indian frontier y)olicy. After des¬ 
cribing the progress of our o})erations in Waziristan and the 
meas\irc‘s taken to enforce our will on the Muhsuds, lie proceeded: — 

But our policy is not merely designed to provide a preventive 
menace to the Mahsuds or to serve as an insurance against the 
abnormal frecjuency of expeditions or agaiiivst their abnormal cost. 
It is es^entially y)ositive and constiandlve in character, in marked 
contrast to a negative system of rigid close-border defence. The 
central feahire of it is the tribal levy or Khassadar, providing his 
own rifle and ammunition, and policing the country for us. This 
Khassadar system was of course the keystone of Sandeman’s policy, 
perhaj)s his most potent agency in the grand work of civilisation 
he achieved. In essence, it is a means of giving the tribe a stake 
in our adniinistration of law and order; of controlling the tribe as 
far as possible by self-government; of keeping alive that spirit of 
tribal responsibility which is the basis of our relations with all 
trans-frontier people. But tribal levies cannot be expected to func¬ 
tion in the trans-frontier if they are left in the air, without some 
form of external force within reasonable range to keep them up to 
their work. The most economical form of outside force that we can 
devise is the irregular. But irregulars again, cannot be safely 
employed in the trans-frontier unless they are in effective range of 
military support in case of emergency. Hence the necessity for 
roads suitable for occasional mechanical transport use, linking up 
a minimum number of irregular posts in the trans-frontier with 
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military posts in the rear. These roads are thus an alternative to 
military oeeupation, and a very much cheaper alternative. But 
they are something much more. Like the Khassadar, they are 
(‘ivilisation (‘arriers. And complementary to the arrangements in 
the trans-frontier itself, our policy includes a cis-border road about 
100 miles in length, providing a much needed lateral communica- 
tio/i, for the immediate defence of the soreJy-hnrnssed inhabitants 
of the Uera Ismail Khan district. The policy of Government in 
Waziristan is, therefore, the control of Waziristan—throutrh a road 
system, of which about 140 miles lie in Waziristan itself and 100 
miles along the bordei* of the Derajat, and the maintenance of some 
4,000 Khassadars and of some 5,000 ir]’(‘g‘ulars. And tliis policy 
Government is resolved to carrv through with vigour and determina- 
tion in the interests of our fellow-subjects in the Zhob and the 
I)(‘rajat, and in the intej'ests of the security of all India. 

Now, in so far as a forward ])olicv means a move forward to the 
Durand Line, the Government policy is not a forward policy at all, 
for our new })ost at Razmak, for instance, is farther from the Durand 
.Line than our old established ])osts in the Tochi. In this sense of 
the term, indeed, our policy is in one signal res])ect a ba(d<ward 
policy. Eor, whei'eas we have Indd Wana, close to the Afghan 
border, by regulars and irn^gulars since 18tM, we shall now hold it 
by Khassadai’s only; and our irregulars on this side will be no 
further forward than Sarwekai, which we have occuipied for years. 
None the less, the (xovernment ])olicy is a forward policy in a very 
real sense of the word. It is a policy of ])rogress. It is a big step 
forward on the long and laborious road towards the pacif](‘ation 
through civilisation of th(‘ most backward and inaccessible, and 
therefore the most truculent and aggressive, tribes on our border. 
Ccune what may, civilisation ///ust be made to penetrate these in¬ 
accessible mountains, o7- ve must admit that tluo'e is ?io solution to 
the Waziristan problem, and we must fold our hands while it grows 
inevitably worse. It is the inac(‘essibility of these mountains 
which bree(t moic than they can feed, thal lies at the root of the 
problem. Eor fiom this inaccessibility arise tlie economic* strin¬ 
gency, the (*rass ignoiance, and the wanton insolence and barbaric 
cruelty that spring from a sense of security. And these are diseases 
for which civilisation in some shape or form is the only cure. I 
may be thought a visionary to talk of the civilisation of the Mahsud. 
But you must take long views on the Frontier. Civilisation, after 
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all, has succeeded often eno\ig‘h ^vith material far more unpromis¬ 
ing^ and intractable than the Mahsud, who, for all his barbarity 
and ignorance, is a man of magnificent virility and courage, and 
with no small share of natural wit and intelligence.” 

Such, then, is tlie policy and such the lioj^es entertained in 
regard to it: This j)o]icy, nnd a policy of uiisyerviiio; friendship for 
Afghanistan and complete sympathy with her Ruler's ambition to 
raise Iris country to the highest level of civilisation, are the fixed 
stars whi(‘h regulate our conduct on this part of India’s frontier. 

At the beginning of 1925^ the conduct of certain sections of the 
Alahsud tribe compelled the Indian Government to undertake active 
operations against them. For some months bid'ore the beginning 
of thes(‘ operations, the sections of the M ah suds referred to had 
been seriously (concerned in sniping ])arties of the Southern Waziris- 
tan Scouts, raiding for arms, and abducting Hindus from British 
territory. In December 1924, therefore, the Government of India 
were api)roached Avith a view to tlieir sanctioning action from the 
air against these ofiendeis. While* this ])roposal was under consi¬ 
deration, the outrages com])lain(‘d of conlinued to increase, and 
although other sections of Afahsuds made friendly overtures, the 
conduct of the recab itrants made any fjj(*7idly agreement im|)os- 
sible. Before the o])e]‘ations from the aii* Ix'gan in earm*st, R. A. F. 
Units made demonstrations in force over the hostib* areas at the 
beginning and the end of February, but th(‘se demonstrations were 
disregarded and cons(‘(juently serious operations began on March the 
9th, after ample warning had been given to the sections concerned 
in order to enable them to remove their women and (diildren from 
the area to be bombed. During Alarch the operations were inter¬ 
rupted several times by peace-feelers from the hostile sections, one 
or two of which comj)lied with the terms of the Government of 
India. On April the 4th, night operations were carried out for 
the first time in India and on May the 1st, the original peace-terms 
laid down were obtained after 54 days’ air operations. It is worthy 
of note that this was the first occasion on which the Roj^al Air 
Force in India engaged in totally independent air action. 

Since May the 1st, 1925, AUazirislan has been in ihe haj>py 
position of having no history. The Mahsiids have discovered that if 
the new military roads lead into their country, they also lead out 
of it, and many of them are taking the oi)portunity of seeing 
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something of the neighhonring districts of Bannii and Dera Ismail 
Khan. Previously their visits to these parts had been mostly con¬ 
fined to flying raids by night, their return to their homes being 
usually accelerated by the necessity of avoiding the attentions of the 
Frontier Constabulary and the Waziristan Scouts and Khassadars. 
The building of the roads enabled many of the Mahsuds lo acquire 
some money honestly, and now it is not an uncommon sight to see a 
Mahsud Malik, accompanied by as many of his friends as can find 
a place, either inside the car, or on a?iy of its outlying ])ortions, 
driving' in a battejed old Ford towards Tank or Dera Ismail Khan. 
Futine historians of Waziristan may perhaps date the real Iregin- 
tiing of its civilisation from tire establislimeiit of a, depot tor Ford 
spare parts in Kamgorum or Makiii. A jnomising sign is tliat this 
peaceful intercourse witli the outer world is obviously inducing in 
the Mahsuds a taste for the lighter amenities of social life. At the 
beginning of 19^6 a nund)(*r of Mahsud Alaliks entertained 
Lieutenant Colonel Keen, the Chief CJommissioner of the Province, 
at a very successful garden jrarty in Tank. 

01 high promise for the future civilisation of Wazirisran, was 
the ojreniiig, during the year, of two primary schools at Karamma 
and Alaidan. Another school was opened during 1925 at Jandola in 
the territory of the Dhitannis, who are the next-door neighbours 
of the Afahsuds, and if this proves a su(*cess, similar schools will 
be oyrened in connection with the Khassadar stations at Razmak, 
Sararogha and Sarwekai in Mahsud (ountry. These are, perhaps, 
small beginnings but. they are seeds which will grow to big things. 
The following incident shows how the British occupation of Waziris¬ 
tan has been already instrumental in bringing peace to a country 
Avheie j)i‘evi(Uisly no ])eace Avas. In Maicli 192o, an old Iroundary 
disirute bi'oke out again belweeii the Alalisuds and their neighbours, 
the AVazirs, oa ct the possession of lhr*ee small hamlets not far from 
Razmak Camp. Numerous meetings beUveen the two paities to the 
dispute failed to settle it, and some bickering took place. All the 
elements of an inter-tribal quarrel Avere ])jesent, when our troops 
intervened and enabled the political authorities to persuade the 
tribesmen to disperse and leave the settlement of the dispute to their 
tribal representatives. Without this inteiwention, fighting would 
cei'tainly have broken out and might have lasted for years. Our 
roads in AVaziristan are becoming nioie po])ular every day and of 
great significance is the recent request of the Wana Wazirs that 
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we shall re-occupy their country. Wana is an important strategic 
place in Southern Waziristan which we evacuated in 1919 after 
occupying it by militia for twenty-five years. The Wana Wazirs, 
envious of the economic and other benefits which our occupation of 
Central Waziristan is conferring on their fellow tribesmen, are now 
anxious io share in them. 

Elsewhere on the frontier peace and steady progress marked tln^ 
year, (ireat advance was made foulards the restoration of normal 
condition^ in Kohat after ihe tierce Tlindn-Miislim riots oi' Septeiir 
her, 1924. To assist those who liad suffered in the riots, the 
Go\ernic(‘iit sanctioned a loan of five lakhs of rupees in addition to 
a previous loan, also of five lakhs. 

The Peshawar border ivmained quiet. Jn Sej)tem])er, 19^5, for 
the first liuu' in histoiy, a, fully r(‘pj‘esentative tribal (council of tlie 
C])[)er .Molmiands cauiie into Peshawar voluularily, say ing that 
they had not come in for allow'am'.es oj‘ jewa.rtls, ])ul nuu’ely to estab¬ 
lish good relations with tlie Government, of India. Jlut the (dose 
of the year under review was marlnal by twa.) grievous tragedies. 
On the Till of February, 19Lh), Mr. Ekins, Assistant Supeiintendent 
of Police in the Mardan sub-division of the Pesliawair district, was 
shot dead by a tribesman whom ]i(‘ was trying to arrest, close to the 
Swat lw>rd(?. Tlnui on A[)ril 12th occurred an event whiidi caused 
a [uofoMiid '^(‘usation ihrcmghout the whole of India. This wais 
the murder of the tamous (.'ommandant of the Frontier Constabulary, 
Mr. E. i \ Iland^^side, by two outlaws whom he was trying to arrest 
in a village about 12 miles awuiy from Peshawar. Mr. Handyside 
had for years been one of the outstanding figures on the North-West 
Frontier and had brought the Frontier Conslabulaiy to a high pitch 
of efficiency and mobility. Some of his exploits were of epic quality 
and he himself had become a theme of border legend and song. 
Practically every newspaper in India paid tribute to his memory 
and even ihe wild tribesmen, against whom he had so often fought, 
shared the widespread grief at his death. 

An event comparable in importance to the building of the roads 
in Waziristan, is the construction of the Khyber Eailway, which 
was opened by Sir Charles Innes on behalf of His Excellency the 
Viceroy on the 2nd November 1925. The construction of the line 
was sanctioned in September 1920, and actual work on it began in 
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the fullovvino* ISoveml)er. The line, which starts from Jamrud at 
an elevation of 1,500 feet above sea level and rises to a height of 
3,500 feet at Laiidi Kotal, is of standard (5 feet 6 inches) gauge. 
Along its length of 27 miles are 34 tunnels aggregating about 3 
miles. The line lies entirely in tribal territory and from the outset 
the work of construction was in the hands of tribesmen themselves. 
This meant, of course a large influx of money into Afridi country, 
which balanced tb(‘ losses due to the reduction in the numbers of 
Afridis enlisted in the Indian Regular Army and the Civil Forces. 
This, no douht, has a good deal to do with the present quietness of 
the Afridis. The leading small kingships and khanates of the far 
north of the Frontier liave maintained excellent relations with the 
Indian (loyernment during- I lie year. 

Along the whole frontier, between April 1925, and the end of 
February 192b, only 29 raids wer(‘ made into British districts—the 
figure being an indication of the vast improvement in the present 
state of affairs as compared with that of the period immediately 
following 19U), wiieii within three years no fewer than 1,196 raids 
into Biitish India were made. 

The repoit of the debate on lh(‘ r(\so]ution in the Delhi Session 
of 1926, wliich asked for the extension of the Reforms to the North- 
West Frontier Riovince, has aiieady shown the stage which this 
important question has reached. From it the necessity for the 
Government to jiroceed cautiously in the matter cun be clearly seen. 
During the year an additional Judicial (Commissioner for the Pro¬ 
vince was sanctioned and apjiointed. 

In Baluchistan, internal conditions remained satisfactory and 
the year was not marred by any specially important outrage. 
Agricultural conditions, however, were not very favourable and the 
state of semi-starvation in the Marri and Bugti tribes necessitated 
Government’s making grants to these tribes for famine relief. On 
the 12th of April, 1925, a raid of considerable dimensions took place 
at Parom in Mekran. The raiders, who were Baluch tribesmen 
from the Persian side, were heavily routed, some 40 of them being 
killed and 5 captured. They, however, got away with 1,400 sheep. 

An experimental Air-mail w^as run by the Royal Air Force 
during the month of September, 1925, between (Quetta and Simla. 
The aeroplane left (Quetta at 6 o’clock on the morning of the 16th 
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September and flew direct to Dera Ismail Khan—a distance of 270 
miles. The mail was banded over to a second machine which was 
in waiting and left immediately for Lahore, 200 miles away. A 
delay of three-quarters of an hour was occasioned at Lahore by a 
severe duststorm, which delayed the departure of the third machine. 
This latter flew direct to Simla, 175 miles away, vi/i Ludhiana, and 
dropping* the mail at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, returned to 
Aml)ala. Mail normally lakes from Ihree to four days to reach 
Simla from Quetta. 

In Afghanistan the year was chiefly remarkable as a period of 
recuperation after the Khost rebellion. The financial exhaustion 
of the country, consequent on the rebellion, which last year seriously 
affected all departments of the Government, has been greatly 
relieved. The reorganization of the aruiy on a smaller establish¬ 
ment is in process of completion, and the state of the treasury once 
again allows of normal allotments for the j)ul)Hc services. In the 
autumn of 1925, the King paid his first visit to Kandahar , and in the 
spring of the following year made a protracted stay in Jalalabad. 
To both places he was accompanied by a number of officials, and 
with their assistance he completed an exhaustive examination into 
the administiation of the two Provinces. As a result of these visits 
and the measui’cs then taken for furthei* security, the Provinces of 
Kandahar and Jalalabad are now in a state of better efficiency and 
law and order than has been the case for several years. In April, 
1920, a growing unrest in tlie Koh-i-Deniaii area was promptly and 
successfully dealt with ])y troops furnished from tlie Kabul garrison. 
Some trouble which arose between the Safis and Tajiks in the Kunar 
Valley, directed more against their own headmen than the Govern¬ 
ment, was ably dealt with by the King himself during his stay in 
Jalalabad. 

JKere are several schemes under the consideration of the Afo*han 

o 

Government for improving communications in their country. Chief 
among these are telegraph lines from Kabul to Kandahar, and 
Kandahar to Herat; roads from Kabul to the Khyber Pass, Kanda¬ 
har to Chaman, Kandahar to Herat, Kabul to Gardez, and Kabul to 
Patta Kesar on the Oxiis, via the Salong Jhiss. Although existing 
roads are not well kept up, there has been a remarkable increase in 
the number of motor vehicles plying between India and Afghanistan 
during the past twelve months, and the Afghan Government are 
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beginning to realise that there is great scope for improving trade, 
especially with India, by means of motor transport. 

The construction of the new capital at Dar-ul-Aman, six miles 
outside Kabul, is progressing slowly; and many new buildings, both 
(jovernuient oflices and private houses, have been erected in the 
summer caj)ital at Paghman, which is pleasantly situated 18 miles 
west of Kabul at a heiglit of 8,500 feet. 

Pro])OMils liav(‘ becui submitted for electric installations at 
Paghmaii. Kamlaliar, and Jalal.abad. Kabul itself is well lit by 
electri(‘ity, which also ])rovides ihe motive ])Ower for the workshops, 
(he (urrent being generated by an uj)-to-date hydro-electric plant 
siiualed at Jal)al-us-Siraj, 50 miles north of Kabul. 

The King is indefatigable in insisling on the necessity for the 
])rogress of liis country on modern lines. 

A r(5gubir ])assj)ori system has been introduced between India 
and Afglianistaji, and tbei’c is talk of the Afghan Government 
entering the International Post and Telegraj)h Union. 

The first ])ublic trial of a European was conducted in Kabul in 
PbJ(), when Dr. Stratil-Sauer, a German professor, was charged 
with (he murder of an Afghan. He pleaded self-defence, and was 
eventually sentenced to four years’ imprisonment, which was 
remitted by the order of the King. 

1ji December, 1025, the island of Urta Tagai, on the Oxus, in 
tin* possession of tin' Afghans, was seized by Soviet troops, and the 
Afo-lian commandev was killed. After a ])(‘riod of acute tension, 
the Pussians agreed to the r(‘storation of the .status quo ])ending' 
the decision of a mixed commission. The hitter’s decision has now 
be(*n announced and accept(*d by Afghanistan and Russia, The 
island has bec'ii restoi’ed unconditionally to Afghanistan. 

The ^a*ai‘ uiuhu' review witnessed the fall of the Kajar dynasty, 
which liad lield the throne of Persia continuously since the corona¬ 
tion in 179() of the founder, Aga Mohammad Khan. On the 3Ist 
October, 1925, the National Assembly announced the abolition of 
the Kajar dynasty and entrusted the ]U‘ovisional Headship of the 
Realm to His Imperial Highness Reza Khan Pahlavi, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Persian Army, pending the convocation of a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly; and on the 13th of the following December the 
Constituent Assembly passed the necessary modifications of the 
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Fundamental Law whereby the constitutional monarchy was vested 
in Ileza Khan with the title of Reza Shah Pahlavi ’’—and his male 
descendants. 

In the spring’ of 1925 discontent with ihe adminisiration of the 
local Persian olficials resulted in a rebellion in the Perso-Baluchis- 
tan Sar]}ad. The train service on the Nushki-Diizda]) line was in 
cons(‘quence interrupted for a time but no actual damage wiis done 
to British lives or property. The Persian Cjovernment eveninally 
succeeded in j)lacating tlie insiirg-ents, and in restoring tranquiliiy, 
but until the Ih^rsian (Jovernment exert more control the danger of 
further outbr(u\ks in this area must continue. 

During tlie yeaj- undei‘ review Sultan Bin Sand of Nejd after 
])rolonged opc'.rat ions, ac hieved his ambition to exjnd King Ali from 
the Kejaz. The Nejd forces entered Medina on the 5th and Jeddah 
on the 2drd December, P125, respectively. At the latter place Bin 
Sand was, on the 8th January, 1920, electc'd King of the ITejaz by 
the notables of the country. 

Owing to the hostilities in tlie ITejaz, a (‘omparatively small 
number of Indian pilgrims proceeded on Ilaj, disembarking at ihe 
port of Rabegh. The arrangements made by Bin Sand were effec¬ 
tive and the pilgriniage j)assed oil Avithout any notic’eable incident. 

In January 1925 the Governor of Burma visited the Hukawng 
Valley in the north east of Burma where slavery still exists in cer¬ 
tain tracts not yet under full administration. As an alternative to 
taking the tracts under direct British administration witli all the 
attendant expense and difficulty, the Governor discussed Avith the 
local Cliiefs the question of emancipating the slavccs by a systein 
of redemption and Avas able to secure consent to ctulain })roposals, 
namely ; — 

(1) A price to })e fixed for each class of slave man, Avoman or 

child. On payment of this, the slaAn to be at once made 
free, to be allowed to cultivate, and to have the same 
position as other free men. 

(2) The price to be recovered from the slave by easy annual 

instalments. 

(3) Certain objectionable practices to cease at once, viz,, the 

selling of slaves, the giving them aAvay as part of a mar- 
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1 ‘iage dowry or in settlemeni of blood-feuds, etc., and 
the breaking up of the families of slaves. 

In order to give effect to the pro])osals, a British officer made a 
tour in the valley about two months later and reported that its 
population numbered some 10,000 souls, of whom, roughly, one- 
tliiid were slaves. Aftei- seeing bO per cent, of these slaves, he 
recorded his belief that they led a fairly happy life on the whole 
and that ill-tieatinent by masters Avas not usual, but that the 
ignominy attaclHul to being a. slave was, of course, always present, 
and, luiAung no riglits, the slave was exposed to domestic and other 
injuries witliout any ho])e of redress. The proposal made by the 
officer was that the slaves slioiild be ransomed by paying their mas¬ 
ters on an average about Rs. 80 for each sbn^e, according to age, 
and recovering the amount by easy instalments from half the total 
number of slav(‘s, no recovery being made from the other half as an 
inducement to them to remain of theij* own free will in the valley. 
That they should so remain is desirable since, if they quitted it on 
a considerable scale, (]k‘ inhahitanis of the A’alley might be left 
witliout the necessai'ies of life and suh'ei* diie distress. A free gift 
of the ransom would also be made to all slaves who are poor by 
reason of physical oi‘ Jiienial infirmity and to all single women and 
or])han ciiildren. 

The cost of lansoTuing- half the slaves and foregoing all repay¬ 
ment Avas (‘stiniated at about Rs. 1,25,000. Both to those leaving 
the valley and those remaining in it advances Avould be made at 
nominal intiuesi to (‘liable them to Avork their land. It Avas at first 
})ro[)osed that the I'cdcunjOion of the slaves should be (‘om])leied by 
1st January 1928, but it was later decided by (lovernment that 
every effort should be made to complete it by the end of April 1926. 
An important |)roposal which has also been sanctioned is that a 
British officer shall visit the valley OA^ery year and pay special atten¬ 
tion to th(‘ liberated slaves and see that they are not made to suh'er 
any hardships. 

In Mai'ch 192(1 Mr. J. T. 0. Ihirnard Avas sent on a mission to 
the HukaAvng Valley and effected the liberation of all slaves in the 
area numbering some 3,400 in all on })ayment of compensation to 
their oAvners. 

Relations with Nepal continued to be Aery friendly during the 
year. At the re(|uest of the Nepalese Government, a railway expert 
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was recei)tly depiiied to Nopal to advise on the best method lor im¬ 
proving the existing communicaiions between that country and 
India. As result of his report, the Nepalese (jovernment have 
decided to eonstriiei a light raihvay from Bhiehhakhori to PaxaiiJ, 
and ste])s have been taken to make available the land leqiiii'od for 
a railway station ai ihe laif(T })laee. The great sneeess which has 
attended the recent elforis of the Nepalese (ioverninent to abolish 
slaA erv in Nej)al, is woi iliv of mention here. 

Such is tlie eminently satisfactoiy record of the relations betw^een 
India and her nei‘>‘hbon7‘s dnriim* the year. The relations between 
the Indian (loverninenl and the Indian States are, of course, on an 
entiiely different footing from tlie (lovernmentks relations Avith her 
neighbours to the N(nth-West, North and North-East. Whilst 
guaranteeing the territorial integrity of tlie Indian States, the 
(xovernment of India cannot altogether divest itself of responsibility 
for the Avelfare of tlieir inliabitants. Cases of flagrant misrule or 
g'loss oppression in an Indian State invest the Indian (jovernment 
with an indisputable rigl»t to int(‘rvene. Eortiinately, cases of in¬ 
tervention by the (lovernment of India are very lare and on no 
oc(’asion has such action been taken exce[)t wlien to lefrain from 
taking it nould have b(‘en a betiayal of t]i(‘ liigli ideals in (jovern- 
nient for which the (TOvernnKOit of India stands. 

During the year under r(nu(nv the latter had to take action in 
tlie interests of ])ul)lie welfare in a case which involved the Ruler 
of an im])ortant Indian State—the Maharaja of Indore. The 
murder of Mr. Bawla, a prominent Bombay (utizen, on January the 
l^tli, 1925, in Bombay by a band of men in the course of an attempt 
to abduct a dancing girl who was driving in Mr. Bawla’s company, 
is fresh in the memory of those who take an interest in Indian affairs. 
After the most exhaustive enquiry and tlie fullest consideration 
possible, the (jovernment of India issued the following communique, 
on the 1st of February 192G : — 

‘‘His Excellency the (Governor General has decided that a 
Commission of Enquiry should be appointed to investi¬ 
gate the alleged connection of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja Holkar of Indoi*e with the attempted abduction of 
Mumtaz Begum, and the murder of the late Mr. Bawla 
in Bombay on January 12th, 1925. 
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The Commission, if appointed, will consist of two High Court 
Judges, two Hilling Princes and a senior officer of the 
Political Department. 

The procedure which will he followed is that which was laid 
down as a result of the recommendations made in para¬ 
graph 309 of the Montagu-Chclmsford Report for cases 
where the question arises of depriving a Ruler temporari¬ 
ly or permanenily of any of his powers or privileges. 
The function of the Committee is to investigate the facts 
of the case and to offer advice to the Government of 
India. 

Whenever the Governor General decides that a case has arisen 
for the np[)Ojntment of a Court of Enquiry, the Ruler 
concerned has the opiion of intimating that he does not 
desire that a (hmmission should be appointed. His 
Highness the Maharaja llolkar has been informed of the 
conclusion at whi(*h His Excellency the Governor Gene¬ 
ral has arrived.” 

On the ^J7(h February 1926, the Goveinment of India issued the 
following* coirimunique : — 

‘‘ In tlie communique issued by this Department on the 1st 
February 1926, it was stated that His Excellency the 
Governor General had decided that a Commission of 
En(|uiry should be appointed to investigate the alleged 
connection of His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of 
Indore with the attempted abduction of Mumtaz Begum 
and the murder of the late Mr. Bawla in Bombay on the 
12th January 1925. It was added that the Maharaja had 
tile option of intimating that he did not desire the 
a])pointment of a Commission. The Maharaja was in- 
lormed of this decision on the 27th January 1926, and 
tlie jieriod of 15 days allowed for a reply was subsequently 
at the Maliaraja’s personal request extended up to the 
end of February. 

Intimation has now been received from the Maharaja that he 
wishes to avail himself of the above-mentioned option 
and objects to the appointment of the Commission and 
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that he has decided to abdicate in favour of his son. 
The abdication has been accepted by the Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Council and no further enquiry into the Maharaja’s 
alleged connection with the Bawla Murder case will now 
be made. A furUier communication on the subject will 
be issued in due course.” 

The MaliaT a ja conveyed io tlie Government of India his decision 
Lo abdicate in Ihe following letter addressed to the Agent to the 
Governor General in Central India: — 

On belialf of His Ext-ellency tin' Viceroy you offered me the 
oj)tioJi of eitiler a (Commission of Enquiry under the 
1(‘rnis of the Government of India Ilesoliition No. 426-E., 
dated the 2{)th Octolxu- 1920, Eoreign and Political 
Department or a Commit t(M' of Enquiry com])osed of two 
memliers, in regard to tlie Malabar Hill Tragedy. 

nightly or wiongly, L have all along adhered to the belief that 
neither on the analogy of International Law nor as a 
matter resting upon treaty is a Prince of my position 
liable lo be tried. 1 would refer you to paragraphs 29 
to SI of the letter of my Chief Minister to the Central 
India Agency, dated the IGth of Deciember J918 in con¬ 
nection with the recommendations made in Chapter X 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Peport. It is not my pur¬ 
pose to enter into argument on this point any further. 
Hut, Jiolding' strongly as I do the views set forth in the 
letter referred to as early as 8 years ago as to the status, 
rights and privileges of a Euler of my jiosition, I can¬ 
not persuade myself to act contrary to my convictions 
and to accept a Commission or Committee of Enquiry. 
Eather than sacrifice the principle for which I have stood 
throughout my career as a Eider, it would be more dig¬ 
nified to sacrifice my own self by abdicating. I fully 
realize that the world, from the mere fact of my not 
facing an enquiry, may wrongly draw its own conclu¬ 
sions as to my guilt and may never realize that it was not 
the consciousness of guilt but adherence to principle 
which had determined my action. Hence I abdicate my 
Throne in favour of my son on the understanding that no 
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further enquiry into my alleged connection with the 
Malabar Hill Tragedy will be made/’ 

To this the Agent to the (jovernor General replied as follows : — 

“ I beg* to a(‘know]edge Your Highness’ letter dated the 26th 
of February 192(>, in which Your Highness informs me 
of your obie(*tion to the a]>pointnieni of a Commission of 
Enquiry in connection with the Bawla case. It is not 
for me in this letter to discuss the reasons which have 
led Your H ighness to come to this decision. 

In the next place Your Highness expresses the intention of 
abdicating at once on the understanding that no further 
enquiry wdll be made into the alleged connection of 
Your Highness with the Bawla case. T am authorised 
on behalf of the Governor General in Council to accept 
this Your Highness’ formal abdication and to give at 
the same time the undertaking For which Your Highness 
asks in regaid to any further enquiries in the Bawla case. 
Your Highness’ abdi(‘at.ion in favour of your son must 
therefore be considered complete in every respect . . . .” 

In the last days of the year under review*, the Government of 
India published some correspondence which had passed between 
Lord Reading and His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
on the question of the rendition to IIvd(‘rabad of the Province of 
Berar, w^hich is now* attached to the British (^entral Provinces. The 
question of Berar needs some historical })roleg()mena to make it com¬ 
prehensible to the general reader. The Britisli connection with 
Berar is bound up wuth the history of the Hyderabad Contingent. 
By a treaty of 180t) the Nizam was bound to provide a considerable 
force to (‘o-o})erate with the ICist India Company’s troops in the 
event of wair, and the maintenance of order in the Hyderabad State 
depended very largely on his ai'iny. A reasonable degree of mili¬ 
tary efHcien(‘y was therefore necessary if the Nizam was to fulfil 
his obligations and if his power was to be saved from falling to 
pieces. It wuis the failure to attain this degree of efficiency which 
led to the formation of the Contingent. Until 1853 the Contingent 
was a part of the Nizam’s army, although, for some time before that 
date, it had been controlled by the British authorities through the 
Resident in Hyderabad. For the Hyderabad army, like the armies 
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of some other Indian Princes at that time, was not regularly paid, 
and the soldiers were exposed, in consequence, to great hardships. 
In 1842, on representations by the British Resident in Hyderabad, 
the Oovernmeiit of India allowed him to advance the pay of the 
Hyderabad troops from his own treasury in urgent cases. This 
permission was the beginning of a series of events whicdi culminated 
sixty years later in the ])erpetual lease of Berar to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Advances of [)ay to the Hyderabad troops had to be made 
continually, and the debt of the Nizam to the Government of India 
grew large. Bv the early fifties it had become (dear that this state 
of affairs must (“ease Consequentl}^ after long negotiations, a 
treaty was (concluded in 1853, by wdiich the Nizam assigned Berar 
and certain other districts to the exrdusive management of the British 
Resident at Hyderabad for the })urpose of paying the contingent and 
meeting various charges including the li(]nidation of the outstanding 
debt of about five millions of rupees. 

In 18G0 the treaty was revised. Some territory was given ])ack 
to Hyderabad and it was made clear that the remainder of tin? assig¬ 
ned districts were to be held iii trust for the payment of the Contin¬ 
gent and certain othei' (“harges whicli had ])e(‘ii s[)ecified in the treaty 
of 1853. Tiastly, iii 1^02 th(\se districts were leased in perpetuity 
to the Indian Government for an annual rent of 25 lakhs of rupees. 
Clearly, the question of Berar is now governed by this agreement, 
and events which occurred ])rior to 1902 are of no more than histori¬ 
cal interest. 

The recently published correspondimce between Lord Reading 
and His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad on the subject 
of the restoration of Berar to the latter, takes the form of two very 
voluminous letters from the Nizam, dated October the 25th, 1923, 
and September the 20th, 1925, and two replies from Lord Reading- 
dated the 11th of Marcli 1925, and the 27lli of March 1926. The 
Nizam’s letters are largely o(*cupied with historical arguments and 
carry us as far back as 1766. But, as we have seen, these have no 
pra(itical bearing on the question at issue. The letters, however, 
raised two points of imporlance, which it is very necessary to 
examine. These are: first, the ac(“ount contained in the memoran¬ 
dum attached to His Exalted Highness’s letter of October the 25th, 
1923, of the circumstanches in which the agreement of 1902 was 
concluded between Lord Curzon and His Exalted Highness’s father, 
and secondly, the claim made in the letter dated September the 
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20t]i, 1925, that in the internal affairs of Hyderabad the Ruler of 
the Hyderabad State stands on the same footing as the British 
Government in India in respect of the internal affairs of British 
India. Neither of these points will stand examination. 

By 1902 it was found that the administration of the Hyderabad 
contingent and of Berar under the old arrangements was not econo¬ 
mical and was in some respects lacking in efficiency. On the side 
of Hyderabad it was desirable to replace the fluctuating surpluses 
which the State received under the treaties of LSbo and 1860 by a 
regular and definite sum, sin(;e the State flnanc^es had suffered from 
the irregular nature of these flueduating surpluses. Lord Curzon, 
accordingly, opened negotiations in January 1902, but he did not 
go to Hyderabad until March, when the Nizam—the father of His 
present Exalted Higliness—Lad for two full months been in posses¬ 
sion of the ])ro])osals which wete to be discussed. His Exalted High¬ 
ness in the j)r(‘seiit correspondence lias tried to show that his father 
was overawed by the great genius of Jjord Curzon and that he did not 
properly understand his position under the existing treaties. But 
his father’s own note, which he had recorded after the interview, 
shows (hat he understood his ])osition perfectly, whilst the following 
fatds show that he confirmed the 1902 agreement in circumsiances 
in which he was entirely free from any possibilities of being in¬ 
fluenced by Lord Curzon. Lord Curzon did not press for an imme¬ 
diate answer. He, to quote from his minute of the interview mt)re 
than once asked His Highness to be sure that he was not yielding 

under any pressure that he might after regret.’’ and said 

that he would sooner, even nowy abandon the scheme altogether 
than that it should he thought or said that His Highness had en¬ 
tered into it either to please me.or from any sense of 

constraint.” In reply, Lord Curzon 

notes, His Highness more than once assured me. 

that he had considered every aspect of the case, and the decision 

.was based on his owui free will and on the best 

interests of his State.’’ 

Even this acceptance was treated as purely informal and it was 
not till some weeks later that the Nizam was asked for a formal 
conflrniation. He took more than two months to reply. The agree¬ 
ment was not officially confirmed by him till July. It was not until 
November 1902, nearly eight months after the interview, that the 
agreement was finally signed. The concluding paragraph of a letter 
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from Lis minister dated Tnl}^ 4tli, 1902, shows the spirit in which the 
Nizam accepted the proposals: — 

“In conclusion llis Highness desires to tender to His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy.his most cordial thanks 

for the great friendliness and coiirtcwsy that have been 
shown to him in bringing to an amicable seltlement tliis 
most important matter.’’ 

A11 these fa(*ts speak for tliemselv(‘s and ought finally lo dispel 
the myth that Loiaj (hirzcn forced tJie lt)()2 agreement on an un¬ 
willing JS'izam. 

There is no need lo dwell at length on the second point arising 
iioin Ills Exalted Highness’ letter, for Jiord Heading has ad('(|nately 
dis])osed of it in the following words in his letter of March 27th, 
192G: — 

In the paragraphs which I have mentioned, yon state and 
develop the position tliat in respect of the internal affairs 
of Hyderabad you, as Ruler of the Hyderabad State, 
stand on the same footing as the British Government in 
India in respect of the internal ah'airs of British India. 
Lest I should be thought to overstate your claims, I quote 
Your Exalted Highness’s own words: “ Save and except 
mailers relating to foreign powers and policies, the 
Nizams of Hyderal)ad Jiave been independent in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of their State just as much as the British 
Government in British India. With the reservation 
mentioned hy me, the two parties have on all ocrnsions 
acted with complete freedom and inde])endence in all 
inter-Governniental questions that natuialJy arise froin 
time to time hetween neighbours. Now, the Berar ques¬ 
tion is not and cannot be covered by that leservation. 
No foieign j)ower or policy is concerned or iiivolved in 
its exajiiination and thus the subject- comes to t)e a con- 
trovt‘rsy between two Governments that stand on the same 
plane vvitliout any limitations of subordination of one 
to ih(‘ other.” 

These words would seein to iiidicate a misconception of Your 
Exalted Hiehness’s relations to the Paramount Power, 
which it is incninibent on me as His Imperial Majesty’s 
Representative to remove, since my silence on such a 
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'>u})ject now iniglil hereafter be interpreted as aeqnies- 
rence in the propositions which von liave enunciated. 

idle Sovereignty of tlie Britisli Ciuwn is supreme in India, and 
therefore no Euler of an Indian State can justifiably 
claim to negotiate with tlie British GoA^eruTnent on an 
e(]ual footing-. Its suju-emacy is not based only upon 
Treaties and Ihio-ag-ements but exists independently of 
them and, quite apart fTom its prerogative in matters 
relaling to Foreign Bowers and policies, it is the right 
and duty of the British Government, while scu’upulously 
i e>pec‘iing- all Ibeatitrs and Engagements with the Indian 
States, to pres(‘rve ])ea(e and good order throughout 
India. The conse(|uences that follow are so well known 
and so clearl}' of)})Iy no less to Your Exalted Highness 
than to other Eulers that it seems hardly necessary to 
point them out. ])ut, if illustrations are necessary, I 
Avould remind Your lixalted Highness that the Euler of 
Hyderabad along with other Eulers received in 1802 a 
Sanad dedaiatory of tlie British GovernmenBs desire for 
the }>erpetuation of his House and Goviunmeni subject to 
continued loyalty to th(‘ (b’own, that no succession to the 
ituisnad of Hyd(ual)ad is A alid unless it is re(H>gnised by 
His ^lajesty the King-Emperor, and that the British 
(loverument is tlH‘ only arbiter in cases of disputed suc¬ 
cession. 

Idle I’iglit of the Bj'itisli GoviniJnnmt to interA’ene in the inter¬ 
nal atlaiis of Indian Slates is another instance of the 
consequences nec<‘ssarily invulA^ed in the supremacy of the 
Britisli Crown. I'he British (iovernment haA-e indeed 
shown again and again that they liaAe no desire to exer¬ 
cise this right Avithout grave reason. But the internal 
no less than the exteiaial security Avhich the Ruling 
Ibinces enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting power 
of the British GoAnunment, and Avhere Imperial interests 
are concerned or the general welfare of the people of a 
State is seriously and grieAX)usly aFected by the action of 
its (Tovernment, it is with the Baramount Bower that the 
ultimate responsibility of taking remedial action, if 
necessary, must lie. The \mrying degrees of internal 
soA'ereignty Avhich the Eulers enjoy are all subject to the 
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due exercise by tlie Raraiuoiint Power of this responsi¬ 
bility. Other illiislrations could be added no less incon¬ 
sistent than the foregoiufi^ with the suggestion that 
except in inatbu's relating to Foreign Powers and policies 
liie (Tovernnienl of A"our Exalted Highness and the 
British (Tovernnient stand on a plane of equality, but I 
do not til ink I need pursue the subject further. I will 
merely add that the title of Faithful Ally, which \ out 
Exalted TIighmvss enjoys, has not the effect of putting 
your (T()\ernm(‘nt in a category separate from that of 
other States under the Paramountiy of the British 
(b'own.” 

lh(' d(M ision of ilu' (iovenummt of India in this matter was 
alniost uniyersally approyiMl by the Indian press and Indian jmblic 
opinion and the peo[)b‘ of Beiar themselves have expressed in no 
uncertain fashion their d(‘sire to remain under British Rule. Over 
a century ago a great struggle for sujireniacy was going on in the 
Dec.cmi, in which ^lysore, the Mahrattas, Hyderabad and the British 
Government wmo all engaged at different, times. Of these four 
powers Hyderabad was um|iiestionably the weakest, and that it 
survives to-day as the premier State in India is due solely to the 
continued supjiort of the British powej*—a historical fact which 
admits of no dmiial. The British jiower and the Indian Army are 
still the guarantors of the tejritorial integrity and freedom from 
attack of the Indian States, and it is to them that the latter owe 
the peaiu; in which they have lived for generations. 

With the departur(^ fiom India during th(‘ trooping season of 
of the third of the British Lavalry Regiments, whose reduc¬ 
tion was recommended by the Inchcajie Committee, and the na ent 
disbandment in Ib^U of certain Infantry Units, the Indian Army 
has now reached tin* lowivst strimgth which is held to be 
com])atible with the safety of India. Speaking in the Legislative 
Assembly on March the 4th, Field Marshal Sir William 

Birdwood, (’ommandei-in-fdiief in India, emphasised the fact that 
the military authorities ke[)t constantly before them the desire to 
rediK'c military (‘xpenditur(‘ to its minimum, and its reduction from 
87i crores in the year 1920-21 to less than 55 crores in the year 
1926-27 shows what success they have achieved in their efforts to 
economise, and allows some impression to be gained of the magnitude 
of the efforts made by them. Sir William announced that he had 
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in view still further savings. “ Honourable Members/’ he 
said, possibly may not realise the fact that we have serving 
outside India 0 battalions which are being maintained at the expense 
of the Imperial Government. As each of these battalions returns 
to India without being replaced, we have to reduce a battalion from 
the Indian army. We are now making a commencement with this 
in that we have come to the conclusion that it is possible to reduce 
the battalion, a portion of which we have up to now had in the 
Persian Gulf. We find that we can efhcieiitly provide these detach¬ 
ments at a much less cost by (‘onsiilar guards. On return of these 
detachments to llie liead(|uai*ters of ilie battalion, ihat battalion will 
be demobilised. On return of the next ])attalion, from Iraq without 
relief, anotlier battaliofi will be dcunobilised, and concurrently with 
it, a training battalion, which means a definite saving in the Army 
Budgei.” He further made the following very interesting observa¬ 
tions on miUtuTv exj)eTuliturc in India: — 

There is only one more subject which I wish to mention before 
I sit down, and that is, I would like members who do not 
realise it, and others outside this House to know, espe¬ 
cially those who cavil at what they regard as the exces¬ 
sive military Budget, the fact that the military estimates 
have to bear a considerable number of items which one 
cannot regard as items of irue military value, or value 
for defence purj)oses. Some of these have only been 
transferred of late years to the military estimates to place 
them on a commercial basis; some of them represent 
items which in other countries are not included in their 
milifary ex])enditure, while some of them represent 
money which comes back to Government under other 
heads. I realise that expenditure on the items I have 
mentioned has to be incurred, but I would like to em¬ 
phasize the fjict that as far as purely defence purposes 
go these items might be removed from our estimates. 
The iiems I have in view are these : — 


Lakhs. 

Transportation, Post and Telegraph 
charges, the greater majority of which 
are returned to Government through the 
Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs . 160 
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Lakhs. 

Audit and Accounts charges for the Army . 103 

Special War Pensions, which at Home are 
borne by the Ministry of Pensions and 


not by the Army ..... 110 

Customs duty ...... 25 

Stationery ....... 12^ 

Territorial Force ..... 28 

Education . . . . . . 9 ’’ 


The last item in the above account relates chiefly to the Prince 
of Wales’ College at Dehra Dun and the King George’s Military 
Schools, which have been recently established at Jullunder and 
Jhelum in the Punjab. In the Dehra Dun College the normal 
course of education has been planned to occupy six years and to fit 
boys for military careers. For some years past, however, a section 
of Indian opinion has demanded the establishment in India of a 
]nilitary training institution comparable witli Sandhurst. A resolu¬ 
tion which was passed in the Delhi session of the Legislative Assemb¬ 
ly in 1925 called upon the authorities to establish sudi an institu¬ 
tion forthwith. The Government of India,, accordingly, appointed 
a Commiitee consisting mainly of Indian Members, including Pan¬ 
dit Motilal Nehru and Mr. flinnah, under the Presidency of Lieute- 
nant-(feneral Sir Andrew Skeen, Chief of tlie General Staff, to 
consider the ])Jol)l(‘m of how suitable Indian (amdidates for the 
King’s Commission can 1)(‘ obtained in larger numbers and of how, 
when they ar('. forthcoming, they can be trained most efficiently. 
That is to say, the Committee was asked to consider whether it is 
desirable and practicable to start a Military College in India now 
or at some later date, and if so, whether such a college should be 
self-contained or should be supplemented by further training in 
England. The Committee held a number of sittings in India, and 
in the spring of 1920 a sub-comniittee of its members went to Europe 
to investigate the systems of education by which officers are at 
present produced in England, France, Canada and America. Its 
report is expected to be available during the winter of 1920. 

The following interesting account of the King George’s Schools 
was given by Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood in the course of 
his speech on March the 4th : — 

“ Only recently I had the opportunity of inspecting these two 
schools recently established at Jhelum and Jullunder. 
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The former is entirely for Mnssalnians and the latter 
mostly for Sikhs, Dogrras and Punjabi Hindus. We hope 
to have somethings like 800 boys at each of these schools. 
At present—they were only established last autumn—we 
have about 80 boys varying from 10 to 15 years of age. 
The or])lians are admitted free; others we charge Rs. 7-8-0 
a montli, and we provide them with free uniform, free 
clothing and b(‘dding and free food. In my round of the 
s( liools 1 was delighted with what I saw. I do not think 
you would wish to (‘ome across a more delightful, well 
set-up, happy lot of boys, sharj), intelligent children who 
would do credit to anybody and warm any soldier's heart 
or any father’s heart, to see. If Honourable Members 
will do us the honour of visiting those schools, I can 
assure them Ave shall wel(‘ome them gladly, and welcome 
any criticisms they may have to make in regard to them.” 

In last year's leport an account was given of the Indian Terri¬ 
torial Force Including a precis of the recommendations of the Auxi¬ 
liary and Territorial Forces Committee of 1924. The (jovernment 
of India found it nec(‘ssary to consult local (lovcuaiments on the 
subject of these recommendations. The local Governments took 
very gieat interest in th(\se and went into them Avith great care, 
making valuable ( lit icisms and furnishing a aluable material. Their 
re]dies haA^e been considered by the Government of India whose re¬ 
commendations on the (‘ommitlee's report, have been sent to the 
Secretary of State. Whilst on the subj(M t of the Territorial Force 
it is interesting to notice that certain of its units have already had 
a fo](‘taste of active service. These Av(*ie doing tludr annual train¬ 
ing near RaAvalnindi wlnui the Hassan-Abdal dacoitv Avhich has be(3n 
already mentioned, took |)lac(‘, and a number of teriitorial soldiers 
were at onc'e rushed to the sc(‘ne of the dacoity to take ])art, in the 
pursuit of the trans-border gang. 

The process of Indianizing the Indian Army, which Avas described 
in last year’s report, has been carried still furthei’ during the year 
under review. Some time ago, the Government of India decided 
to reserve 20 a])])ointments in the Cantonments Department, t.e., 
approximately 50 ])er cent, of the a])pointments of Executiv^e Officers, 
for officers holding Viceroy’s Commissions in the regular Indian 
Army or in the Indian Territorial Force. The remaining appoint- 
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nients in the Cantonments Department are open to British and 
Indian Officers holding the King’s Commission and it is hoped that 
it will not be very long before the first King’s Commissioned Indian 
Officer joins the Department. Again, it has now been decided to 
admit Indian irentlemeii to the Army in India Iteserve of Officers. 
The terms and conditions of service for the Reserve which were 
laid down immediately after the war have hitherto not proved suffi¬ 
ciently attractive, but a new^ set of terms and conditions a])plicable 
TO both British and Indian candidates have recently been appeared 
which will, it is hoped, have the desired result. Proposals, again, 
have been w’orked out for the em])loyment of Indians as King’s Com¬ 
missioned Officers in the Indian Army Veterinaiy Corps and 
ap])roved by the Secretary of State. At present there is no institu¬ 
tion in India, jirivate oi' otherwise, wdiiidi teaches up to the standard 
of veterinary science reijuired, but the Government of India have 
framed proposals for overcoming this diffimilty and there is no 
reason to suppose that these wu'll not be successful. 

Reference must be made here to the Indian Ordnance Factories 
in which very valuable national and educational work is being 
carried on. The Civil Mechanical Engineering appointments in the 
Ordnance Factories are, of course, open to Indians, but hitherto a 
gieat difficulty has been experienced in getting suitable candidates 
for these appointments. A number of Indian boys go to England 
and acquire the necessary academi(‘ qualifications, but afterwards 
they find it impossible to get the necessary workshop experience in 
Industrial firms, either in England or in India. In order to get 
over these difficulties the Government of India recently sanctioned 
an experiment which has great possibilities. They created an 
appointment of Probationary Assistant Works Manager at. one of 
the Indian Ordnance Factories, to which they appointed an Indian 
gentleman. It is greatly to be ho])ed that this experiment wull lead 
to nnn h greater develo])ments in the future. 

The proposals for the luwv Indian Navy have already been des¬ 
cribed. In his speech in the Legislative Assembly on the 4th March 
1926 Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood w^arned the members 
that the implementing of these proposals would necessarily occupy 
much time and require much determination from the people of 
India. He pointed out that on the Western and Eastern coasts of 
India there existed admirable material for the new Navy in the 
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large number of seafaring men, who, both in the Indian marine and 
in the mercantile service, have proved themselves to be staunch, 
brave and skilful sailors. That there will be no lack of eagerness 
among these men for service in the Indian Navy was shown by the 
scenes of enthusiasm which marked the visit of His Excellency 
Rear Admiral W. M. Ellerton, C.B., R.N., Commander-in-Chief, 
His Majesty’s Ships and Vessels, East Indies Station to Jaigad on 
the Bombay coast where the seafaring Mohammedan population has 
supplied ratings for the Royal Indian Marine for many generations. 
Over 80 Naval and Indian Marine Pensioners with the headmen of 
the local villages and some 200 R.I.M. ratings with their families 
were received by the Naval Commander-in-Chief on board his 
flagship and presented an address to which ihe Commander-in-Chief 
replied as follows : — 

It is paj ticularly interesting to me to visit Jaigad and to meet 
so many pensioners of the Royal Indian Marine. The 
Royal Indian Marine has recruited its personnel from 
lliis district from time immemorial and has been well and 
truly served. 1 understand from the Director of the 
Royal Indian Marine that ihe conduct of the Indian crews 
of ihe Royal Indian Marine shi])8 has always been uni¬ 
formly good, and that the men recruited from your dis- 
iri(‘t have served most loyally and faithfully for many 
generations. This is a record of which to be proud, and 
gives me confidence that you and your sons will not fail 
in ihe future io uphold the standard which will be 
re(jiiirefl of yo\i when the Royal Indian Navy is estab¬ 
lished. 

The Royal Indian Navy will have the great privilege of 
flying the White Ensign. You and your sons in future 
will be admitted to the great brotherhood of those who are 
so proud to serve under that glorious old Flag. It is a 
privilege of which we are very jealous and very proud. 
See to it that you uphold the great traditions attached 
to it. Your records of loyal service for so many years in 
the Royal Indian Marine encourages us to welcome you 
as worthy additions to the service of which we are so 
proud. We are all glad to admit you, and extend to 
you a cordial hand of welcome.’’ 
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In the evening the Commander-in-Chief with the Director of 
the Royal Indian Marine and a large number of Royal Navy and 
Royal Indian Marine officers landed at Jaigad when they were 
received by the Collector of the Ratnagiri district who entertained 
the party together with the pensioners, headmen, and families of 
Royal Indian Marine ratings, at a tea party held within the ancient 
Mahratta Fort which was suitably decorated for the occasion. 



CHAPTER VII. 


The State and the People. 

In Chapter Y we (‘on^^idorod some of the activities of the Local 
Governments wJiieli ))ear din'ctly on ilic w(dfare of their people. 
The list of such activities eontaiiied theiein is, however, not com- 
]>lete. ProviTieial (iovionnKMit s in Lidia are also concerned with, 
the improvement and de\elopment of indiisiiies and with agri- 
cnltnre, irrigation and forests, all of whi(‘h have very obvious and 
direct bearings on tin* w(dfare of their ])eo])le. Tt is proposed to 
consider the three latt(‘r of these activities in this chapter, which 
deals primarily with the Government of India in certain of its 
relations with its j)eoj)b‘, beeanse they are all technical depart¬ 
ments of Government activity, and their development, therefore, 
depends more on technical considerations than on the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of provincial circumstances. They are all subjects, more- 
ovei’, witii whi('h th(' CNoitial Government is directlv C'oneerned to a 
greater or lesser degree. Certain other departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s activities, which are dii-ected towards the welfare 
and ii])lift of the ])eo])le of India, will also be discussed here. 
Such are its emigration, opium, excise, medical and sanitary 
policies, and its work in improving the (‘onditions of Indian labour. 

The many problems raised by the emigration of Indians over¬ 
seas ar(* all o\'ershadnwed at tin* moment by th(‘ supiauiie problem of 
Indians in South Africa which has already been discussed in detail. 
Generally speaking, elsewhere very little of outstanding importance 
or interest has occurred during the year under review. It is 
particularly satisfactory to report that in Australia all resident 
British Indians have been granted the Commonwealth Franchise 
by the passing of the Commonwealth Electoral Act No. 20 of 1925. 
Thus, despite the delicate situation which still exists in regard to 
the position of Indians in South Africa, it may be said that with 
the latter’s agreement to a conference between her representatives 
and rep]esen<ativt‘s of tin* Indian Goveiaiment, and the passing of 
the Ausli'alian Idecioi-al Act, ihe year has seen a })]’omising deve¬ 
lopment in the relations between India and the Self-Governing 
dominions. 
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Earlier numbers of this report have described fully the main 
features of Indian emigration, and there is no need to continue 
to reproduce the description contained in them. There are at 
present about 1| million Indians settled in the Empire outside 
India and it is well known that Indian emigration has been broadly 
of two kinds. The first was that of unskilled labourers oifher 
under indenture as in the (tase of Eiji, Mauritius, Natal and the 
Wcst-lndies; or under some sj)ecial system of recruitment, such 
as was {ulopted in Ceylon and Malaya. The second is the spon¬ 
taneous emigration of pei'sons belonging to ihe professional, com¬ 
mercial and artisan classes. The second has naturally followed the 
first, blit it: has also extended to places where there has never been 
any indenture emigration. This is true of the Self-Governing 
Dominions with the exception of South Africa and also of certain 
Crown Colonies, ])articulaTly of the East Africam Terri!ories. In 
!})(‘ Wesi-lndi('s and British (iiiiana, Indian s(‘Ulei‘s ha\a exadly 
the same status as any other Ifritish citizens. In Ceylon and 
Mauritius also, under their present constituiions, theie is no adverse 
discrimination against Indians on the ground of race. Therefore, 
RvS far as Crown Colonies and Mandated Territories are concerned, 
the places where the interests of Indian emigrants and those of 
other settlers or of the indigenous population have principally come 
into conflict, are Fiji and the East African Territories. In Fiji, 
long standing grievances of Ihe Indian ]) 0 ])iilation are expressed in 
their demands for greater re})resentatioii on the Legislative Council, 
for a municipal franchise based upon a common electoral roll, and 
for a minimum wage fixed in ])roportion to the cost of living. 
More recently they have found a fresh grievance in the imposition 
of a poll-tax on all males excepting Fijians. This poll-tax is a 
heavy burden on the numerous and, for the most part, economically 
hard pressed Indian population, which has made numerous protests 
against il. According to Die information available, registrations 
for the payment of this tax have proceeded smoothly, and the 
orovernment of Fiji have recently exempted from the tax persons 
having five dependent children under the age of eighteen. The 
whole question of this poll-tax as well as the other privileges 
claimed by the Indian Community formed the subject of represen¬ 
tations by the Colonies Committee of the Government of India in 
July 1925, and the matter is still under discussion. The troubles 
which arose in 1923 between the Indian population of Tanganyika 
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and the Administration of that territory were discussed in last 

Y(?ar\s rc])()il. In 102;^, an ( hdinance for llie taxation of profits and 
of trades, etc., was promulgated, and it was provided that 
for certain purposes tlie license-holders should keep sufficient books 
of aca;ounfs in sjjccified lan^uap^e. The object was to ensure suffi¬ 
cient accounting. A \erv large number of the Indian traders in 
the Territory (‘ome from tbe Bombay Presidency and keep their 
accounts in (lujiati. whicli, however, was nol included among 
the sclieduh'd languages and the Indian community are still press¬ 
ing for the inclusion of Gujrati in the list of languages in which 
accounts may V)e kept. A resolution recommending that India’s 
re])r(;sentatives at tlui next Assembly of the League of Nations 
should he instructed to ventilate this grievance was carried in the 
1925 Avinter session of tlie Legislative Assembly. In the debate 
on this resoluiioji, tlie Government of India indicated that they 
w(‘i‘(‘ no< (li,s])os(Ml to consid('r i Im' j\dvisa bilily of raising lliis qii(‘s- 
tion with the licague of Nations, so long as the method of patient 
negotiation with the Colonial Office held out any prosy)ect of a 
satisfactory settlement. This matter also formed the subject of 
special representation by the Colonies Committee and they have 
now learnt that the Colonial Office has approved the proposal of 
the Governor of Tanganyika Territory to appoint a Committee to 
investigale t]i(‘ (jin'slion of tiade licenses and the possibility 
of raising by alieriiativo taxation the revenue at present accruing 
from the Profits Tax. The European and Indian Trading com- 
inunili(‘s will bolli be r(‘j)r('scn{c(l on Ihc (k)mmiitee. Meanwhile, 
tin' |)rovlsion regarding ])()oks of aecoimts has not taken effect. 

It will be leinembered that about five years ago the relations 
between the Indian and European settleis in Kenya became un¬ 
pleasantly strained owing to the prohibition of the transfer to 
Indians of agricultural lands in the highlands of that colony, to 
the inadequate representation of the Indian community on the 
LegisJaiiA^e Council and their consequent pcVlitical helplessness, 
despite their very large stake in the economic life of Kenya, and 
to the threat to their interests through pioposals for restricting 
Indian immigration. The effect of this state of affairs on 
educated opinion in India was, of course, profound, and feeling 
among the white settlers of Kenya Colony rose quite as high as it 
did in India. Deputations from them, from the Kenya Indians, 
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and from the Indian Legislature waited upon the ColoniaJl Office, 
and towards the end of July 1923, His Majesty’s Government laid 
down their general policy on the questions at issue. They observed 
that the interests of the African population must be paramount; 
that the existing system of government was best calculated to achieve 
this aim; and that the immediate grant of responsible government, 
which had been urged by the white settlers, was out of the question. 
But contrary to the opinion expressed by Indian sentiment, a deci¬ 
sion was arrived at in favour of communal representation. This 
system, under which the Indian community was to have five elected 
representatives in the Legislative tlouncil, was Tegarcled. as the best 
in the cir<mmstances, because it was compatible with African re- 
jiresentaiion in due course and with Arab representation imme¬ 
diately. It would further permit ot' a wide franchise for Indians. 
In deference to Indian opinion, the policy of segregation as between 
Europeans and Asiatics in townships Tvas abandoned. On the other 
hand, the reservation of the Highlands for Europeans was to be 
maintained. On the vilal question of immigration, it was laid down 
that legislation discriminating against Indian entry into Kenya 
could not be countenanced; but this statement of princijile was 
qualified by the suggestion that some further (‘.ontrol to protect the 
economic interests of the Africans was required. These decisions 
were rcisented in India, and J^ord Eeading gave emphatic expression 
to his (jfoveruinent’s disappointment with them and stated specifi¬ 
cally that it reserved the riglit to make further re])resentations when 
a legitimate oppf)i tuniiy offered. At the Imperial Conference which 
met in London in 1922, vSir Tej Bahadur Sapru recommended the 
appointment by the (Government of India of a committee to dis¬ 
cuss the Kenya decision, along wdth certain other matters relating 
to Indian disabilities in some of the Colonies, with the Colonial 
Office. The Secretary of State for the Colonies agreed to receive 
representations regarding Indians in Kenya from such a committee 
and lo discuss the other matters with it. In pursuance of this agree¬ 
ment a Committee w^is formed in April 1924 and assembled in 
London. Between that date and the end of July it had several im¬ 
portant interviews with the Secretarj^ of State for the Colonies and 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which it represented the grievances 
of Indians in Kenya and other colonies. Regarding Kenya, the 
Committee’s representations covered all questions of interest to 
India dealt wdth in the decision of His Majesty’s Government, and 
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the result of these representations was announced by Mr. Thomas in 
the House of Commons on August the 7th, 1924. On the question 
of the franchise and of the highlands, no change was announced, 
hut it was decided that an ordinance designed for the purposes of 
restricting immigraiion should not be enacted though he reserved 
to himself the right to enact the Ordinance at any time should native 
ini crests app(‘aT io be tlireatened by the influx of immigrants from 
abroad. Mr. Tliomas announced that His Majesty’s Government 
pr*oj)()s(‘d to set .apart an area in ihe lowlands of Kenya for agri- 
c'liliaral emigranis from India, but that before the scheme took final 
sha])e on officer with ex])erience of the needs of the Indian settlers 
should be sent to report on ihe aieas to be offered for colonisation. 
The (juestion of dej)uiing smb an officer has since been considered 
l)y tli(‘ Goveiaiment of India, who have thonglit it inadvisable to 
pro(*eed any further with tlie idea. The work of the Colonies Com¬ 
mittee did much to abate the ))itterness which existed in the rela¬ 
tions between the different classes of settlers in Kenya, and the 
sit\iation was further improved by the decision of the Indian com¬ 
munity to r(din(]uish ilndr attitude of non-co-o])eration and to select 
five m(mi])ej‘s for* nomination ))y the Governor to the I^egislative 
(’onncil. Tlie situation in Kenya is, thendore, for tlie present, 
c|uiescent. 

In .Tune 1924, His Majesty’s Government announced the 
appointment of an East Afri(\an Committee, under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Lord South borough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and economic development 
of British East African dependencies. Since this enquiry was 
likely to affect Indian interests, the Government of India urged 
that the Indian point of view should be heard before the Committee 
came to any conclusions. This request was granted, but further 
action in the matter was suspended, pending the publication of 
the report of the Commission presided over by Major Ormsby- 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into certain aspects of 
the questions referred to the Southborough Committee. The report 
of the Ormsby-Gore Commission was published in the United 
Kingdom on ^fay Tth, 1925. On June 9th, Major Ormsby-Gore 
announced in the House of Commons that, in view of the com¬ 
pleteness of the report presented by the Commission which, under 
his Chairmanship, had visiled East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment had decided that the Southborough Committee should not 
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resume its sittings, lii face of this developmeiit tlie idea of making^ 
representations to the SoutHborough Committee is no longer 
feasible but the Government of India are wat(‘]nng events and, 
if occasion arises, will take such action as may be necessary to 
safeguard Indian interests in that region. 

The whole emigration policy of the Indian Government was 
altered during 1922 by the Legislature and embodied in a new 
Emigration Act, which proclaimed assisted emigration of un¬ 
skilled labour to be unlawful except for such countries and on 
such terms and conditions as may be specified by the Governor 
General in Council. Any notification made by the Governor 
General in Council under the Act, must be laid in draft before, 
and approved by, both Chambers of the Legislature. A Standing 
Emigration Committee composed of 12 members of the Legislature 
has been appointed to advise the Government of India on all ma jor 
emigration questions. Thus the Indian Legislature can now 
effectively control the organised emigration of unskilled labourers, 
W'liose condilioTis havf‘ markedly improved since Ibe passing of the 
Act. Both in Ceylon and Malaya the question of fixing a basic 
minimum wage has been investigated. In response to representa¬ 
tions made by the Government of India, the Government of Ceylon 
appointed a Committee, In which the Agent of the Government of 
India and four representatives of the planting community were 
included, to empiire into and advise regarding the fixation of 
Standard Minimum Wages for Indian estate labourers in Ceylon. 
Tlie recommendations of the Committee have been communicated 
to the Government of India and are at present the subject of 
discussion between them and the Colonial Government. The ({ues- 
tion of the payment of standard wages, subject to a minimum, to 
Indian labourers in Malaya has also been taken u}) with the Malayan 
Governments, on the basis of a report on this subject which has 
been received by the Government of India from their Agent it* 
Malaya. 

At the beginning of 1924, a deputation from British Guiana 
arrived in India to discuss with the authorities the conditions under 
which the resumption of emigration could be sanctioned. It met 
the Standing Emigration Committee of the Legislature and ex¬ 
plained the scheme which the Government of British Guiana were 
putting forward. The Committee was inclined to view the 
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scheme with favour, hut, before making definite recommendations, 
suggested that the Government of India should depute an officer to 
report on certain specific points. In September 1925 Kunwar 
lyraluunf Singh, M.A.. O.I.E., Bnr.-at-Law, was deputed to 
Brilish Guinnn to make investigations under the following terms 
of reference: — 

(A) The progress mnde in providing suitable land for pros- 
peefive settlers and existing immigrants, the steps taken 
to supy)ly them with materials and skilled assistance to 
pn1 Tip resifhmtial accommodation, and with loans for 
agricultural development, and the measures instituted 
for improving the sanitary conditions in respect espe- 
ciallv of drainage and water supply. 

(7?) The steps, if any, taken by the Government of British 
Guiana 1o provide facilities for the repatriation of resi¬ 
dent Indians who are willing to return to India. 

(C) What improvements, if any, have taken place in the 
political and economic status of the resident Indian 
community since the ear'lier Indian deputation visited 
the (‘olony in 1922? 

fT)) What are the sentiments of Hindu residents in the matter 
of cremation of their dead and whether he had any 
recommendations to make? 

Kunwnr Maharaj Ringh^s report has since been received and 
pnl)]islu'd. He rc'porlT'd that land was available for settlement, 
])ut that most of it would need to be cleared or irrigated or drained 
Ix'foTT' ^(tilers could be ]>lac('d upon i1. The noveinimmi of British 
rmiana informed him Hint nothing had yet been decided in regard 
to advances 1o be made to settlers to assist them in the earlv 
stages or in r(‘gard b> the channels through which such advances 
should be made. The Committee appointed in Reptember 1924 
to report what preliminarx" action was necessary in connection with 
the colonisaiion scheme construed the colonisation proposals to 
mean that new settlers would not be entitled to land from Govern¬ 
ment until they had worked for three years as agriculturists, and 
fhat there was, thereforT', am])le time to prepare' details, Runvvar 
Maharai Ringh denii'd the correctness of this view of the proposals 
hut reported that the most important point was secured, namelv, 
that the advances would he given and that funds were in existence 
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for the purpose. He found that sanitary conditions, especially 
conditions of drainage and water-supply, had improved vastly 
since the last Indian deputation visited British Guiana. In regard 
to repatriation of Indians, he accepted the present arrangements as 
reasonable. These provide for the repatriation of men who are 
destitute though not permanently incapable of labour. He further 
reported that Indians in British Guiana had on the whole pros¬ 
pered. His actual words are worth quoting: — 

“ In great part it is the humblest classes that go to British 
Guiana. For instance, of the immigrants arriving there from 
1908 to 1918, Chamars formed by far the largest caste. Ahirs, 
Koris and Kurmis were next in numbers. To those who are 
familiar wiili j‘ii?*al life in lh(‘ C'ongested disiricts of Ihe Hiub'd 
Provinces, and the difficulties in the material and social progress 
of the lower classes, the change is striking. Educatiomil and 
medical facilities in British Guiana are superior to those in rural 
India. There are no caste restrictions or purdah, and the Colonial 
Indian, man and woman, has a somewhat higher standard of living 
and is certainly more ind(‘])endent than his conl'reii' in India. 
There are no political or economic inequalities such as exist, for 
instance, in South Africa, no s(‘gregation. and no resti'ifdions 

against the acquisition of land. When one sees many 

Indian landowners, substantial cultivators, shopkeepers, and 
Government servants, it is impossible not to feel that the com¬ 
munity has progressed. As in Mauritius and Trinidad, the main 
credit for this progress is due to the eminently laudable (jnaliti(‘s 
of industry and thrift which seem innate in the Indian, and 
enable him, wherever he goes, successfully to face hardship and 
competition. The Government and people of the Colony in which 
this progress has been made, are also entitled to their fair share 

of credit. Now that the system of indenture has happily 

been brought to an end, and sanitary measures introduced, I am 
confident that, in the absence of any severe agricultural calamities, 
the future progress of Indians will be even more marked.’’ 

Eegarding the cremation of their dead, he reported that the 
ideas of the Hindus resident in British Guiana had been pro¬ 
foundly changed by their absence from India and that no com¬ 
plaint had been made to him on the subject of the lack of facilities 
for burning their dead. He suggested, however, that arrange- 
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ments foi* cremation sliould be made for new immigrants from 
India in or near the Settlements on which they reside. A noti¬ 
fication autliorisino' renewal of emio-ration to British Guiana on 

r> f* 

iei'ins and conditions wliich were approved by the Standing Emi- 
graiion (vominitiee was submitted to the two houses of the Legis¬ 
lature on Marcli 2drd ajid also approved by them. The Government 
of Britisli Guiana liave acc(‘pted those terms and, subject to the 
apj)roval of ihe Gombined Court, have also agreed to give effect 
to (certain minor reforms which Kunwar Maharaj Singli had re- 
^•ommendfMl TIk^ whole matter has thus been satisfactorily settled 
and i1 io Iw' liojXMl lhai India's sons niav find a hu'raiive outlet 
for thei]’ (‘ueigies in British Guiana. 

'rii(‘ (jiieshon of (onigT-ation in Manrliiiis lias rec'eived much 
aiieniion from ihe Government during Ihe past few years. In 
A])ril 1024, the Government of Mauritius requested that emigra¬ 
tion to tlie Colony might be continued for a further ])eriod of one 
year. The Govemmeni of India, however, in consultation with the 
Standing Comniitiee on Emigration, decided that consideration of 
1he reMjiK'sl shoubl awaii the result of a local investigation. The 
Governnu'iit of Mauriiius agreed to receive an officer for this 
jiurpose and to give him all faaulities. Accordingly, in December 
1924, Kunwar Maliaraj Singh went to Mauritius to conduct the 
necessary enquiries. ITis report has now been received and ])ub- 
lished. lie recommends that no unskilled labour be sent from 
India lo Mauritius, either in the immediate or in the near future. 
If the d(\spatch of such labour to Mauritius should be seriously 
contem])lat(*d in the future, then the Government of India should 
first assure themselves that Indian interests really required the 
resumption of emigi'ation and that Indian opinion in Mauritius 
favoured it. Ills report contained also a number of recommenda¬ 
tions for impi’oving the conditions of Indians now in Mauritius. 
These ](m (unmendal ions included bei1(U’ housing accommodations 
for labourers on estates, the employment of more Indian medical 
men in esiates’ liospitals, the ])rohibition of child-labour in factories, 
the introduction of a WorkmeiTs Compensation Act and the like. 
These have )>een commended to the consideration of the Colonial 
Government, but the Government of India have not yet been in¬ 
formed of the action taken upon them. 

The extract quoted above from Kunwar Maharaj Sklgh^s report 
on emigration to British Guiana mentions the presence there of 
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such classes as Chamars, who belong to what are called the 
depressed ’’ classes in India. Emigration is, no doubt, one 
means of uplift for these people, but obviously it can only touch 
the fringe of the problem for there are said to be no fewer than 
60 millions of them. At the beginning of December 1925, a mem¬ 
ber of the depressed clas.ses introduced a Bill into the Madras 
Legislative Council which proposed that no class of the community 
should be debarred from walking through a public road or street or 
from having access to a public office or well. Of late years, 
liberal Hindu opinion has been much exercised over the problem 
presented by these people and many organizations have come into 
existence with the obje('t of impi*oving their conditions of life 
and generally raising their status. The Arya Samajist sect of 
Hindus has done miicli good work in this field, but, the rigid 
rules of caste necessarily debar them from complete social and 
religious equality with their more fortunate fellows of tlu> higher 
castes. The Hindu Mahasabha, as can be seen from records of its 
recent meetings, is giving much anxious attention to ihe cjiiestion 
of the depressed classes but its resolutions on this subject cannot 
be said to have had any considerable practical results hitherto. 
Whilst a general discussion of the caste system would lead us too 
far afield, it may be said that there are Jio very convimdng reasons 
for believing that it is breaking dowm, despite the gieat changes 
in Indian material and social conditions during the past two or 
three generations. Speakiiig in the United Provinces Legis¬ 
lative C\)uncil on Thuisday l)ee(‘mb(‘r the ITth. 1925, Mr, Burn, (he 
Finance Member of the Governor’s Council, declared that caste 
prejudices were as strong as ever in many villages in 1])e TTnit(‘d 
Provinces. He had noted ])itchers placed at a good distance from 
the public wells by men and women of the lower castes, in the 
hope that they would be filled out of charity by those who are 
entitled to draw water from the wells. Again, the Census Com¬ 
missioner for Bihar and Orissa remarked in the last Census Heport 
that there were no signs of the caste system breaking down in that 
province or ceasing to exercise its dominant influence. Some time 
ago the Madras Government issued a very striking report in which 
it was stated that the depressed classes in that Presidency num¬ 
bered nearly 6^ million souls and many of these were so tied down 
by debt to their masters as to be practically in the position of serfs, 
whilst in some districts they could not even enter a shop or pass 
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throiig-h many of the streets of the towns and villages where they 
lived. The last Census Report of Bihar and Orissa showed that 
the same cdasses formed nearly a third of the whole population of 
that province whilst all the other major provinces count large 
numbers among their people. It must, however, be clearly under¬ 
stood that the attitude adopted by the higher castes in Madras 
towards the depressed classes represents the extreme point of in¬ 
tolerance reached in India. Elsewhere, the disabilities imposed 
are far less severe. Obviously, the problem of untouch ability is 
of more than merely social importance. That it is im])ossible to 
have a nation half slave and half free is a truth not confined to 
any one country and, therefore, this problem has very important 
political implications. The Government, of course, can do very 
little beyond guaranteeing to members of the depressed classes 
the legal righis to which everv one of its subjects is entitled. We 
have already seen that attention is being paid to the education of 
these classes who, further, are beginning to claim certain ele¬ 
mentary social rights. Among the conferences held during last 
Ohristmas Week, was a Conference of Untouchables One of 
the resolutions which they passed congratulated the Government 
of the Uniied Provinces fljoii* decision to nominate to Municipal 
Committees and District Boards members belonging to the depressed 
classes, whilst other resolutions appealed to Hindus to encourage 
them by taking them into their private service and by electing them 
to Municiyial Committ(‘es and Disfrict Boards of their own accord. 
That the ])rogress of education among these people will gradually 
raise their slatus and improve their conditions of life is not open 
to doubt, but it is no less certain that wuthout the goodwill of caste 
Hindus the process of their uplift will be long and painful. 

Prom the question of the Untouchables ’’ to that of the 
labouring classes in g(Mieral in India is i\n (‘asy Iransition. Much 
has been written and spoken in recent years on the subject of the 
poverty of the Indian masses. In our examination of the advance 
of the co-operative movement we saw something of the progress 
of one very promising line of attack on the poverty of the rural 
classes, and we know also that the forthcoming Agricultural Com¬ 
mission has been formed with the idea of getting deep into the 
fundamentals of the problem of increasing rural welfare in India. 
Here, however, we are chiefly concerned with the industrial popula- 
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tion of the towns. It should be noted at the outset that, with the 
exception of the An^lo-Tiidian community, and the educated Indian 
middle classes whose case has already been discussed, there is, 
broadly speaking, no unemployment problem in India. A large 
part of the industrial population of India is floating and indeter¬ 
minate. Great numbers of the workers in the Bombay cotton 
mills, for example, are not town-bred. They come in from tlieir 
villages to work in the mills and when t^iey are tired of working 
in Bombay or, as we have already seen, in case of a strike, they 
return to their villages where they can, at any rate, get a living 
of a sort. Even to members of the educated middle classes, un¬ 
employment is not normally the ruinous disaster which it is to their 
confreres in Western countries, for the joint family system, 
which is one of the outstanding features of Indian social life, 
guarantees them the means of existence if nothing more. It is a 
very sorry substitute for employment, but even this resource is 
denied to Anglo-Indians. 

For Anglo-Indians the contraction of one of their great—pos^ 
sibly their greatest—sphere of employment in the Indian Railways, 
and in Government Service generally, has been already noted in the 
discussion of European education in this country. At the present 
moment there is much distress among them on account of un¬ 
employment and no feature of their circumstances causes more 
anxiety to the leaders of the community than this. In most of the 
great cities of India, numbers of respectable Anglo-Indians are 
suffering distress which is rendered all the more acute when they 
consider the undeniably unpromising outlook for their children’s 
future. There is, of course, no a 'priori solution of such a problem, 
but the better education of Anglo-Indian children and the training 
of them for professions will do something to solve the problem of 
unemployment and to raise their status generally. 

The question whether the economic condition of the Indian 
masses is improving or not has been debated ad nauseam. As far 
as external signs go, the Indian peasants and the Indian industrial 
workers of to-day enjoy many conveniences and luxuries which were 
beyond the reach of their fathers, but the materials for a scientific 
study of wages, family budgets, income—save the income of a few 
classes of the population—and the like, are not available. In 
January 1925, an Economic Enquiry Committee was appointed 
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under the Presidency of Sir M. Visvesvaraya with the following 
terms of reference : — 

To (‘x;unirie 1lu‘ i»miei’ial at present nvnilahle for framing 
an estimate of ihe economic condition of the various 
classes of the people of British India; to report on its 
adequacy; and to make recommendations as to the best 
manner in which it may be supplemented, and as to the 
lines on which a general economic survey should be 
carried out, with an estimate of tlie expenditure in¬ 
volved in giving effect to such recommendations.'’ 

The Committee submitted its reyjort in August, 1925. The report 
shows clearly the paucity of the materials at pi'csent available in 
India for estimating average income, crop production, cost of 
living, wages, and other cognate subjects. No estimate could be 
formed of the national wealth of India because such necessary 
materials for the estimate as statistics of taxation and capital, 
estate duty statisti(‘s, nnd the like, are wanting. Any estimate of 
individual wealth, therefore, appears to be quite impossible under 
the present conditions. On this subject, a member of the Com¬ 
mittee wrote as follows: — 

Approximately seventy-five per cent, of the population of 
tlK‘ connlrv are agi'icnltnrists and their individuals 
wealth includes land, cattle, agricultural implements, 
lK»ns(‘hol(l goods, j(‘wellery and coin. Trade statistics 
sliow a continual absorpTion of the ])r(‘('ious metals by 
Imlia, but the ]>roportion hoardcMl is difhenit to state. 

Witnesses frecjueiitly expj'essed the opinion that enquiries re- 
^•arding the personal wealth of the j)eo])le would be 
greatresented, ])robably viewed with suspicion, and 
lead to no fruitful results. Any attempt to ascertain 
the wealth of individuals and families may prejudice 
the results of the enquiry as a whole. Some witnesses 
take the view that, in certain parts of the country, the 
investigators would meet with a very hostile reception. 
Moreover, it would be extremely difficult to estimate the 
value of jewellery, even if families were prepared to 
disclose their holdings. Many a person would refuse to 
reveal his buried wealth for fear of dacoity, apart from 
the likelihood of taxation. In the present stage of 
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India’s social progress it would appear advisable to 
abandon the idea of carrying out enquiries into indi¬ 
vidual wealth.” 

No attempt, therefore, at a detailed and satisfactory description 
of the economic state of the Indian masses can be made. It is to 
be hoped that intensive enquiries like those conducted by the 
Labour Bureau of the Bombay Government, by the Punjab Board 
of Economic Enquiry, and similar bodies in India, will be ex¬ 
tended and their results made readily available, for it is easy 
enough for vivid apologisto, who maintain on the one hand that 
poverty in India is increasing, and on the other hand that it is 
decreasing, io l)uild u}> their arguments by picking and choosing 
Avhni suits tlnun from tlie ])i’esent very inc.()m])lete material avail- 
aide. The records of recent periods of scarcity and famine, at any 
rate, seem to show that, the economic position of the people is 
steadily improving, as was pointed out in this report last year. 
During 1921, when a wide area was affected by a menacing failure 
of crops, tli(‘ ])roporiioTi of the total population in receipt of 
relief was well under 3 per cent, throughout the whole area. Few 
fhinirs were more striking during this period of distress than the 
fact that even the depressed classes of the population, who had 
been accustomed in times of shortage to subsist upon seeds and 
roots, were able to puichase corn when the price was four seeis 
to the laipeo. 

That tlie general conditions under which industrial workers 
pursue their ('allings, have improved of late years is not o])cn to 
doubt. In this connection the following quotation from Lord 
Beading’s speech at the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon at Calcutta on the 14th of 
December 1925, deserves attention. 

The last 5 years,” he said, have seen remai'kable progress 
in labour legislation. Indeed, more has been accom¬ 
plished in that period than in the whole preceding 
generation. There has ]>een a radical revision of the 
Factories Act, introducing a 60 hours’ week, the ex¬ 
clusion of children between the ages of 9 and 12, the 
abolition of night work for women, and other reforms. 
The new Mines Act enforces somewhat similar reforms, 
a curtailment of hours, a weeMy rest day and the 
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stoppage of child work. Antiquated legislation dealing 
with breaches of workmen’s contracts has been repealed. 
The Workman’s Compensation Act has introduced for 
the first time a comprehensive system for alleviating 
hardship caused by industrial accidents. A Bill to 
encourage and protect healthy Trades Union organisa¬ 
tion is b(‘ibi*e ihe Assein])ly. The (|uestion of providing 
means of conciliation in trade divSputes has been 
thoi'oughly t‘X])lore(l, but it ^^ould be ]>renia1 ur(‘ to 
legislate on this question until the Trades Union Bill 
has become law. In the measures we have adopted, the 
employers have been fully taken into our confidence in 
the preliminary si ages; and their readiness to co¬ 
operate, even where their immediate interests were to 
some d(‘gree prejudiced, is most laudable. Some may 
think that the pace of reform in labour legislation has 
been unduly rapid, but our action has followed that 
ado])ted by most civilised countries and is in accordance 
with principles which will scarcely be disputed. The 
measures placed on the Statute book have been, in my 
view, well considered. They were designed to meet 
genuine needs and to remedy admitted defects. I am 
convinced that })ublic opinion generally will regard 
them, as ex])erience in working Ihe rules is gained, as 
not only necessary when judged by ethical standards and 
directly beneficial to the workers concerned, but as 
actually advantageous also to industry generally.” 

The most striking feature about the payment of wages in India 
is the absence of uniformity. It might reasonably be expected 
that, in a particular industi-y or in a particular district, wages 
would be paid on a uniform system, but this is not the case. In 
scarcely any industry is a single period adopted. Different 
systems may even be found in establishments belonging to the same 
industry and the same district and within the same establishment. 
Enquiries made during 1924 show that in only 46 per cent, of the 
factories of the United Provinces from which enquiries were made, 
was the period of payment the same for all employees. The most 
general system is that of payment on a monthly basis. The system 
of monthly payment, which is practically universal in its applica- 
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tion to supervisory and clerical staffs, is generally adopted for the 
payment of labour involving any large degree of skill. The most 
important exceptions to this rule are furnished by the jute mills of 
Calcutta and the cotton mills of Ahmedabad. Unskilled labour is 
frequently paid at shorter periods, and the less regular the em¬ 
ployment, the shorter is the period as a rule. But a considerable 
amount of unskilled or casual labour is paid through contractors or 
other intermediaries, when payment tends to be irregular. Pay¬ 
ment on a period longer than a month is practically unknown. In 
a few cases of payment on piece rates, more especially where con¬ 
tract labour is concerned, the settlement of wages may be delayed 
till the job is finished: but in such cases intermediate payments 
are generally made. 

Where wages are paid monthly, the woiker has to maintain 
himself for a comparatively long period before he can expect to 
receive his first wages, and the system thus tends to increase 
indebtedness. But in a number of cases, relief is given in the form 
of advances. Occasionally the advances aie on account of work 
which has not been done and are esseniially loans; more usually, 
they are limited to amounts calculated wiih refereiu'o to the value 
of fhe work already done, and would be moie correctly described 
as lub'rim })avnienis. la som(‘ cases. t])(‘ ad\aiic(‘s ar(' gneu in lhe 
form of rations, which may be charged against the wages when 
paid; a favourable rate is usually alloAved. Workers who are paid 
on ])eriods of a. forlnighi or less stand in less neial of siicli advama's, 
and as slatistics show, the advance system is ])ariicnlarly associalcMl 
with monthly payments. 

In the course of the dis(*ussion on fhe A\eek]y Payments Bill, 
which was introduced by a private member in tlie L('gisla,tive 
Assembly and subsecpicntly withdraw n on tlie 4th February 192G, 
the JJon’ble Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Member in charge of 
Industries and Labour, stated that tlie ({ucvstion of the ])aym(mt 
of waiges was receiving the separate consideration of the Govern^ 
ment of India and that if, as a result of enquiries that were being 
made, it was found that legislation was required on this particular 
question, Government would not hesitate to undertake such legis¬ 
lation. 

1922 the whole law relating to factories was revised and the 
new Factories Act provided, amongst a number of other reforms. 
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for tJio ii)(rofluctioii of n (iO ])our.s’ week, tho rnisiup of tlio niiiiiminii 
age of children from 9 to 12, a large extension of the definition 
of “ Factory ” and a complete prohibition of night work for 
women. Fuilher sliglit amendments in the Act were made in 192-S. 
Among the many beneficial results of this Act may be mentioned 
a decrease since 1921 by nearly 25 per cent, in the number of 
children employed in cotton spinning and weaving mills. 

The report on the working of the Factories Act during 1924 
was issued in May 192(1. The Report showed that the factory 
population had risen from 14,09,173 in 1923 to 14,55,592 by the ^ 
end of 1924. The increase was most marked in Burma, Madras 
and the Central Provinces. Tn Bombay, in spite of the increase 
in the inniiber of factories, there was a decrease due to trade de])res- 
sion, in the number of operatives whilst in Bihar and Oiissa 
there was an increase in the factory population, although the num¬ 
ber of factories was smaller than in the previous year. The number 
of women employed was a little in excess of the number employed 
durine- 1923. The increase is probably due to some extent to the 
restrictions placed on child labour, but women have been employed 
on a larger scab; in the jute mills and tea factories. The year 
saw the final exclusion of children under 12 years from W’ork in 
the factories. Provincial Reports show that the arrangements made 
for the certification of (diildren have improved considerably, and 
that em])loymcnt of chihhen without a certificate of age is becom¬ 
ing rare exceid in out-of-the-way jdaces. The double employment 
of children under two certificates has been vigorously checked, 
and the Amending Act passed in March 192r) contains a provi¬ 
sion designed to assist those who are. endeavouring to stamp out 
this abuse. 

The percentage of factories maintaining a week of 48 hours for 
men is 29; in 12 per cent, more the men employed worked for 
54 hours or less; the number working more than 54 hours is 59 
per cent. For women, the corresponding percentages are 34, 12 
and 54. These figures show' a slight improvement over last year, 
but on the other hand the percentage of factories employing 
children which limit their work to 30 hours or less in the week, is 
only 34 as against 43 per cent, in the preceding year. The number 
of factories in which the operatives are exempted from various 
provisions relating to hours is still high, but a large number of 
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these factories work only for a short season, and in a number of 
other cases the exemption is given for only part of the year. 
Wages remained steady throughout the year and there appears to 
have been no marked increase or decrease in the cost of living. 
The strikes in Bengal and Bombay for higher wages failed to 
achieve their object. 

The most unsatisfactory feature of the year was the number of 
accidents which occurred. The total number of accidents reported 
was 10,029 and these involved 284 fatalities. Both figures far 
exceed any figures previously reported, and while the introdu(*tion 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (which came into forc(‘ in 
the middle of the year under review) and more efficient inspection 
have probably contributed to secure the better r('poriing of minor 
accidents, the recorded incrc^ase in serious a(‘cidents must b(‘ re¬ 
garded as corresponding with the facts. The number of fatal and 
serious casualties shows a large increase, and the detailed investi¬ 
gations into cases, many of which are given in the Provincial 
Beports suggest that the cause lies partly in the fact that the 
education of the operative has not ke])t ])ace with the increase in the 
complexity of the plant and processes consequent on growing in¬ 
dustrialisation. At the same time stf^ady j)r()gress is being made 
in the fencing of machinery and employers are reported to be 
generally willing to comply with orders for the efficient guarding 
of their machinery, Their interest in the question has in some 
cases been stimulated by the coming into force of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. A large number of acaddents are due to the 
cleaning of iiiachines in mol ion, and the Amending Act passed in 
March 1920 enables local Governments to prevent this practice, 
where they are satisfied that it is attended with danger to the 
operative. 

Questions affecting the welfare of workers continued to receive • 
attention. The largtu* em])loyers ai'e recognizing to an increasing- 
degree the importance of providing suitable quarters for their 
labourers, but their efforts are hampered in some cases, notably in 
the jxite industry in Calcutta, by difficulties of acquiring land. 
House-building activities in Bombay have been checked by the ^ 
general depression, but quarters are being erected even at the 
sacrifice of valuable land, on the single-storey vsystem father than 
on the less satisfactory cJiawl system. Several of the provinciaP 
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reports indicate prog'ress in respect of ventilation. The proposals 
of the Government of India for the control of artificial humidifica¬ 
tion in factories have received the consideration of local Govern¬ 
ments and, while further enquiries may be necessary in several pro- 
vim es before satisfactory reg-ulations can be devised, there is p^eneral 
recognition of the fact that humidification by live steam at high 
temperatures is attended with extreme divScomfort to the operatives, 
besides being in most cases ineffective for the purposes of the 
industry. It should be possible, by rules under the Factories Act, 
to secure the discontinuance of the practice, where it exists, within 
a reasonably short space of time. It is satisfactory to note that 
mill managers in Bombay are now beginning to recognize the use 
and value of the Kata thermometer as a comfort meter, and 
tliat in some cases the equipment of mills with satisfactory types 
of ventilating and humidifying plants have added considerably 
to the comfort of the operatives in the hot weather. 

Ilie number of persons convicted during the year for contra¬ 
vention of the Factory Act was 222. This represents a large in¬ 
crease over the normal figures in recent years, and may be taken 
as a satisfactory indication of increasing strictness in tlie enforce¬ 
ment of the provisions of the Act. There are still complaints from 
several provinces of t])e inadequacy of the fines imposed in some 
cases, and the High Court at Itangoon found it necessary to issue 
a circular, drawing the attention of magistrates to the question. 

Tlic llon'ldc J udn’t's ol)s('rv(‘(l that “ magisirid (^s.in assessing 

the penali.y should reflect tliat a light fine gives an unfair ad¬ 
vantage to the unscru})ulous (who may be saving hundreds of rupees 
by breaking the Act) as against their more honourable competitors 
whose costs of production arc inevitably raised by their strict 
adlierence to the terms of the Factory Act.^’ 

Tlie Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force only 
on the 1st of July 1924. The Provincial Iteports for the half year 
show that the Act has worked smoothly, but it is clear that workmen 
throughout the country are not yet generally aware of the benefits 
to which it entitles them. 

In addition to the amendment of the Factories Act, the Mines 
Act has also come in for a drastic revision. The chief reforms 
introduced into the new Mines Act of 1923, were the prohibition 
»of the employment of children under 13 years, and the prevention 
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of tlieir presence below groiind; the restriction of the Fours of 
labour to 60 Fours a week above ground and 54 Fours below 
ground; and tFe prescription of a weekly day of rest. Increased 
penalties Fave also been provided for disobedience of orders result¬ 
ing in deatF or serious injury to workmen. At tFe same time, 
by an enlargement of the definition of “ Miio' ”, tlu' s(‘ope of the 
Act has been greatly extended. TFe Act also makes it possible 
for Government to prohibit employment of women below ground. 
An exhaustive enquiry made by the Government of India, the 
results of which were ]>ublished in December, 1925, into the possi¬ 
bility of prohibiting female labour in mines, showed a wide variety 
of o[)inion on tin* subject ojj the part of local Govei'inuenls. I4ie 
Governments of Assam and Madras saw no objection to prohibiting 
the labour of women under ground at once. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment gave a similar reydy, but excepted w^ork in salt mines from 
the prohibition, since conditions in salt mines there are not un¬ 
healthy or attended by any more danger of life than similar work 
above-ground would be. The Government of Bombay suggested 
the prohibition of female labour in mines after a period of five 
years. 

The Governments of those })rovinces which are chiefly concerned 
in the coal industry, i.e,^ Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces considered it premature to fix a definite date from which 
female labour should be excluded. The Government of Bengal 
accepted in principle tlie general proposition that female labour 
should be abolished in the coal mines and the Government, of 
Bihar and Orissa recognized that the reform must come in time and 
it wms well that that induvstry should realise this and be warned 
to prepare itself for it. But in the view of these Governments, 
it is inadvisable on account of the practical diflSculties involved 
for the Government of India to commit themselves to the exclusion 
of female labour by a definite date. The working unit in the 
mines in these Provinces, as also in the salt mines in the Punjab, is 
the family, and it is held by some who are familiar with the subject 
that the prohibition of female labour would involve a diminution 
in the male labour supply. 

The first International Labour Conference, held at Washington 
in 1919, adopted a Draft Convention concerning the employment of 
women before and after child-birth. The Conference did not con- 
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template tlie ratifieation of tlie Convention by India, but adopted 
a resolution invifinp* the Goveimment of India to make a study 
of the question of the employment of women before and after 
confinement, and of maternity benefits, before tbe next Conference, 
and to report on these matters to the next Conference/’ 

In connection with the preparation of this report, which was 
presented to the International LaboTir Confeience whicli met at 
GeTieva in 1921, inquiries were made re^*ardin^ the extent to whicli 
maternity benefit schemes had been instituted by (employers in 
India. From the information furnished by Provincial Govern- 
menis, it appeared that such schemes were comparatively rare. The 
local Governnnnjts at the same time expressed their willino'ness to 
eiu'onra^e the institution of further voluntary scdiemes. 

Fcdlowin^ su^g*estions put forward in the TiCprislative Assembly, 
t1](' Government of India in June 1924 made further enquiries 
rep'aidina* the extent, to which maternity benefit schemes were in 
force in India. The inquiiies were addressed to the local Govern- 
nnuils of all tlie major {irovim'cs and to th(‘ (fiiiif (^)nim issioner of 
Ajm(‘i‘-]\I('r\vara. TIk^ r<‘sult of the impiiries indicates that sclKunes 
of tlie kind und(*r discussion ai'c considerably more numerous than 
is p'enerally realized. 

In the three bip* orp'anized industries of Benp’al—jute, tea and 
coal—there are several examjdes of definite schemes of maternity 
benefit. In the Assam Tea Gardens important, concessions are 
pranted to female employees, these includinp the prant of leave 
before child-birth and employment on lipht work at full rates of 
pay durinp prepnancy. 

The Assam Railways and Tradinp Company, which is the next 
hirpest emjiloycr of laboiu* in Assam, prants six months’ leave on 
half pay ])rovided the women have been examined by the medical 
officer and attend hosjiital once a week. Milk and feedinp bottles, 
wdien required, are also su])plied free of cost. 

In the Mines of Bihar and Orissa there are various maternity 
benefits of a casual kind, and in one instance there is a repular 
contributory benefit fund, wdiich is applicable not only to maternity 
cases but provides also for sickness and death. The factories of 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Madras, have a larpe number 
of maternity benefit schemes, including, in Bombay, Maternity 
Homes. The action of the Government of India in this matter has 
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led to ioinieiise iinprovenieot iuid with the ijin’easiiig* interest now 
l>eing* taken by employers of labour all over the country, steady 
progress in the future should be recorded. 

Tt is clear from the above discussion ihai altliough labour 
conditions in India are still far from perfect, much lias been done 
of late years, and mucb is being done now to improve it. On the 
improvement of labour conditions largely depends, of course, the 
moral and social u])lift of the working cdasses. One ol' the 
greatest menaces to the welfare of the latter in Western countries, 
drink, is not a very foianidable obstacle to social reform in India. 
In Chapter II an extiact was quoted from a speecli of Sir Basil 
Blackett, in which he outlined briefly the |)olicy of the Government 
of India in regard to drink. The drink problem, as visualised f)y 
WevStern reformers, is almost unknown in India, sav^e in those few 
places where heavy (H)ncentrat ions of industrial labour occur. 
This fact is (‘xjvlained by the genei'al re]>robation in which indul¬ 
gence ill strong diink—as dislinguisluMl from iiidulg(‘n(*e in drugs— 
is held among the Indian peo])l(i. The per capita figure of con¬ 
sumption for drugs as well as for liquor is very low. The excise 
Tevcnue })er h(‘ad, iinduding what th(‘ State derives from both 
sour(;es, vaiicul in 1921-25 from d annas 8 pies in the North-West 
Frontier Piovince to Rs. 2-5-1 in Bombay. Bthween these two 
extremes came 4 annas 6 ])ies in lh(‘ United Piovinces, 7 tunnas 4 
pies in Bengal, 9 annas 1 pie in the Punjab, 14 annas 2 ])ies in 
Assam, Re. l-O-G in the Ckmtral Provinces, Re. 1-2-5 in Madras, 
and Re. 1-4-10 in Sind. During this period there was an 
appreciable decline in this excise levenue in Madras, Bihar 
and Orissa, Burma, and Bombay. In the majoritv of cases, 
the local Governments are now taking di’astic stejis to 
reduce licit consumption, and, since excise is a transferred 
subject, the ojiinion of the local Councils has been brought 
to bear upon the whole subject. The policy formerly pursued 
by the Government of India has heen summed up as that 
of maximum revenue from minimum consumption. Every care is 
taken to minimise temptation for those who do not drink and to 
discourage excess among those who do. Government intervention 
operated to regulate both the quality and the quantity of the liquor 
consumed, the former by the prescription of a certain standard of 
strength, the latter by the levy of still-head fees which the con¬ 
sumer automatically paid. But with the transfer of excise to 
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ministerial control, considerable departures from this policy have 
been made. In several instances, local Governments have now 
definitely accepted complete prohibition as their goal. The process 
IS necessarily slow and diflicnlt, since sources of illicit supply are 
far more accessible in India than in any European country. It is 
possible Ihat the ]H)licy now pursued by some local Governments of 
raising the retail price to a high figure, may defeat the ends in 
view by increasing ihe production and consumption of inferior 
illicit spirit. The ET^cdse Administration Deports together with 
the resolutions thereon from several of the major provinces of 
India indicate that illicit Iraffic in liquor is increasing and it 
impossible to see how, pending a great change in public opinion, 
this traffic can ])e minimised, save by very heavy expenditure on in¬ 
creasing police and excise staffs. 

A good deal of misconception exists outside India regarding the 
use of opium in this country. As the earlier discussion of the 
Government of India’s opium policy showed, that policy is mainly 
concerned with the export of Indian opium to places abroad. The 
control of the internal opium traffic in India is almost entirely in 
the hands of the Provincial Governments. But as the Rev. W. 
Paton, one of the leading critics of the Government of India’s 
opium policy—and one of the fairest—admits on page 13 of his 
latest Pamphlet, ‘ India and Opium—The Present Situation ’, 
“ For the larger part of the country the opium evil does not exist.” 
Opium smoking is knowm in Bombay and a few other very large 
cities, but nowhere, save in Burma and Assam, does it attain 
any appreciable dimensions. On the other hand, the eating of 
opium is fairly common and it is freely used by the people for 
medicinal pur])Oses. A paragraph in Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s book 
'' India as I knew it ” contains some interesting remarks on the 
opium eating habit. 

The Opium Commission, of which Lord Brassey was Presi¬ 
dent, was in 1893 sitting at Lahore, and Lord Brassey 
and his son (the late T. A. Brassey), with whom I had 
been at Balliol, were staying at Government House. I 
drove down wuth them one afternoon to a sitting of the 
Commission. On the way we ran into a pedestrian who 
was a bit shaken. Lord Brassey was much concerned 
and asked what remedy could be applied. A burly 
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Punjabi policeman wbo had come to our aid gave his 
opinion very decidedly in broad patois. Lord Brassey 
asked me to translate. The advice was, give him a 
pill or two of opium; it never harmed man or beast.’’ 

On the same occasion, to my great confusion, my faithful 
body-servant, who had been too hospitably entertained 
by his friends at Lahore, showed himself the worse for 
liquor and was rather noisy in the verandah of the “ Lat 
Sahib ” (Lieutenant-Governor). I told my Sikh 
orderly to get him out of the way till he was sober. 
This he did but he whispered confidentially, This 
disgrace would have been avoided if the fool would 
only take opium instead of strong drink.” I have 
always regarded opium-eating, and still more opium¬ 
smoking, as much more harmful than drink. But I 
must acknowledge that in some of the appalling epi¬ 
demics (one was in 1894) I found that the Sikh peasan¬ 
try, who habitually take a small dose of opium in the 
malarial season, were generally immune, and brisk and 
active, while their Hindu and Mohammedan neighbours, 
who eschewed opium, were prostrate almost to a man. 
I related my experience to Lord Brassey, but do not 
know if he attached any weight to it in his report.” 

As in the ease of drink, the general policy of the Government 
is to control tlie trade in such a way as to ensure its most effective 
regulation, and to ])revent it from ])assing into ihe hands of the 
types of persons with whom it would readily, if uncontrolled, 
became associated. For over a century the authorities have been 
engaged in the gradual establishment of cf)nti“o] o\e]‘ ihe produc¬ 
tion, transit and sale of tlie drug throughoiil tlie country. This 
has been done l)y concentrating cuiltivation, so fiir as British India 
is concerned, within limited areas; by the discontinuance of culti¬ 
vation in many Indian States as the outcome of bargaining; and by 
perfecting the system of licensing and control of shops. The suc¬ 
cess of this policy is proved by the results. In 1893, when the 
Royal Commission on Opium conducted its enquiries, the average 
consumption per head, per annum, in this country, was 27 grains, 
while in recent years it has been about 18 grains. The figure for 
1924-25 was 17-2 grains. Even in 1893 there was very little abuse 
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of opium eating. The Royal Commission found no evidence of 
any extensive moral or physical degradation from its use.’’ The 
reduced figures of consumption in recent years suggest that there 
must now be very little abuse indeed in connection with opium. 
Enhanced prices and restricted supply, together with a welcome, 
though slow, trend of public opinion, are resulting in a decreasing 
use of opium for ceremonial hospitality or for personal indulgence, 
and are thus tending to restrict the consumption of the drug to 
])ur])os(‘s eitJier medicijial or ry//<^/^?-ni<Mlicinal. Tin* figures ol every 
province will show to what extent the policy of Government has been 
justified. Between 1910-11 and 1924-25 the consumption has fallen 
in Madras from 1,178 maunds to 875 maunds; in Bombay from 
1,430 maunds to 808 maunds; in Bengal from 1,020 maunds to 
1,003 maunds; in Burma from 1,300 maunds to 738 maunds; in 
Bihar and Orissa from 882 maunds to 038 maunds; in the United 
Provinces from 1,545 maunds to 582 maunds; in the Punjab from 
1,584 maunds io 812 maunds; in the Ceniral Tbovinces from 1,307 
maunds to 790 maunds; in Assam from 1,511 maunds to 928 
maunds, and in the Norih-W(‘st Frontier Province from 09 maunds 
to 00 maunds. Only in Ajmer-Marwara is there an increase from 
09 maunds to 78 maunds. In 1910-11 the consumption for the 
whole of India w\as 12,530 maunds; in 1924-25 it w^as 7,389 maunds. 
At the smne lime the revenue derived from opium in the various 
provinces of India, owing to llie enhan(*(‘d ])rice at wdiich the drug 
is sold, has risen from Rs. 1-03 crores in 1910-11 to Rs. 2*07 crores 
in 1924-25. In deference, how^ever, to the o])inion expressed in 
certain quarters, the Government of India have asked the local 
Gov(U’nments to consider IJiiaa* aspeuds of <he o])iuni question: the 
high consumption in ceidain areas; the practice of administering 
opium to infants; and the desirability ol closer co-ordinatif)ii of 
policy betwecui local Governments in regard to fixing the sale price 
of opium. After considering the replies of the local Governments 
the Government of India recognise that circumstances make it diffi¬ 
cult, it not impossible, to secure complete uniformity in the sale 
price of opium tliroughoiit India decided to convene an inter-provin¬ 
cial conference of ininivsters cliarged with the administration of 
excise, at which certain outstanding problems relating to the co¬ 
ordination of excise policy in India will be discussed. This con¬ 
ference will offer a convenient opportunity for the examination of 
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questions relntiii^ to opium poliey. The (lovennnent of India are 
also considering* measures I 0 (dieck tlio smuggling of opium from 
Indian States and to ensure a greater measure of (•o-()])eration be¬ 
tween the iTidian States and lb*ilisli India in tlie niaiter of opium 
policy. They are also addressing Provincial CTOvernments again in 
regal’d lo lliose areas wliei-e the consumption of opium is excessive, 
so as to impress them with the importance of unremitting endeavour 
to cleanse ihese Idack s])ois ” u])on the map of India. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India held lliat on tlie whole thei*e is no evidence of the 
existence of any serious and wi(les]>]*ead abuse of opium in British 
India and consecpienily that tlnne is no need for the appointment of 
a llova.1 Gommission I 0 examiiu! the subject. The per eapita con- 
sunipiion of 1924-25 namely 17*2 grains, is still somewhat high. 
a(*(u)rding to the standard laid down by tlie League: but it must be 
remembei’cd that in India, oj)ium is frecjuently given to cattle— 
exceptionally numerous in India per centum of population,—a prac¬ 
tice for which deduction must be made from the figure of per capita 
consiimj)tion by human beings. It W'ill }>e plain from the foregoing 
facts that the statement occasionally made by ignorant critics that 
Government is forcing opium down the thioats of a reluctant people 
has not even the merit of plausibility. In every Province, Indians 
are now fully empowo’ed, if tney so desiie, to restrict the use of 
opium; for its consumption is now" controlled by Indian Ministers. 
There is, it is true, a certain amount of smuggling from the Indian 
States into British India; but the Indian States are steadily coming 
into line, and many of them have given effect, by means of legisla¬ 
tion, to the ])rovisions of the International Opium Convention. It 
must be clearly realised that, apart from such arrangements as may 
be enter(Hl into with the Indian States under Tieaty Obligations, the 
Government of India has no means of enforcing upon them any 
policy for suppressing or ]*estricting opium cultivation. Still, as 
we have seen, such problem as exists in India regarding the con¬ 
sumption of opium appear to be solving itself, but the increasing 
use of cocaine in big cities is causing the authorities some anxiety, 
and strenuous attempts are being made to grapple with it. 

This discussion of the subject of opium may be closed by the 
following quotation from Lord Beading's speech at the opening of 
the Council of State on Tuesday the 9th of February 192G, which 
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shows the latest stage so far reached in the Government of India’s 
policy towards opium exports: — 

My Government liave recently had under their consideration 
the adoption of a new policy regarding opium which is 
in accordance with the trend of opinion in a number of 
other countries and also with views that have been 
freely expressed in some (juarters on different occasions 
in Tndin. We liave very carefully examined the new 
obligations undertaken by us under Article 1 of the 
ih’otocol to the Convention of the Second Opium Con¬ 
te re j ice at Cem'va, ‘ 1o take such measures as may be 
r(M]uiied to ])reveni c()m])letely witliio five years from 
the pr(‘seni date tin', smuggling of 0 ])iuTn from consti¬ 
tuting a serious obstacle to ihe effective su])pression of 
Ihe use of ])re])ared opium.’ As a resull we have come 
to the concUision tliaf in order at once to fulfil our 
international obligations in the largest measure and to 
obviate the com])lications that may arise from the deli¬ 
cate and invidious task of attem])ting to sit in judgment 
on the int(uaiaT y)olicy of otlier Covernments, it is desir^ 
able that we should declare publicly our intention to- 
r(Mluee y)rogressively the exports of opium from India 
so as to extinguish them altogether within a definite 
peT‘iod, except as regards exports of opium for strictly 
medical purposes. The period to be fixed has not yet 
been finally detcnmined, as before arriving at a decision 
it is necessary to consult the Government of the United 
Provinces regarding the effects that the resulting re¬ 
duction in the area cultivated with opium will have on 
the cultivators in that Province. We further propose to 
discontinue altogether the system of auction sales of 
o])ium in India as soon as the agreement for direct sale 
now being negotiated with the Government of Erench 
Indo-China is concluded. My Government hope at an 
early date to move a Resolution in both Chambers of the 
Legislature in order to give the Members of the Legisla¬ 
ture an opportunity of expressing their views on these 
important proposals.” 
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Medical relief, as we have seen, is a Provincial subject, and 
the activities of the Central Government are therefore confined 
chiefly to problems of research. 

Medical Research has a very direct bearing on the progress of 
sanitation in all countries and specially in India. It is very satis¬ 
factory to note that the retrenchments of three years ago in this 
parficular sphere are now being removed, and that during the 
financial year 1925-26 three lakhs were granted by the Government 
of India to the Indian Rtvsearch Fund Association for the promotion 
of medical research. 

Th e se(^ond All-India Medir*al Research Workers^ Conference 
was held in the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
in October 1924 and the deliberations of ^"12 delegates from aill 
provinces assisted the Governing Body materially in framing and 
^sanctioning a programme of research commensurate with the 
income of the Association. In addition to arranging for the conti¬ 
nuation of existing enquiries, such as that of the Kala-Azar Com¬ 
mission, other pressing enquiries were inaugurated for plague, 
malaria, cholera, the dysenteries, nutritional, helminthic, 
febrile and other diseases which play such an important role in 
the economic life of the populalion. Proposals were made to create 
an effective permanent central malarial organization which would 
in turn influence and work in collaboration with provincial orga¬ 
nization of a similar kind. A series of valuable resolutions 
emanated from the Conftacnce. 

In December 1925 the third All-India Conference was held on 
lines similar to the above, and pro]K>sals wcif' adopted for the 
extension of all nccessaiy research on the lines which were thought 
to 1)0 ninsi. urgent and advantageous. Opportunity was given for 
enlisting the co-operation of medical y)ractitioners in India and of 
medical otficM'rs in the Military laboratories in certain researches, 
and stops were taken to promote eo-ordination of research work 
throughout India. Thirty-eight delegates attended during the 
three days, considered the work accompliwshed in 42 different en¬ 
quiries, and discussed proposals which had been submitted for the 
continuation or beginning of 39 enquiries. A real quickening of 
interest in research work has been the result and it is hoped that 
with the restoration of tlie former grant of five lakhs a research 
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programme commensurate with the needs of India will soon be in 
existence. 

Our international responsibilities in matters of public health 
steadily increase. The establishment of the Eastern Bureau of 
the League of Nations Health Sections at Singapore was accom¬ 
plished during tlie year and ihe weekly Bulletin broadcasted from 
Saigon has been picked up by our wireless with great regularity 
since May 1925. The net result is that all our major ports are in 
possession of the infectious disease state of some 87 ports of the 
Far East exardly one week afier the date to wliich tlie information 
1 ‘efers. The management of the Bureau has been entrusied by the 
League io an Advisory Council on which India is re'presented. 
India has been represented at the bi-annual Sessions of the OfiRce 
International d’Hygiene Publiqne, but has, so far, no representa¬ 
tion on the II(\alth Committee of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

The Sebool of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene in Calcutta has 
continued its research wmrk and lias established more firmly than 
ever its (daim to being considered one of the greatest schools of 
instruction in tropical diseases in the Far East. 

But the Indian Government\s most noteworthy action in medi¬ 
cine of late years is j)(‘rha])s the constitution of an Indian Council 
of the British Empire Leprosy Belief Association, in the formation 
of wbicb Lord Beading personally took the initiative and the 
leading part. He ])roj)osed the formation of the Council in order 
to inaugurate and carry on in India an earnest campaign against 
the disease, and dircfded that the fullest possible information 
regarding its in(‘idenc(^ in India should be collected. The Govern¬ 
ment of India accordingly addressed local Governments and ad¬ 
ministrations regarding the collection and transmission of such 
particulars to the Director General of the Indian Medical Service. 
Tjord B ending also issued an appeal to the public for funds, which 
met witli an eiH'ouTaging resy>onse. Speaking at the inaugural 
meeting of the Indian Council of the British Empire Leprosy 
B-eli(‘f Association at Delhi on January the 27th, 1925, His Ex¬ 
cellency explained the fundamental objects of his appeal: — 

Let me define with greater precision,^’ he said, the charac¬ 
ter of tlie fund to wdiich I am now asking you to contri¬ 
bute. This is no mean task that we have undertaken. 
The menace to the well-being of the people and the 
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burden which leprosy lays upon them are both greater 
than is commonly realised. It has been estimated, for 
instance, that the census returns reveal less than one- 
quarter of the total number of lepers in India, and that, 
on a conservative reckoning one in every three to four 
hundred of the population is a leper. This single fact 
gives us some measure of the magnitude of the task 
before us. Tlie solution of tlie problem, iherefore, calls 
for a very special effort on the part of the whole Indian 
community. 

The prosecution of this campaign will require a large expendi¬ 
ture of money, and T wish to makei it plain that the aim 
of my appeal is to furnish the Indian Council with a 
really substantial endowment which will ensure to the 
benefit of future generations as well as our own, and 
will place on a basis of permanence, the work which we 
are able to inaugurate. If we are to carry out the 
programme drawn up by iny Medical Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, a capita] fund of generous amount is needed.’’ 

Nineteen and a quarter lakhs of rupees have now been sub¬ 
scribed in response to this appeal and the Indian Council of the 
British Empire Leprosy Belief Association, after careful consi¬ 
deration, has decided to use this endowment fund primarily for 
research purposes, and the ])rovision for provincial workers of 
training courses in the diagnosis and modern methods of treating 
leprosy. Pro])aganda work is also to be undertaken. 

Among the most pressing problems of India’s public health is 
infant mortality. It has been calculated that every year about 
2 million Indian babies die. Birth registration is still too casual 
to afford precise data, but it may be stated with confidence that one 
in six, or perhaps even one in five, of the infants born in India 
perish within the first year of life. In crowded industrial cities 
the rale is even higher, and it is believed ihar in certain localities 
the infantile death-rate varies from over 200 to 600 per 1,000. In 
England, the corresponding rate averages about 80 per 1,000. Of 
late, much attention has been directed to remedial measures. Lady 
Chelmsford initiated an All-India Maternity and Infant Welfare 
League. Lady Reading took up the work, and the movement she 
has initiated, known as the National Baby Week, has caught the 
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imagination of large sections of the people all over India. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the practical importance of the 
stimulus thus afforded to the Infant Welfare movement. The ex¬ 
hibitions, lectures, and the baby shows, which annually take place 
in all the most important centres of India, have aroused public 
interest in an unprecedented degree. The local operations are 
directed by Provincial Committees of the National Baby Week, 
whose members display the keenest enthusiasm. Year by year the 
number of new towns applying for assistance in organising a Baby 
Week increases. There is an cver-growinc;* demand for leaflets, 
pamphlets, model lectures, cinematograph films, and magic lantern 
slides. Various benevolent institutions such as the Poona Seva 
‘Sadan Societv, the Social Service Leagues, and the Servants of 
India Society, have thrown themselves with enthusiasm into the 
task of furthering the campaign. The Poona Seva Sadan Society 
has a Tmmber of Infant Welfare centres and ante-natal clinics 
working in conjunction with the two maternity hospitals it con¬ 
ducts. In short, a great national organization has been created 
for the diffusion of knowledge concerning the requirements of babies 
bofh before and after birth. The new Babv Week movement is 
supplementing the efforts of older institutions such as the National 
Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of 
India. Further, LadA^ Reading has initiated a scheme for train¬ 
ing Indian nurses and doctors in larger numbers, which, as time 
goes on. should do much to im])rove the situation. 

The movement is not confined to British India but has been 
taken up by the Indian States. An enthusiastic reference to 
Lady Reading’s work was made by the Maharao of Kotah at a 
banquet given to the Viceroy at Kotah on March 3rd, 1926, and 
similar appreciation has been expressed by the rulers of other 
States. 

Nothing is more significant than the comments of Indian news¬ 
papers of all communities and of all shades of political opinion on 
the subject of the Baby Week. Sentiment is unanimous and gener¬ 
ous, and it is a great relief, after the asperities of political discus¬ 
sion in India, to read these comments in which there is no jarring 
note but only a whole-hearted and grateful recognition of the fact 
that Her Excellency’s labours in India must inevitably cause a 
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permanent betterment of the lot of millions of Indian women and 
children. 

In last year’s report a full account was given of the Indian Jail 
System and also of the system of Civil Justice. As there have been 
no developments worthy of note during the year, in either of these 
two subjects of administration, there is no need to discuss them in 
the present volume but the recently declared policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India with regard to the future of the Andaman Island 
deserves adequate mention here. 

As long ago as 1921, the Indian Government announced tlielr 
decision to abandon the Andaman Islands as a penal settlement, 
and between that year and the present, their policy has ])e('n 
direcied towards the carrying out of this decision. The })rocess. of 
course, has not been an easy one. In th-* first place, large numbers 
of convicts were living ])T'aciicallv as free men under what is called 
the ‘self-supporter^ sysiem; that is, ihey were living outside 
prison walls, and supporting them,selves (‘iiher by their work in 
the various industrial enterjirises of the setthmient or by cultivat¬ 
ing land. For this latfer pur])ose, loans are advanced by Govern¬ 
ment to the self-supporters. To have transferi'ed these men forth¬ 
with to Indian gaols would have been to indict a serious hardship 
on them, and, further, the congested condition of the gaols in most 
Indian provinces made it impossible for Provincial Governments to 
agree to the immediate transfer of laige numbers of convicts. 
However, the withdrawal of incorrigible or physically unfit 
prisoners from the islands had, by December 1925, reduced their 
convict population to 7,740, that is, to G7 per cent, of the corre¬ 
sponding total of 1921. 

But, although the Government of India have decided to aban 
don the Andamans as a penal settlement, total abandonment is 
unthinkable. Apart from their strategic, economic and scientific 
value—the latter particularly for the purposes of meteorology and 
wireless—the Islands have a local-born population who have never 
known any other home. Therefore, side by side with the reduc¬ 
tion of the convict population, the Indian Government have made 
efforts to introduce a free population from outside. These efforts 
have not met with immediate success, for, of course, the very 
name of the islands has a sinister ring. Government therefore 
decided to try to induce convicts to stay in the islands as free 
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seillers, and to this end extended widely the tichet of leave system, 
and also made certain relaxations in prison conditions. Since 1921, 
the proportion of self-supporters has increased from 10 per cent, 
of the total convict population of the Islands to 56 per cent. 
Thiiilier, convicts have been encouraged to import their wives and 
families, and ])risoners in Indian p'aols liave been given the option 
of transferring to the Andamans. 

The interests of the free population who now number between 
4,000 and 5,000, liave also becm studied, and efforts are being made 
to attiact jxo'sons with some ('a]>ilal to take up grants of land. 
Hitherto, it has not berm ])ossibl(‘ to give either small holders, or 
persons desiring to develop larger areas, any real security of tenure, 
but th(' Indian Government have now issued a new Hegulation 
iindej’ wliich it will be possible for grants of land for purposes of 
development to be given on a tenure whicli may extend to 60 
years, while small liolders will he abb' to obtain oe(‘n])aney rights 
under easy ronditioris. Convicts who are cultivating holdings will, 
if qualified, receive oeeupaney rights from the day of their release. 
Tlie more liberal grant of agi-ieultural th'kets of leave, and the 
])i’ospeet of i*ee(‘iving oee\]]>an(‘y rights, has given a eonsiderahb' 
stimulus to agiiculture, and the area under annual crops had risen 
from 0,300 acres in 1921 to 6,400 aeies in 1925, an increase of 
94 per cent. 

On the experience of the past five years, the Government of 
India liave decided to continue the development of the Andamans 
along the above lines, and, among other measures, they are im- 
jiroving the conditions of ])n])lie health in tlu' islands hy reclaiming 
swamps in th(‘ neighbourhood of the more thickly populated settle¬ 
ments. The wise and humane ])oli(*y of giving ('riminals a chance 
to rehabilitate themselves iu new surroundings, by allowing selected 
convicts from Indian gaols the option of going with their wives 
and families to the Andamans, is to be continued and developed. 
Free labour also can be imported at moderate rates and the Indian 
Government has succeeded in establishing already a small but 
genuine settlement of 30 Karen families where labour is required 
for forest work. A party of 160 returned emigrants from Natal 
recently arrived in Port Blair with the intention of settling in the 
Islands and similar parties who are prepared to accept local condi- 
^tions will be welcomed by the Government. A very promising 
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step towards the ag*riciilfural development of the Andamans was 
taken recently when the employment of an agricultural officer was 
sanctioned. 

T]fo importmice to India\s wcdl-heirig of her Irrignlioji, Ao'i icol- 
ttiT-al, and Forest I)ei)ar<niei)fs can liardly he e.xaii-n'iM'ated. T]h‘ 
irrigation works of Tndiii are, of (‘Oiirse, the most famous in iiu' wlmle 
world; the value to a country like India, whose chief industry is 
agriculture, of Agricultural Departments devoted to research and 
the spread of agricultural education will he easily realised hut to 
enahle the general readcu* to understand the vital })ait ])layed hy 
forests of India in her poli(ical economy some explanation is neces¬ 
sary. It has heen said ihat forestry is the hniul-maid of agri¬ 
culture. The opigram does less than justice to foresfry. which 
might be more fittingly described as agriculture’s foster-mother, 
for forests, as is well known, exercise a marked influence on climate 
and rainfall. They hold together the fertile surface soil; they 
store water and <lole ii out gradually, tlius ])i‘eveutiug disastrous 
floods and the formation of ravines; hy checking erosion they 
prevent good soil from being washed into the rivers, and carried 
away to waste. Forests also directly increase the fertility of the 
land, being caj)ahle of forming rich vegetable mould even from 
mineral soils. Finally, in India, forests are a valuable asset in 
the time of famine; for they yield vast quantities of fodder and 
provide edible fruits and roots of which the poor readily avail 
themselves. 

The neglect of her forests in times past has exposed India to 
many penalties. The dense forests once situated in the Gangetic 
plain have now very largely disappeared, the land once occupied 
by trees being now either cultivated or standing as a deserted tract 
with ever expanding ravines. Every province in India can show 
examples of the havoc done by deforestation. In the Punjab, for 
example, on all sides may be seen low barren hills and ravines 
pouring forth sand to encroach on good arable soil. Manure, parti¬ 
cularly cow-dung, which should enrich the land, is used as fuel, 
a practice which has far-reaching economic effects. The process of 
deforestation has probably continued for many centuries, but its 
serious effects seem to have become for the first time a])parent, 
when, under the stabilised conditions of British rule, the popula¬ 
tion of India greatly increased. New demands foi' limlKu- and 
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fuel, and the extension of tillage caused a fierce onslaught upon 
the forest areas. Fortunately the danger was perceived before 
it was too late and forest conservation has now been applied 
systematically for more than half a century. In earlier years the 
task was beset with great difficulties, for the Forest Department 
was compelled to discharge ihe unpopular duty of protecting the 
heritage of nature from the thoughtlessness of mankind. The 
close connection of forests with the well-being of the people, and 
the (lej)endence of Indian agriculturists upon the forest in their 
vicinity, naturally operate to prevent the broad national aspects of 
forest conservation from being generally appreciated at their true 
value. Yet, were the Himalayas deforested, there could be no 
perennial canals on which the life of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces now so largely depends. Pestrictions \ipon the grazing 
of rattle, the felling of trees and the lighting of fires, so necessary 
for the conservation of India’s forest wealth, are frequently re¬ 
sented by those (classes of the po])ulation whose activities are 
thereby restrained. From time to time tlie resulting friction 
b(‘1ween ilie Foi‘(‘st T)(‘|)ai tinenLs and (‘(‘liain sc'ctions of the geiifOid 
public has led to agitation of various kinds. This was particularly 
marked in the days of the non-co-operation movement, when incal¬ 
culable damage was done to the forests in certain parts of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces by incendiary fires. Within a 
few days the result of the careful conservation of decades was 
wiped out, and the promising turpentine and rosin industry sufPered 
serious damage. The authorities have not been blind to the neces¬ 
sity of convincing the educated and the uneducated classes of the 
importance of forest conservation. Special care is being taken to 
relax the rigour of forest restrictions in such manner as to meet 
the requirements of villagers without prejudice to the interests of 
the future. In several provinces public opinion is being enlisted 
in support of the policy of the ForevSt Department by the consti¬ 
tution of committees, whose task it is to explain and justify the 
measures recommended by forestry experts. Many of the smaller 
reserves, which are chiefly valuable for the grazing which they 
supply to local cattle, have been handed over to Punchayats for 
management. It is to be hoped that with the gradual education 
of public opinion upon the subject of forests, the task of the author¬ 
ities may be simplified ; for iiotliing (toiild be more disastrous to 
India’s natural resources than the sacrifice of the future develop- 
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ment of her forests to the immediate interests of the present 
generation. Even now, no fewer than 12 million animals graze 
in Government forests at nominal fees varying from 2 annas to 
Ha. 2 per annum. Moreover, it is estimated that the total value of 
rights and concessions enjoyed by villagers every year from the 
administered forests amounts to nearly one million sterling. 
Rights so extensive, unless carefully controlled and scientifically 
regulated, are capable of inflicting severe damage upon the forest 
resources of the country. 

Despite the difficulty of securing the cordud co-ojx'iation ol tlie 
general pnijlic, and the additional disadvantages ol rosiiicied 
staff and fliiancial stringency, Indian forests yield a considerable 
revenue to the State. The uet proflt in 1924-25 was approximately 
Rs. 2T4 crores. This figure compares well witli the I'esults 
observed in certain other countries. For example, in the United 
States, the Forest Department, in ordei- to hiiild up and rnniuu’c 
its forest estates, indents upon the general tax-f>ayei' to tlie ex¬ 
tent of Rs. 60 lakhs every year. In Canada, also the forests are 
not a paying concern. The circumstaiu'es of New Zeuland are 
particularly interesting. A Forest Department hu^ recently keen 
started tliere, but since funds are not available for building u]) 
the forest wealth of the country from revenue, the Administnitiou 
has determined to organize its forests with loan money and to 
treat the whole expenditure as capital. There can be little doubt 
that such a policy, if pursued in India, would, within a short time 
produce remarkable results; for one-fifth of the total aiea of 
British India, or approximately a quarter of a million square miles, 
is under the control of the Forest Department. Of this large 
total, only about 100,000 square miles are under regular intensive 
managenient. From her forest assets, India is at present realising 
an average income of only 2 annas net per acre. On the other 
hand, some of her best forests under intensive management are 
already yielding a net return of as much as Rs. 15 per acre per 
annuru. If the average net revenue could be raised to Rs. 3 per 
annum, the total profit derived by India from her forests would 
amount to Rs. 48 crores. And experts are agreed that India could 
make few more profitable investments than the sinking of adequate 
«ums of money in a property with potentialities so enormous as 
those of her forests. By improvements in the growing stock; by 
concentrating methods of working management; by the clevelop- 
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ment of new uses, markets and demands; by improved methods 
of extraction and exploitation; and by g’reater attention to minoi' 
forest prodnctSj tlie forest of India might be made among the 
most important sources of hei‘ national revenue. An immense 
srope thus (‘xists for future expansion and the increased demand 
for timber and other foi'est products has of late stimulated the 
('X])loitation of Indian forests. 

The vast potential value of research into forest economics needs, 
after the statements in the preceding paragraphs, but little de¬ 
mons! ratioo. As a result of Ihe recommendations of the Indian 
Industrial Commission, the Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
Du n is being considerably enlarged. At first financial stringency 
prevented much ])rogress, but of late a great advance has been 
made in many im])ortant investigations. During the year 1924-25 
notable advances have been made in the work done by the timber¬ 
testing, wood preservation, seasoning, paper pulp, wood-Avorking- 
and mechanical departments, as well as in sylviculture and forest 
botany, ec'onomy, entomology and chemistry. Experiments in 
methods of seasoning and in the durability of timber have shoAvn 
that many of the so-called ^‘ jungle woods,which have hitherto 
possessed little (‘ommercial value, are capable of Ixn’ng turned to 
impoi'tant uses. Much valuable work is now’ being done, Avith 
the aid of drying kilns, to produce timber suitable for superior 
qualities of Avork such as panelling, furniture, bobbins, gun- 
carriages and rifles, which in the past have liad to be imported at 
considcuable expense. 

Among the most important lines of development in the future 
is forest engineering. But here, as in other directions, ])rogress 
is severely handicapped by financial stringency, as well as by the 
lack of any system of providing funds for heavy capital expendi¬ 
ture, no matter how lucrative the ultimate returns will be. Hoaa^ 
much remains to be done from the point of view of exploitation 
is indicated by the fact that the forevsts of British Ijidia noAv pro¬ 
duce annually about 350 million cubic feet of utilized timber, 
representing about 2^ cubic feet per acre, whilst the total annual 
production is probably not less than 1,200 million cubic feet. 
l)es])ife this available balance, the imports of timber into India 
exceed the exports by 5?r million cubic feet. This paradox is due 
to two principal factors; first the inaccessibility and consequent 
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Tinworkability, oi enormous areas; and secondly the small propoi- 
lion of Indian limbers which possess at present commercial value. 
Tirder more expensive systems of developments, and with the dis¬ 
covery of new uses for timber at pi’eseiit immarketabJe, the forests 
of India eould easily supply the entire needs of the eountry and 
produce a handsuine vsurplus for export. 

Mi nor lOrest products are now of g’rowin^ importance. ba( , 
tanning' materials, essentia] oils, turpentine, and rosin from Indian 
ioresis have established theniscdves firmly in the markets of tln^ 
woild. An avenue of great ])ossibility lias been oj)oned up by 
1he demonstration that bamboos can be utilized for the manufar- 
liu'c. of paper pulp. It may ])e cordidently hoped that the exten¬ 
sive forest areas of bamboo and savannah will be utilized in the 
future for the local manufacture of a large proportion of the paper 
now annually imported to the value of between Its. 2 and lls. 3 crores 
]ier annum. Private concerns in India are interesting themselves 
more and more in forest exploitation, and undertaking the extraf'- 
tion of timber, the manufacture of ply-wood and the production 
of ])a])er pulp, (jenerally speaking, so far as minor industries 
are concerned, (xovernment limit fhemstdves to the maintenance 
:>l model institutions thj'ough which instruction is being' imparted 
in the latest methods of work and the employment of up-to-date 
machinery. The production of rosin and turpentine has shown a 
‘^tt'ady rise during recent years, Avilh the result that the imports 
oF both these commodities are steadily losing ground before the 
advance of local production. The rosin industry in particnilar is 
now in a ])()sitioTi fo retard or accehwaie its expansion as the market 
]'eqnires. Poughh', 80 |)er cenh of Ihe Indian market has 
already be6n captured; ami an ap])reeiable proportion of produc- 
licji is now available for export. During the year 1924-25 rosin 
to the extent of 10,711 cwt. Avas shipped overseas, ebiefly fo 
England, Germany, Italy and Japan. 

It has been decided to depute an officer to carry out a com- 
])lete survey of the markets of South and East Africa, the Sudan, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, with a view to helping sales of Indian 
umbers, and for this purpose the Government of India and the 
tfovernmeiit of Ikirma, Bombay and Madras are contributing pro- 
noitionaielv toAvards the cost of the scheme. 
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Exporimemts made on the Forest Research Institute have shown 
tlie possibility of establishing a number of industries in connec¬ 
tion witli forest supplies. Among these are: — 

the niainifacture of a nuiiiber of commodities required in tex¬ 
tile manufacture, su(‘h as bobbins, tubes and pick arms 
from mulberry; and 

the manufacture of bent-wood furniture from mulberry and 
sliisham wood, and electric battery cases from spruce 
and l)lue pine. 

Wlien ii is mentioned that the value of bobbins imported into 
India lias been estimated at 73lakhs annually during the last 
lliree years, some idea can be formed of the value of the indus¬ 
tries wliic'li are being made possible in India by the work of the 
Forest Department and the Research Institute at Dehra Dun. 
Again, Indian Railways are said to require almost a quarter of a 
million tool handles every year, many of which are at present 
imported. In some parts of India deodar wood has to be used for 
railway sleepers, beams and the like, because tbe cheaper woods, 
like that of the common Pinus longifolia of the lower Himalayas, 
cannot resist, the attacks of white ants. The Dehra Dun Institute 
lias shown that by treating this latter wood with certain antisep¬ 
tics, it can be made immune from the white ant and can be given 
a life-time, as a railway sleeper, extending to fifteen years. The 
.Niuih-Western Railway has erected a creosoting plant for treating 
the wood of Pinus longifolia and other cheap w^oods, with an 
immense saving to its annual budget. The Dehra Dun Institute, 
again, has discovered commercial uses for timber hitherto con¬ 
sidered valueless. The sucker rods used in oil wells in* India and 
Burma have hitherto been made from hickory wood imported from 
America. One Oil Company alone in Burma annually i^nporis 
over ,£50,000 worth of hickory rods from America. The Dehra 
Dun ex])erts, however, have shown that the wood of Terminalia 
tomeiitosa, whieh is a common tree in many parts of India, is every 
bit as g kkI as hickory wood for sucker rods. Again, largely owing 
to ihe clTorts ot the Forest Department, various kinds of Indian 
timber are being used in the manufacture of railway carriages 
and wagons in preference to timbers imported from Canada, 
America and Scandinavia. 
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In the woik of the Irrigation Department we study Government 
activities as beneficial as any which history records. Speaking in 
the House of Commons on the Indian estimates, on July the lOth, 
Lord Winierton stated that in India the total area under 
irrigation is nearly one-eighth of the entire cropped area of the 
country.” J3ut if this figure is astonishing, the progress made in 
irr igation during the last quarter of a century is still more asto¬ 
nishing. Between Lord Curzon's Irrigation Commission of 1901- 
09 and ihe year 19^22, the number of irrigation woi*ks of import¬ 
ance in India has exactly doubled, and the area irrigated by 
tli(‘rii has iruneased during the same period from 10,650,000 acres 
to 18,76:2,000 acTes. Further, since 1922, nineteen other import- 
ard works have been completed or are under construction, their 
cost being over five hundred million rupees and the area to be 
brought hy tliem under irrigation, or under* improved watering, 
being 11,226,000 acres. Thus, when the projects at present under 
construction have been finished, the area under irrigation by im- 
p(Trtarit works will be nearly three times what it was in the year 
1902-03. These figures are stupendous and in themselves they 
defeat rather than aid the imagination. Therefore one or two 
instanctis of the changes brought about by canals in India may be 
quoted, so that the reader may project his imagination from these 
to numerous similar examples all over the country and thus form 
some concej)iion of the total increase in the welfare of that fifth 
of the human race which is the population of India. Two genera- 
tioiivS ago, a large part of the North-Western Punjab, particularly 
the Shahpur District, was a minature Sahara. The present Lyall- 
pore District was part of an arid waste which stretched (►ver the 
two neighbouring districts of Jhang and Montgomery. To-day 
a great part of the Shahpur District, apart from the Salt Range, 
is green and prosperous. In the Lyallpore District there are now 
a million inhabitants—the vast majority of them being well-to- 
do cultivators—where, before the coming of the canals, a few 
half-savage nomads had wandered from before the beginning of 
history. Again, chiefly owing to irrigation, the annual value of 
the wheat export from the Punjab has risen from one million to 
over six million sterling. Ancient geographers used to speak 
of that part of India which stretches from the central Punjab to 
Karachi as a desert with a scanty cultivation along the banks of 
rivers. Their descriptions, since the coming of the Canal Engineer, 
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have ceased to he true of large stretches of this area, and when 
the great Sutlej Valley and Sukker Barrage projects are coinpleted, 
tliey will be far less true than they are now, for the “ Great 
Indian Desert ” will be hardly more than a Iradition wiih only 
odd ])atches like tbc Mianwali Thai to show the ancient state of 
tho coiiiitry-side. 

()r()V(‘rnin(‘nt Irrigation Works in India comprise hotli tanks 
find canals. TJu* former are generally small affairs wliicli derive 
tlieii' im]Vjrlance fi’om ilnor vasf niimlxM's. In Madras alone tliere 
ar(‘ over pelly irrigation works sei'ving from 21 to 3 million 

a(‘i‘es. lint tanks, (d c.oniNe are entirely ov(?r-sluido\v('d by tlio 
canals wliiidi ar(‘ (he gloi'v of tli(‘ Indian Irrigation System, 
(knials an' of two kinds, first of wliicli draw ilieir sipiplies 

fiom jierininial rivn'is, whilst the si'cond dc])(anl n])on water stored 
in artificial ii'st'ivoirs. Th(‘ foiimo’ art* mainly found in connec¬ 
tion witli rivers insifig in tlu* Himalayas, tlie snow upon which 
acts as an inexliaiist ildt* source of supply (hii ing tin* di’y monflis 
of t1u' year, ddn* lalti'i* arc principally associated witli tlie la’vers 
rising in tin* Ih'tiinsula ])r()|)er, wdiert* lu) sii(*]i natural storage is 
available. Sloragt' ^voJ•k^ are situat(*d mainly in tin' Det'can, the 
rk'ntial Provimavs, and in Hnndelkhand. They range in size from 
small (‘ai’thern embankments to enormous dams sucli as that now 
uutler construction in the Madras Presidency, capable of impounding 
ovtM’ !)0,000 million cubic feet of water. Canals which draw their 
supj)lies from ])ert‘nnial rivers may again be divided into perennial 
and inundation canals. The former are provided witli lieadwoiks, 
which eiiahlt* watt'i' to he drawn from a river, irrespective of its 
natural bwt*!, some ohstruetion being ]>laced in the bed so that 
lh(‘ water may reaeli the lieight re(|uired to secuie admission to 
t.]i(‘ canal. Within tliis (‘lass fall tlie great perennial systems of 
tin* Pnnjah and the United IT^ovineos. Inundation canals have 
no sTU'h means of control, and \vater only finds its way into them 
vvlu'Ti the natural level of the river reaches the ne(es‘^ary lieiglit. 
Th(‘ most im]iortant inundation canals in India are those of Sind; 
indeed, upon them de])ends tlie wliole irrigation o{ tlie Province at 
pn'sent ; l)ut tlnw also exist in the Pnnjah, draw'ing theii* sipiplies 
from the Indus and its tributaries. 

W'ith th(‘ intioduction of tlie Eefonns, two important clianges 
svoro introduced in the (‘lassification of Government irrigation works. 
In tin* first pla('e. Irrigation was given the ‘Status of a Provincial 
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reser eel subject, enhanced financial powers being delegated to 
local Govf^unmeiits in order to give them a much freer hand than 
they had previously possessed, in respect of all but the most im- 
poitant projects. Only those works estimated to cost over Rs. 50 
lakhs now come before the Government of India for submission 
to the Secretary of Stale, In the second place, the old and some¬ 
what niinbersoiiie, (dassification of individual works was aban- 
d()n(‘([: i;ii(I ,ill a]'(' now classified as either productive or iinj)j(uluc- 
tiv(‘. lh(K]uctive Avoiks are such as satisfy the (‘ondition that 
within ten ytuirs of their (‘ompletion they produce sufficient revrnue 
to ('o.cr tl:(*ir walking expenses and the interc'st cbaiges on their 
capital cost. .VII other works aie classified as unproductive. 

Diu-ing till* year 1924-Vh’) th(‘ total area uud(‘r iiiigatioii, ex¬ 
cluding Indiaii States, amounted to million a(*res. This 

re])res(‘iited TJ-I per cent, of the entire ctopped ar(‘a of the country, 
and was about a million acres less than the record area of 
million acres irrigated in ll)V?2-Vk‘h Th(‘ total length of main and 
branch canals and distributaides in operati(m amounted to about 
(17,000 miles; udiile the estimated value of the crops supplied with 
water from (rovernment works was Rs. 152 croies. Th(‘ area irri¬ 
gated was largest in the Punjab, where 10’1 million a(*res were 
irrig'aled dui’ing- the year. In addition 689,000 acres were irrigated 
from ('hannels, which although drawing their supj)lies from British 
canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. N{‘xt among the Indian 
Provinces came the Madras Presidency, with an area of 7’1 niillion 
acres; followed by Sind with 8*7 million acres, and the TTnited 
Provinces with 2*8 million acres. The total capital outlay on 
irrigation and navigation wmrks, including works under (‘onstruc- 
tion, amounted at the end of the year 1924-25 to Rs. 98-58 erores. 
The gross revenue was Rs. 10*85 erores, and the working expenses 
Rs. 4*08 erores. The net return on capital is therefore 7*29 per 
cent. 

We may now ])riefly describe tlie more important of the new 
projects under construction. 

There are on either bank ot tlie Sutlej, in Britisli territory on 
the north, and in Bahawalpur territory on the south, a long 
series of inundation canals, which draw their supply from the river 
whenever the water supply is liigh enough to permit it. These 
canals are liable to all the drawbacks of irrigation by inundation. 
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There arc no weirs at their heads, and, in many cases, no means 
(d controlling the volumes entering them. Consequently while 
the water supply is assured during the monsoon months of a nor¬ 
mal year, it is liabh^ to serious fluctuations according to the sea¬ 
sonal conditions. In a year of inferior rainfall, little water enters 
the canals; in a year of heavy lainfall, they are liable to grave 
damage by floods. 

It is to remedy tliis state of affairs that tlie Sutlej Valley pro¬ 
ject lias been framed. This will afford the existing canals an 
assured and controlled supply from April to October; it will en¬ 
able tlieir scope to be extended so as to embrace the whole low-lying 
area in the river valley; it will afford perennial irrigation to the 
uplands on both banks, which are at present entirely unirrigated, 
and owing to the low rainfall, waste. The project consists of four 
weirs, tliree on the Sutlej, and one on the combined Sutlej and 
Chenab, with twelve canals taking off from above them. This 
multi})licity of canals and weirs seems a peculiar feature of the 
scheme, until it is realised that the project (onsists of four inter¬ 
connected systems, each of the first magnitude. The canals are 
designed to utilise 48,500 cusecs during the liot weatlicr and the 
monsoon, and 7,000 cusecs during the cold weather. Over 5 
million acres will be irrigated, of which 2 million will be in the 
Punjab, 2*8 million in Bahawalpur, and 0*34 million in Bikanir. 
The real value of the project will be appreciated from the state¬ 
ment that, as a result of it, million acres of desert waste will 
become available for cultivation. The scheme, which received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in December 1921, is progress¬ 
ing well, and up to the end of 1924-25, Rs. 620 lakhs had been 
spent upon it. A fresh estimate for the project is under prepa¬ 
ration by the local Government. At the beginning of April, 1926, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the Punjab, opened the great 
head work at Suleinianki in the Ferozpur District. It is estimated 
that the last tributary of the last canal of the project will be 
opened by 1933. 

The Lloyd (Sukkiir) Barrage project in Sind, which is the 
greatest irrigation scheme now under construction, was finally 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1923. Its object is to give 
an assured supply to, and extend, the irrigation now effected by 
the numerous inundation canals in Sind, which draw their water 
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Ironi the Indus. This will be achieved by the construction ot a 
barrage, nearly a mile long between abutments, acroSvS the Indus^ 
and it will be by tar the biggest work of its kind yet built. From 
above the barrage s('.ven canals will take off, iirigating ovei* 5 
million acres, ot which 2 million comprise existing inundation 
irrigation, to which an assined supply will be given, while the 
rcinainder is at present entirely uncultivated. Tlie cost of the 
schenH‘ will be about £12 millions. During the year under review 
work on this project progressed satisfactorily, and up to tht‘ ])ve~ 
sent, the total quantity of excavation and earthwork done on all the 
canals is approximately 250 million cubic feet which is equivalent 
to the rernoval of a cube* of earth 600 feet high, G30 feet wide and 
()*30 feet long. 

In March 1025, the Secretary of State sanctioned the Cauveiy 
Reservoir Project in the Madras Presidency, the estimated cost 
of which amounts to £4 millions. The project has been framed 
with two main objects in view. The first is to ini])rove the exist¬ 
ing fluctuating water supplies for the Cauvery delta irrigation 
of over a million acres; the second is to extend irrigation io a in‘w 
area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is estimated, add 150,000 tons 
of rice to the food su])])ly of the country. The scdieme piovidcvS. 
for a large dam at M(4ur on th(‘ (Jauvery to store over 00,000‘ 
million cubic feet of water, ami for a canal nearly 88 miles long 
with a connected distributary system. It is ex])ected to yield a net 
revenue of £300,000 which represents a return of 7*G per cent, on 
the estimated capital cost. 

Almost every Province has several schemes under investigation 
which are not yet ripe for sanction, but it is interesting to note 
that if only tliose projects which are likely to be constructed within 
a reasonable time are reckoned, an addition of over G million 
acrev« io the total area under iirigation will result. As we have 
already noticed, the record area irrigated by Government works 
was attained during the year 1922-23, when it extended to above 
28 million acres. By the time the projects now under construc¬ 
tion are in full working order, a total of 40 million acres is confi¬ 
dently anticipated. When allowance is made for the more pro¬ 
mising projects now being considered and for the natuial expan¬ 
sion of existing schemes, an ultimate area of 50 million acres is 
by no means improbable. 
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It should not be forgotten, however, that irrigation in India 
does not end with her (;anals. Wells are and alwa 3 ^s will be a 
vital factor in Indian irrigation. Here, too, the Government 
takes an active interest, which is continually increasing. Of the 
area of apjiroximately million acu'es irrigated in India (in¬ 
cluding Indian States), about million acies are commanded 
by wells. 1die impi()V(‘ment of their efficiency })y subartesian 
bores and the installation ol power pumping plants form one f)f 
Ibe princi})al features of the programme of the engineering sec¬ 
tions of ih(‘ Agriculinial Department. During the short period 
of its existeisce, the department has been instrumental in increas¬ 
ing the ca])acitv of thousands of existing wells and in digging or 
sinking an (Hjually laig(* number of new ones. 

In lb24-2r), the numbm' of wells boied ])y Government was 
1,87b, of whicli 1,298 wei*e successful. The luimber bored in the 
pref^eding year was l,7bb of which 1,248 wer(‘ successful. There 
is great sco])e for the constitution of })ower ])umps foj* water lifts 
driven by bullocks oi' Tr)an ])ower. Some progress in this diiection 
has been ma(b*, but th(‘ plant will re(|uirc to b(‘ standardized, and 
capital, or at least, credit pi'ovided Indore this method of liftiTig 
water is adopted on a large scale. In our discussion of the w(U‘k 
of t!)e Indian Forest Department, w<^ saw something of human 
activity displaying itself on the fringe of great natural processes. 
With Irrigation, we saw the gift of nature being diverted by 
human ingenuity to tlie service of mankind. In studying tlie 
operations of lh(‘ Agricultural Department wo see, as it were, the 
thii’d link in t lu' (diain wliieh binds together human welfare and 
natur(\ Tli(‘ success of agriculture in India depends as elsewdierc 
on supplies of waiter in due season. Over a vavst and increasing 
aiea of India, the waater is being supplied by the canals, and the 
Indian forests help to guarantee the supplies of water for the 
canal miginccr to use. 

Short as tlie history of the Agricultural Department has been, 
it l\as laid India under a heavv debt of gratitude. In view' of 
the recommendations of the Ijee Commission in favour of the pro- 
vincialization of the Indian Agricultural Service, recruitment to 
the service ceased during 1925, and 38 posts remained vacant. 
The posts of Agronomist, Physical OJiemist, and Sugarcane Expert, 
Coimbatore, in the Imperial Department of Agriculture, were 
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placed outside the cadre of the Indian Agricultural Service, and 
the posts of Assistant to the Imperial Dairy Expert, Second Cane- 
breeding Officer, Coimbatore, and Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, with a status equal to that of a member of 
the Indian Agricultural Service but outside the cadre of that 
servi(‘e, have been created. Indians have been appointed to the 
})Osts of Assistant to the Imperial Dairy Expert and Sugarcane 
Expeit, respectively. The other posts were not filled during the 
year. 

Tlo^ Sugarcane Breeding Station at Coimbatore has been placi^l 
on a permanent footing under the control of the Imperial (loverii- 
ment with effect from the 1st April 1925, and funds have been 
provided for its expansion. 

The Iburteentli meeting of tlie Board of Agriculture in India 
was held at Piisa during the year under review. Among the 
probhuns discussed were those relating to tlie develoj)nient of 
aiiijjnil ]uis])andry and dairying, the improvement of the tobacco 
industry, the protection of (‘r()j)s from tlie de])redations of wild 
animals, and the utility of agricultural schools. 

Three grades of agricultural institutions, eacli witli a distinct 
aim, are maintained by the Agricultural Department in India. 
First come the agricultural middle schools started in recient ycairs 
in some provinces as an experimental measure. They are intend¬ 
ed to provide a course of agricultural training suitable for the 
sons of tenants or small landowners who intend to fake up farm¬ 
ing on leaving school. These vocational schools have not as yet 
made much headway, but a scheme under trial in tlie Punjab, by 
which agricultural training is given in ordinary middle schools, 
has had much success. It has attracted wide notice, and steps 
are being taken in at least three more provinces to adapt it to 
their respective needs. To the provincial agricultural colleges is 
assigned a dual role; they train men for employment in the agri- 
cnltnral department, and they provide, too, a course of training 
for students who are desirous of turning their instruction to practi¬ 
cal account in private farming or estate management. There are 
six such colleges—at Poona, Coimbatore, Lyallpur, Nagpur, Cawn- 
pore and Mandalay, of which the first four are now affiliated to 
the local universities, the one at Nagpur having received recog¬ 
nition during the year under review. The Agricultural Research 
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victs. riiere is a brisk demand for admission to the 
^-\ear course for the Indian Dairy Diploma provided at the 
Bangalore institute and ii is hoped that in the near future dairy 
farms may be equipped in some provincial centres for training 
students for the Dair}^ Diploma. Some of these educational 
institutions also give short courses of a practical nature in special 
subjects. 


lli(*e is the premier crop of India, as it occupies 35 per cent, 
of tlie total (‘ultivated area, and is the staple food of most of the 
peo])h‘ of th(‘. couiiirv. Though India is the largest ex])orter of 
rice in ite world, tlie Agjiciiltural Department is working to¬ 
wards all incrt^ase in yield rather than an improvement in the 
quality from the ex])ort('rs’ ])oint of view. In Burma, howeve)', 
which (H)ntril)utes ihree-l’ourths of the exports, the requirements 
of the foieign market are also kept in view. The large number 
(d‘ ty])es iindci* cultivation, and ih(‘ widely varying conditions of 
c]iniat(‘ and soil nnd('r wliich they are grown in different j)arts of 
the couniry, make the woik of fixing superior types particular!)" 
di flit-lilt in the case of this crop. As a result: of many years of 
patiimt work, how(‘ver, several superior types have been isolated, 
tested and jiiopagated for distribution in the princi])al rice-grow¬ 
ing pr()^in(('s; tli(‘ area under improved varieties in 1924-25 was 
bfifhflOS acri'S. Some of these de])artmental selections are not only 
high yi(dd('is ])ut ar(‘ s])ecially valuable as they are adapted to 
siiecial conditions suited to tlieir qualities. I'or example, the 
Dahia ])addy of Bihar produces on poor land liable to drought 
d(ujbb‘ tlH‘ (|uantity of ii(‘e previously grown by the cultivators. 

Wheat stands next to rice in acreage, covering as it does 10 
})(U’ cent, of the total cultivated area. The repla(*ement of the 
( ouiitrv wh(*ats by higher yielding varieties of better grain quality 
is proceeding apace. The new varieties not only combine high 
yield, good milling and baking qualities, strong straw, and ]f‘sis- 
iaiu‘c to rust, but ])ossess the added character of being able to 
mature with less water than the general run of Indian w^heats. 
During 1924-25, they occupied an area of approximately 2,283,099 


acres. 
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In the two prej? r wheat-growing provinces—the Punjab and 
the TInited Provi ire —10 per cent, of the wheat area is already 
under the selectee ‘'< ‘ains; Punjab 11 and Punjab 8-A in the for- 
mei’, and Pusa iL' j ,nd Pusa 4 in the latter, while in the North- 
West Frontier Province, Pusa 4 occupies 25 per cent, of tlie 
area uiuler wheat. A hybrid (Pusa 52) has been fixed at Pusa, 
which besides being as heavy a yielder as the older selections, has 
the awn, which is an aspect of considerable importance in certain 
pai’is of the country as a protection against birds. In the past 
season it gave 9,47G lbs. of grain over an area of 4-22 acres or 
rouglily bushels per acre. 

(\)nsidering the vast area under sugarcane (over 2| nulHon acres) 
India should be at least self-supporting as regards her sugar 
sup[)]y, but slie had to import 671,000 tons during the year 
ending 81st March 1925. The Agricultural I)e])ariment lias, 
liow'ever, now olitained sufficient evidence to prove that, given 
the proper varieties of cane, and facilities for manuring the same, 
the (vane-grnw^ers of this country should be able, wuthout increas¬ 
ing the area under the (Top, to grow all the sugarcane recpiired 
to meet the existing demands for ^ur and white sugar. The 
hope of effecting an improvement in outturn by introducing the 
cultivation of improved varieties has received a remarkable sti¬ 
mulus from the work inaugurated at the Coimbatoie (hine- 
breeding Station by Dr. C. A. Barber, late Government Caiie- 
breeding Expert. One of the Ooimbaiore seedlings, Co. 205, is 
giving 60—80 per cent, more (jur per unit area than the best local 
canes In the Punjab. In Biliar, Co. 210, Co. 213 and Co. 214 
have given from 50 per cent, to 100 per cent, more stripped cane 
per acre than the local Hemja. Cane Factories and cane growers 
are now doing their utmost to assist in extending the area under 
these new varieties. Up to the present, the Coimbatore station 
has been engaged in breeding thin and medium varieties of cane 
for Northern India. Since its transfer to Imperial control this 
year, arrangements have been made to acupiire for the station m 
additional area of land with a view to breeding thick canes for 
Peninsular India. 

The department’s work on the important cotton crop aims at 
increasing the yield per acre and improving the quality of the 
produce. The improved strains introduced by the dej)artnient 
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were sown during 1924-25 on over three million acres w^hich 
represents 12 per cent, of the total area under the crop in the 
country. Nearly two-thirds of this area lies in the three pro¬ 
vinces of the Punjab, Bombay and Madras, where India’s longer 
stapled varieties are mainly grown. 

The (Jotton Transport Act promoted by the Indian Central 
Committee to prevent the adulteration of cotton has been extended 
1o the more important cotton areas of the Madras Presidency. In 
the fh)m])ay Presidency, where it was applied in the first instance, 
mark(‘(l im])inA’cm(‘nt lias resulted in the quality and purity of 
Sui.;t, Jlharvar and Kumpta (‘ottons and the growers are getting 
(‘iihaiKasl p]'i(‘('s. A cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 
Avliicli conslder(‘d as a necessary corollary to the Transport Act, 
has ()t‘cn enacted this year at the instance of the Cotton (com¬ 
mit tee. I'Ih' Tunv A(‘t will, it is believed, tend to jirevent the 
mixing of cottons in gins and presses, as it wdll enable the buyer 
t(' iiTid out who is responsible for this reprehensihle practice. 

The Indian Centjal Cotton Committee’s Technological Ijaho- 
ratory in Bombay provides the most vsatisfaetoiy method of ascer¬ 
taining the value of cotton by actual spinning tests carried out 
umld t'xpci’i control. These tests are supplemouted by other 
s(‘ientifie processes directed towmrds classifying the properties of 
vaiious types of Indian cottons, and tliese results are correlated 
wu’th the results from spinning tests. The Institute of Plant In- 
dusirv at Indore, the cost of wliicdi is being met partly by the 
(5)Uon (kmiiiiiilce and y)artly by the Central Indian States, has 
started ex])crini(mtal work on cotton and crops cultivated in rota- 
tina with it. The Cominiiicc are also financing special research 
sidieincs in the various provinces wdiicli promise to give valuable 
infuiiimtiim on such yioinis as the sliedding of bolls and buds by 
th(‘ cot ion ])laTit, and the (‘oiitrol of spotted and pink boll-worms, 
wlueh do damage to tlie crop. The Committee has also pro¬ 

vided t\v(' sp(‘(‘ial Botanisis for tlie Central Thovinces and the 
Ihinjal). In the Central Provinces the Botanist wTll devote his 
attention to the improvement of the neglectum cottons grown in 
th-.ii pr( viiK'c, wdnle in the Punjab he wTll concentrate on the 
improv(onent of the acclimatized American cottons growm under 
canal irrigation. 
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To prevent the inti oduction of Mexican Boll Weevil into India 
the {Tovernmeiit have issued Statutory Rules under the Destruc¬ 
tive Insects and Pests Act, 1914, to enforce the fumigation of 
American cotton imported into India. Bombay is tlie only port 
through which American cotton can he imported into India. 

The cultivation of jute is confined to North-East India, 83 
per cent, of the total area being in Bengal alone. The Agricul¬ 
tural Department in Bengal has isolated higher yielding, disease- 
resistant strains of the two main species cultivated, which now 
occupy about 10 per cent, of the area cropped with jute. This 
is undoubtedly a conservative estimate, for dealers in Narayaii- 
ganj, Chand])ur and Madai ipur consider that half the jute now 
brought, to these trade centres owes its origin to improved strains 
introduced by the department. These improved strains have also 
doije well in Assam and Bihar, '^hhe introduction of jute culti¬ 
vation in the Ganjar tract of the United Provinces, where condi¬ 
tions are similar to those obtaining over large areas in Bengal, 
has proved a success. If a market for the produce (‘au be created, 
the area under jute will, it is believed, increase in this tract. 

Gii an average a little over a million acres are cropped with 
tobacco in India. The varieties of t()bacco indigenous to India 
give a somewdiat coarse leaf which, to some extent, meets the 
local demand. The cheap foreign cigarette has, in recent years, 
liowever, brought about a change in the public taste, and a great 
demand has grown up in this country for a cigarette tobacco 
possessing the flavour of the imported Virginian cigarette. There 
are also great possibilities of developing an export trade in this 
kind of tobacco, particularly with Great Britain, as the latter has 
reduced her customs duties on Empire grown tobacco. It is 
believed tliat by crossing the well-known Pusa Type 28 with 
American varieties, it is possible to evolve a superior type, the 
inirodiictioii of wdiich would help to foster an indigenous ciga¬ 
rette industry and a better export trade. Breeding work on these 
lines has been started at Pusa where different methods of curing 
the leaf are also being investigated. 

Among the variety of oil-seeds in cultivation in this country, 
ground nut is particularly important as it grows well on light 
land. The improved varieties introduced by the Agricultural 
Department have replaced less profitable crops in parts of the 
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country. The extent to which the area under ground nut is increas¬ 
ing may be gathered from the fact that the 28 lakhs of acres now 
orcupied by this crop is more than five times the average area in 
the quinquennium ending 1904-05. In the Bombay Presidency, 
a departmental selection which brings in from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 
pel acre has taken the place of other crops worth about Rs. 40 
only: while in Bihar and Orissa a variety has been introduced 
which gives a yield worth Rs. 100 per acre on light soil on which 
the cultivators formerly grew Kurthi^ the value of which never 
cxc(?eded Rs. 16 per acre. 

The Agricultural Department has of late years given much 
attention to the question both of growing and storing fodders. 
Several promising fodders have been introduced and methods of 
storing them in the dry state or as ensilage have been adopted. 
It has been definitely proved that palatable ensilage can be made 
from coarse grasses, weeds and other herbage which in most parts 
of India are available in considerable quantities towards the end 
of the rains. Crops such as maize and juar, cut and siloed in 
kutcha pits when in flower, also make excellent silage as expe- 
liencc' has shown on almost every Government farm. The silage 
is especially valuable for use in the hot weather when pasture 
lands are parched and bare and when it is impossible to keep 
cattle in (‘ondition without leavening their diet with some green 
food, however small. 

The introduction into India of the famous Egyptian clover 
and soil renovator, which is now being successfully grown in 
Sind, Bihar, the Central Provinces and the North-West Frontier 
Province, is one of the great achievements of the department. 
Berseem is grown at Piisa from November till May, and is follow¬ 
ed in the same year by a crop of early maize. By cropping a 
comparatively small irrigated area of poor land with these two 
cro})s, a large herd is provided for the greater part of the year 
with all the bulky green food it requires. 

In addition to economic work on crop improvement, a number 
of investigations relating to land improvement are carried out by 
the Agricultural Department. During the year under review, 
some important results have been obtained regarding the move¬ 
ments of nitrates in the soils, the conservation of soil moisture, 
the storage of farmyard manure, the utilization of the sources of 
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natural iudigeuous piiosphate, etc. At Pusa, an electrical pro- 
cesvS has been worked out for the preparation of dicalcic phosphate 
from apatite, which is found in large quantities in parts of Pihar. 
This method eliminates the use of sulj)huri(' acid, the high price 
of which has hitherto stood in the way of utilizing Indian depo¬ 
sits of apatite in the manufacture of superpliospliaic. It has 
been proved at Pusa that by means of eom])osting with sulphur, 
the natural indigenous phosphate in the form of bone^ (‘an 1)0 
effectively utilized in place of imported super-phosphate. 

In Indian agriculture, cattle play a larger part than they 
do in most countries, and naturally, cattle-breeding and dairying 
have received increasing attention within recent years. The 
Im])(‘rial and Thovincial Departnumts of Agriculture, as well as 
Some of tlie more advanced Indian States, have drawn up schemes 
of jm])rovement based on the assum 2 )tion that tliere are too many 
scrub, half-starved cattle in this country, and that an improve¬ 
ment in the (quality of Indian livestock is necessary. Improvement 
can be effected, it is belitwed, by selective breeding, cross-breed¬ 
ing, and better feeding. The different breeds are, therefore*, being 
studied, and pure bred herds established with the view of providing 
a foundation whereon the e.atth*. industry, both as regards diaught 
and milk, can, in course of time, be raised. At I^usa, the milk 
yield of the pure Sahiwal herd has been almost doubled in 10 
years by selective breeding and heifer feeding, while tlie imme¬ 
diate result of cross-breeding with sires of European ])edigree has 
b(‘en to produce animals giving on an average double the milk 
yields of the best Sahiwals. Having produced a cross of good 
milking capacity by adding Ayrshire blood, it is proposed to adapt 
ihe strain to the needs of the country by mating the cjoss-bred 
dams with Sahiwal hulls of good milch pedigree. It is Loped 
that in e.oiirse of time a w(*ll-(leti]i(Hl Sahiwal-Ayrshi]-(* strain will 
be evolved, which, thoiigli inferior to the first cross in milking 
capacity, will be hardier and nu're adaptable. Rreeding work on 
these lines is being continued on tliree other farms of the Imperial 
I)e])artment, as well as on the (;attle and dairy farms in the pro- 
viiH'es. 

Hiitil, however, the apathy of Indian land-owners towards 
rural economics generally is oveicome, the high standard of cattle- 
breeding and cattle-feeding being demonstrated on Government 
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farms will be of little avail. This apathy can, it is believed, be 
broken down by giving the sons of land-owners a more scientific 
and j)racti(*al education. It is hoped that, in course of time, 
education similar to that now provided at the Imperial Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying will go far to foster a practi¬ 
cal in iciest in catil e-breeding and dairying. With a view to 
supplementing the facdlities available for dairy education, the 
(jroveinment of India liave this year taken over temporarily the 
miliiaiy (oeamery at Anand in Gujerat and propose to run it as a 
daily i’aciory scliool for the training of factory managers and 
others. 

Idle problem o^' liow to oiganize a pure milk supply for urlian 
c‘(‘ntr(vs is also engaging the attention of the Department. Ex¬ 
perience in t}i(‘ (dmtral Jb'ovinces and Bengal has shown that the 
organization oi tlie trade on co-o})erativo lines offers great possi- 
biliti(‘s, but that it is necessary to organize the ])rodu(*tion as well 
as iht‘ sale of milk. 

The cattle population of India is subject to an ever present 
menace frfini tlie most destructive contagious diseases in the 
world. The brunt of tin? struggle against this menace is borne 
by the Indian Vet(M‘inary Service. With the recrudescence of 
riiuh'rpesi in an intense form after a comparative respite of three 
years, the services of tlie provincial veterinary staff were requisi¬ 
tioned to a larger extent than in the previous year. While in 
Ib2d-‘J4, the cases treated at the veterinary hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries and by itinerant oflicers numbered 2,373,909, during 1924-25 
2,740,121 animals were offered for treatment. The number of 
inoculations carried out with sera and vaccines for granting immu¬ 
nity against ('ontagiou.s diseases in infected areas similarly rose 
from 812,141 to 968,431. If it is remembered, that in 1919-20, 
when the mortality from contagious diseases was 25 per cent, 
liiglier, the numl)ers offered for treatment and inoculation were 
respectively 2,032,439 and 709,795, the extent of the increasing 
confidence on the part of the Indian peasant in the work of the 
Civil Veterinary Department will be readily realized. 

A most progressive step has been taken this \'ear in the Madras 
Presidency in connection with the application of prophylactic 
mensures against liiiderpest, which, even at low virulence, levies 
as heavy a toll as all other contagious diseases put together. 
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lender tlie powers conferred by the Madras Cattle Diseases Act, 
coinpuLsoiy inocnlation by the serum alone method, which has 
been accepted on account of its simplicity and absolute safety 
as tlie most suitable for India, has been legalized in villages noti¬ 
fied l)v a District Magistrate. This is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, for outbreaks of rinderpest are not likely to be less freqxient 
01 les>^ viiulent until all animals exposed to infection in an out¬ 
break aie compulsorily inoculated witli a preventive serum. 

The greater part of routine serum manufacturing work hitlnuto 
dom‘ at the Imperial Instiiute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
ha^ l)een unloaded on to the tributary plains sub-station at Iza<- 
nagcU'. This has proved an effective step as it has enabled Muktesar 
tv5 supply a larger quantity of sera and vaccines and to be utilized 
to a largtu' extent than before foi research. The demand in 192b- 
2f) for the sera, vaccines, etc., made at the Institute was a record 
on(\ nearly (! million doses having been su|)plied. Systemati(’ 
courses of training in laboratory methods ranging in duration from 
twf) to six monilis have been instituted at the Institute for mem- 
heis of the Indian Veterinary Service and the Royal Veterinary 
(’orps, and selected subordinate* offie.ers of the Provincial Oivil 
ANdeiiiiary Departimmts. In the year under report, IG oflRcers 
availed themselves of the facilities thus afforded. 

In addition to the saving of cattle life from the ravages of 
disease, the Veterinary Department performs the important func¬ 
tion of emasculating inferior bulls to prevent deterioration of the 
breeds of cattle. During 1924-25, 195,427 scrub bulls were 

castrated by this department, of which as many as 109,432 were 
done in the Punjab. The introduction of the Burdizzo castrator, 
by whicli an animal can be rendered sterile without cutting the 
skin or shedding blood, has rendered the operation unobjection¬ 
able to the religious susceptibilities of the people, and an appre¬ 
ciable increase in the number of animals offered for emasculation 
may be expected in the near future. All efforts at cattle improve¬ 
ment are in danger of being nullified until it is made impossible 
for these scrub bulls to reproduce their kind. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


Finance, Commerce, Industries and Communications. 

(In Api)endix I will be found a brief sketch of the Indian financial system. 
A crore is ten millions and a lakh is one hundred thousand.) 

In Cliupter IV the Finaiieial History of 1925-2r) was sketched 
in very broad outline, and here that sketch will he filled in by a 
brief desciiyition of the principal conditions which affected the 
year’s finaii»es. 

The prosperity of India, and, consequently the stale of the 
Indian liud^nd, depends very largely on weather conditions. 
Indeed, many people to wlioin India is hardly more than a name 
are yet familiar with the famous description of the Indian Budget 
as “ a gamble in rain Since this epigram was made, the Indian 
Government have marked many of the cards witli which they play, 
by extending irrigation and (‘ommunications, especially Railways, 
and the gamble has thus already assumed something of the form 
of a game of skill and foresight. Nevertheless, continuing our 
analogy, the monsoon still takes a leading part in the game and 
the Indian, and now, also, tlie Provincial Governments, must play 
according to the cards whi{di it deals. 

During l!)2r)-2() weather conditions were not altogether favour¬ 
able. The previous wiiitej’s rainfall was not unsatisfactory, but 
the wheat crop suff'ered from excessive cold and high winds. Almost 
everywhere in India, the monsoon came to an early end. But 
Indian trade and (‘ommen e during Ihe year were influenced less 
by internal conditions than by general (‘onditious of world trade. 
In the previous year, the prices of cotton, both raw' and manu¬ 
factured were entirely out of tune with the general price level. 
By the end of the financial year 1925-26, however, raw cotton 
appeared to have returned very nearly to its pre-war relation to 
other prices, thus holding out the prospect of an increased trade 
in cotton piece-goods as soon as prices became steadier. During 
the year, the import of cotton piece-goods fell considerably—the 
decrease during the first nine months of the financial year amount¬ 
ing to 22 per cent, in value and 15 per cent, in quantity. The 
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Chart showing areas affected by famine, scarcity and temporary 
distress due to drought or flood 1925. 









STERLING EXCHANGE CONDITIONS. 28:^ 

outstanding feature of Indian export figures during the same period 
was a heavy fall in the quantity and value of the exports of wheat. 
Apart, however, from these twm commodities, the trade figures of 
the year were satisfadory. The year wais j)rosperoiis for the tea 
industry aiid the pri(‘es of raw' and mannfaetnred jute advanced. 
The niimhoi of motor velucles imported w^ent uj) hy 24 per cent. 

The rupee-slcrling excliange W'a.^’ consisienily strong during the 
year and showed no wTde flmduations. This steadiness, and the 
abstention of the Government of India from the loan market, save 
for conversion purposes, were largely responsible tor ilie al)sence 
of siringency in the money market. At tJie date of tlui iLidgid- 
S]H‘n( ]j f Morcli Isl it seemed ])oss!))[(‘. that th(‘ Rank 

rate w'ould not rise above G per cent, during the busy season of the 
year. It this possibility materialises, it wdll be the first time since 
the establishment of the Imperial Rank of India that the rale has 
not risen to 7 per cent, during the busy season. 

The fin; ] estimate ot gross reiadpts from ('ustoins is 4T’8d (‘rores, 
which is TO lakhs higher than the budget figure. If an anticipated 
saving of 20 lakhs under refunds materialises, it will result in a 
total improvement of bO laklis in the net receipts wliich are expected 
to amount to 4G*85 crores. Protective duties showed increased 
yields and the reduction in the ei^jcise duty on motor spirit, 
contrary to the expectation of some, led to no decrease in the yield. 
The suspension of the Cotton Excise Duty from December onwards 
coupled wdth a fall in values, redxiced the income from the duty 
by 71 lakhs as compared wdth Ihe budget estimates. The yield 
from the import duty on cotton goods was not much more than 
6 crores. On the other hand, an anticipated increase of 130 lakhs 
from the sugar duty is expected fully to counter-balance the decrease 
under cotton piece-goods. 

Taxes on incomes were expected to yield 17*30 crores net, but 
the latest estimate of the net yield is 16*25 crores, or 110 lakhs 
less than w^as anticipated. With the salt duty at Re. 1-4 Govern¬ 
ment budgetted for a normal year’s receipts, but experience showed 
that insufficient allowance had been made for the large accumula¬ 
tion of stocks w^hich followed the reduction of the duty in March 
1924. The net yield is now expected to be 6*40 crores, Lc., 55 
lakhs less than the original estimate of 6*95 crores. Opium, on 
the other hand, is expected to yield 48 lakhs more than the budget 
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estimate. The Provincial Governments took over the stocks of excess 
opium in treasuries from the 1st of April 1925, and these proved 
to be higher by 24 lakhs than the Government of India had allowed 
for a year ago. 

In framing the estimate of the receipts of the general budget 
from Railways, allowance was made for the fixed contribution of 
5*09 crores together with an estimated receipt of 15 lakhs, represent¬ 
ing of the excess over three crores expected to be transferred to 
the Railway reserve. The net earnings from Railways, however, 
were slightly higher than the original budget anticipated, so that 
Governmentts share in the surplus over 8 crores was increased by 
8 lakhs and the total contribution from Railways is accordingly 
estimated at 5*82 crores. 

The budget estimates for 1925-2G under the head of Exchange 
were based upon the assumption that the average rate of exchange 
for the year would be Is. Qd. However, for a great part of the 
year riunittances were effected at tlie fixed figure of 1*G^, and 
the average rate of exchange is anticipated to work out at I'G^^ — 
this accounting to the extent of 10 lakhs for an improvement in the 
revised budget of revenue and expenditure. The largest item of 
expenditure in the Indian budget, Military Services, has not shown 
such large variations as in previous years. The latest figures point 
to a total net military expenditure of 50'28 crores, which differs 
very little from the original budget estimate of 5G’25 crores. In 
Civil Expenditure, there was an excess of 35 lakhs to meet extra 
payments to cultivators in the United Provinces on account of the 
high outturn of the opium crop. Slight variations in regard to 
other civil expenditure, apart from Posts and Telegraphs, mostly 
cancel each other. In connection with the budget of 1925-2G, the 
Finance Department introduced a system of making lump sum 
cuts over the total military and civil expenditure. The cut from 
the military expenditure amounted this year to 20 lakhs and that 
from the civil expenditure to 15 lakhs. The system is reported by 
the Finance Member to have operated satisfactorily, and the Civil 
Departments concerned, with two exceptions, kept their total ex¬ 
penditure within the reduced grants. 

A notable financial event of the year under review was the 
establishment of the Provincial Loans Fund. This is of importance 
for two reasons. In the first place, it will subject to definite prin- 
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ciples the borrowing of the Provinces, and in the second place, the 
scheme contains within itself tlie germs of a noteworthy develop¬ 
ment. Sir Basi^ Blackett, in explaining it to the Assembly, stated 
that he looked loiward to the day when the J'hind would be ad¬ 
ministered by an Indian body coric'sponding to the National Debt 
Commissioners and the Public Works Loan Commissioners in 
England, the money recjuired for advances for the Fund being 
raised in the opcm market by the contiolling body on tlu' security 
of its own assets, (h)nsi(lerable benefits, he believed, would accrue 
to the finances of India if the advau(‘es made ])y tlie (h^ntral 
Govej’jiment to Uie fbovincia! (lovernnHuits could be excluded from 
the Public i)e}»t o* the (government f India in the same way as 
advances mad(‘ .m tJic guaranf(‘e of the ILItish Treasury to public 
bodies in tke ILdted T\ing<l()m are eycludtal from tlu' Bi disli Public 
Debt. The real fads regarding the Puldic Debt in India would 
be more obvlcns, and tbe facilities tor 7*aising ik'w capital would be 
widened if so large a portion of the money re(]uir(Ml for capital 
developmcmt of all kinds iiad not to be raised, as at present, by a 
single borrower, namely, the Governnnmt of India, on the sole 
security of the Indian revenues. During the year, pKivinees ap])lied 
for advances from the Provincial Jjoans Fund to the extent of 
Its. 11,74,6^,(00 out of which Tbs. 9,82,64,000 were sarjctionod, 
Another important event was the issue of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee's Pepoit on February tlu* 26tli 192(». In November, 
192d, at a conference between the financial representatives of the 
Provincial and Central Governments, a resolution was passed recom¬ 
mending the appointment of an expert committee on Taxation. 
The Committee was duly foimicd under the Presidency of Sii‘ ('harles 
Todhunter, a distinguished member of the Civil Service, w'ith the 
following main terms of referenee : — 

(1) To eAamine tlie mannei- in which the Imrden of taxation 

is distributed at pjesent between tbe different classes of 
the population. 

(2) To consider whether the whede scheme of taxation— 

Centra], Provincial and Tiocal—is equitable and in ac¬ 
cordance with economic principles, and, if not, in what 
respects it is defective. 

(3) To report on the suitability of alternative sou 

tion. . 




PEOrOSALS EEGAEDINCt LAIsI) revenue. 

The Committee issued a questionnaire in December 1924, and 
examined orally or in writing nearly 300 witnesses. In addition 
they received contributions I'rom 81 private persons and associations, 
and numerous notes and memoranda on difierent aspects of their 
encjuiry from the (iovernment of India, Local Governments, the 
Central Board of Revenue and other bodies. Tlie result of these 
exhaustive eD([uiries is a si out volume of nearly 450 printed pages, 
which is a store of valuable information and illuminating sugges¬ 
tions. Here, onl}^ ils main recommendations, most of which were 
unanimous, can be discussed, but all who are interested in Indian 
economic and administrative proldems will find themselves well 
repaid for any trouble which they take in reading this leport. 

The Commitlee reported that the T^and Revenue, which contri- 
buled 53 jxu- (lent. of the lotal receipts of Government forty years 
ago, now conti‘ihut(‘d only 20 ])er cent., whilst during the same 
period, the income from customs had increased from less than 3 
per cent, to over 24 per cent., and that from Tm'ome-Tax, from just 
•over per cent, to 12^- per <‘ent. These figuies show that a revolu¬ 
tion has taken ])lace in the Indian fis(‘al system during these years, 
but, in the Ooniniitte(‘’s opinion, the changes which have occurred 
are healthy. Among tlie outstanding tendemdes now at work, the 
Committee noted the glowing strength of the demand for prohi¬ 
bition—the achievement of wdiich would involve a loss of revenue 
greater than any whi(di would accrue from any new proposals which 
could be brought forward—the policy of discriminating protection, 
and the abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty. With these in mind, 
the Committee suggest higher duties on liquors, a reduction in the 
customs duties on conventional necessities, especially sugar, in 
order to give relief to the poorer classes, the removal of the export 
duty on hides, and revision of the schedule of judicial stamps in 
the direction of reduction. The Customs Tariff should be surveyed 
periodically. 

Important recommendations are made regarding Land Revenue. 
The Committee suggest that it be standardised, a reform which 
ought ultimately to result in a further reduction of the proportion 
borne by land revenue to total revenues. The Committee dismiss 
as impractyiible projiosals for the redemption of Land Revenue 
and the jBptitution of a tax on produce, and recommend that, 
fo r th e the basis of settlement should be the annual value. 
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i.e.y the gross produce less the ])rice of production, including labour, 
and suggest that the stajidard rate should he very low, not exceeding 
25 per cent, of the annual value. This rediu'tion in the proportion 
of Laiul Leveiiuo 1o total revenues should he a(*coni])anied hv an 
increase in loial raltvs subject to a inaxiinuin of one-fourtli of the 
tntal aiuouni <d‘ tlH‘ Land ILnauiue. 

As Mih.slitutes tor taxt‘s rtunoved or redu(*ed, the (5)niniiitei', 
aiiK'Ug otlier suggest ions, re(*onnnend the conviu’sion ot tiie super¬ 
tax on conij)anies into a (\)iporation Jh’ofits ^lax togetlu'i’ witli (lie 
aholition oi tin; exemption limit. Holding coinpaiii(‘s should, 
h( 0 \ever, he exempt Ii'otu ass<‘ssinent to this tax on proiits wlii(‘h 
it‘])reseni t]M‘ dividmids of suhsidiaiy (‘ompaiiies. IL'garding 
income I5ix, t lie (5mimiti('e rtH'ommend a inodei ate inmease in llie 
]aU‘s ap])li(‘ahle lo incomes ahovt‘ t(Mi thousand ruj)ees, and ])i‘()pose 
llie ]-edu(*tion of the limit foi‘ sup(‘r-tax to thirty thousand rupees. 
An impojfant suggestion in this (*onn(*etion is that the (huitral 
(Tovcrnment should eontinm^ to admini>ter tin* Income Tax hut 
should allocat(‘ a d(‘finit(‘ ]>roportion of tli(‘ i‘e(*(‘i])ts to the ])rovinees. 
ttlliei* ])]()posals r(dat(* to tin" eiihaiuaunent of the. exeis(‘ duty on 
<‘ertain eountry-mad(‘ li(]U(»rs, lh(‘ iuer('as(‘ in license fe(\s for fire- 
ajins, proposals for taxing th(‘ tohacvo trade and so on. 

Dealing- with local taxes, the (5)inmittee ])oint ont that o(‘troi 
and terminal taxes arc* anticpiatc^d and unsei(‘nt itie, and advise* the 
proliihition of the* introduction of octroi in any munic ipaliiy where 
tlie tax does not now c'xifit. A canitious expeTiment is suggested 
ill selected local areas for tlic^ imj)osition of a fee on registrations 
of marriages. It is jii-oposed to give local bodies a shaie of ihe 
collections made* by local (iovc^rnuu'nis of ground rc'nts in towns, 
and to increase taxes on noii-agrieultural land. Siua-ession duties 
aie held to he im])raeiieahle iu India, hut tfie (hunmittc'c strongly 
rec'omniend a duty on the linc*s of the fhig-lish Estate duty and 
])ro])osc* thai legislation to l(‘gitimis(* it slionld he undeituken hv 
flic Central (Toverninc'nt, The* (h»mmittc*e also liold that there is 
no valid TC‘asou for ihe (‘xem])tious of ag-rieultiiral iiu-omes from 
taxation. The jioorest cuiltivatojs should not he exempted from 
such taxation, hut local auilioiities should spend moie money on 
8er\ i(.*es affeiding their well-being. 

Discussing the machinery of taxation, the Committee’s ])riricipal 
recommendation is that the authority of the District Collector 

T. 
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be j'eslored so as to enable liim to act as the link between Imperial 
and Provincial and Piovincial and Local ])epartnients. 

At the end el the Uepori are two chapters given up to a dis¬ 
cussion (d th(‘ division of the proceeds of taxation between tlie 
Central and Proviiuoal Ooveiinncnts, but as tlu‘se deal with material 
whicJi is familiar to >tu(h*nts of financial pi()])h‘ms, there is no need 
to (lis(uiss their tindings lir*r(‘. The Iteport is at pri'sent being con- 
si(h‘r(‘d by tlu' Oovcmiiuk'hI of India. 

ddic jorinalioji ol a (huj-cncy Comn)ission lias alieady been 
noti<‘(Ml. At {li(‘ tiijM' tli(‘.s(‘ pages are Indjig Mjittcm, tin' Com¬ 
mission -s ^till continuing its (m(|uiri(‘s. It is, tluMcfore, not 
desirahh‘ to attempt to forecast any of its conclusions here. A 
subject o!i which the tinding.^ (d tlu‘ (hirrmicy (Vimmission wdll be 
j*(‘ad with gr(‘at interesg sj>e<‘ially in vi(‘W (d th(' Aitnuacan evideme 
whiclj it is taking, is (la* j)ossi}>il ity of K'lating India mo]-e (dosely 
to tla* gold standaid. 

lntimat(‘ly conn(‘ct(‘d with the findings of the (diirency (yom- 
niission is tla* (jiu'stion of dev(‘lopna‘ids in Indian Hanking, y)arti- 
cularly (h'velopinents in (la* scope of tla* ImjU'iial Hatd\ of India. 
The* history and organ isat ioji <d‘ tin* latt<‘]‘ \\(‘r(* (h'seribed in last 
y(*ar\s i't‘j)()rt and ne('d not 1hci(‘foie lx* ]a)W 7 (‘])(‘at(‘d. Dui'ing 
tin* V(*ar iind(*r i'e\’iew it op(*ned n(*w hiaiada*s, tliiis coin])leting 
its umh'i'taking to tla* (iovt*iiina*nt to 0 {)<‘n one humlied new 
bi‘ancla*s within tiM* \eais of its im^eplion. dda* Impeidal Hc.nk 
now posst*sS(*s Itil l)raiada*'', not iiaduding sub-agencies, etc., 
of which To ai(* situa((‘d in c(*ntres wh(*7(* no othei’ J(dnl Stock 
Hank is M‘picsented. But, as a writ(*r in tla* “ l'ico]a'mist ” of 
March tile ‘jUtli, Id'Jt;, j)olnK out, thi'- is ait(‘r all “ oidy a b(‘gin- 
ning, and so small a beginning that it is ealeiilated tliat theie are 
’I appi ON iiiiatel v live hundu'd towns in India with po])ulations 
’0,(M)() and upwaids, which enjoy no naxjein banking tacilities 
11. ddie disadvantages arc realised, lail tin* juactical difliculties 
(*ring tla* (*st aid ishna*nt <d' a ia‘twork (d branches throughout 
an(‘ov(*ied teriitory aii* not iiaxinsiderable. Analysis of these 
n(‘ultit's suggests that tla* ])ro})osed Instituti* of Hankers in India, 
ad the training of young Indians in Ifanking piiiicijiles and 
methods, whicli such an organisation will ensure, cannot be brought 
into existi'iice too (jiiickly. Tin* lmj>erial Ihnik is assisting in thivS 
dir(‘ctlon and will be able to assist furthei' as its own operations 
expand. Not all the young Indians it !*> tiaining will lemain in its 
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own servico; some will to the C()-o})i‘nitivi' oml Linid ]\fort^»-ag’e 
Banks, otliers to Joint Stoek Hanks iimlei' Indian mana^tnnent 
wiiieh are eei'tain to inullipiy as eompeteiit men hecome availahle, 
ensuring- expert eontiol 

Tlie r(‘pmt of the Ext(M‘nal ('aj)ital Committe(\ ^^]liell was pnh- 
lished durino' tln‘ yi^ar iindt‘r revi(‘w, eontains a niiml)(‘i' of 
valuahle i‘ommmits on this sn])jee( of Indian Hanluno-, li p(dnis 
oni lliat “ ]ndia po^s\‘s-<(‘s a s<or(‘ of dormant ea])lta1 await¬ 

ing- developnuMit, and in ordi‘r to mak(‘ this availahh' for iiuesiment, 
hankinp- iaeilities must ]»e imot'ased and e.xt(‘ndtal. JJu' examina¬ 
tion of th(‘ various teehineal imaisnres sno-o-(».st('d in the ?(*))]ies with 
thi,-; ohj('n, in view, is outside (In' S(‘ope of tin' (hnniniltei', hnt we 
wtiuld (Mnphasist‘ tlu^ imporlama' of a eo-oi‘dina<( mI snrv(‘\’ being 
uii'hotaken at the (*arli(‘''t oj»poil n n i I y or |}i(> w Irole field ol hanking 
in Jndja. J his should hi' lolloued h\‘ a (](‘tailed examination hy 
an (‘Xpert eommitti'e (n‘ (‘ommi111'es of the lini's along which ])i()gi‘ess 
should, he 'Tf('eted 

Taking- this jiaragrajih as In’s ti'xt. Sir Ihisjl Hlaeki'ft gavi' an 
authoritative ami xi'ry illuminating addi’ess on Indian hanking 
atid moTK'tary ]>j'oh]enis ” to the Di'lhi Cnivi'isitv on Xovendror 
till' ‘2Tth, ld‘Jo, lli^ pointed out that the (‘vils ol the nn})i'oduetive 
use of ea])ifal aii' n(*i eontini'd to (li<* K'tardation of tin' ('eonomic 
develo])m{'nt of a eonntiy. “ Fdli* moiM*y " he said ‘‘ ini'ans idle 
manhood. ('a])iial ni'wly invi'sti'd in India's (h‘V(‘lo])nu‘nt means 
tlie opening of ni'w avt'uues of emnloyment and Avill go fai' to solve 
the ])rol)lem of eaK'i'is for Indian graduates, ddie ni'W capital 
re(juired must h(' mainly India’.> ovn eaj)ital, if only hiH'ause the 
amount that can he safely hoiioAvc'd from ahroad, evmi if it were 
forthcoming, is strictly limited in amount. hhu‘ a (‘(‘ntur’v and 
more Fiidia has heen accustomed to ri'ly mainlx on (‘xternal (‘apital 
l)oth foi’ her governmental capital expenditure and for the devu'lop- 
im'iit of tier industrial resources. To some it may sound fantastic, 
in view of this histoiic- haliit, to talk of India’s not oidy supplying 
the wliole of lier own <’apital requirements hut aFso ]>eeoming a 
lendei- of capital foi’ the development of other countries. Yet I 
l)elieve firmly that, given the necessary deve'lopimmt of l)anking 
and credit facilities and good will and readiness to profit hy tlie 
counsel and assistance of European l)usinessnien, the lime is not 
very far distant wlien India will he doing hoth these tilings. India 
would seem hy nature to he destined to he a creditor country, if 
only her people will it so.” 

L 2 
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Sir Basil pointed out that certain very significant changes in 
this direction had been taking place in India during the last 25 
years. Indian capital has been steadily replacing external capital 
in commercial and industrial undertakings, and if, during the next 
ten years, instead of importing gold and silver bullion—which, as 
we saw in our discussion of the Police problem in India, is often 
locked 11 ]) in an nn|)rodii(*tive form—a sum, equivalent to what 
tliey have ihiis on the avmage during recent years, were 

devoted by Indians to liuying up the stock and bonds of India’s 
sterling loans, the whole of the external debt of the Government 
of India, would be Indian-owned at the end of that period, and the 
interest paid out of tlie j)]-oc(‘eds of Indian production, to holders 
of sterling debt, would all be going into tlie pockets of Indian 
slock-Jiolders. 

As a preliminary to the development of banking in India, the 
External (ki])ital (-ommitt(‘e jccommended the collection of accurate 
and up-to-date information regarding the progress so far made in 
tlie devclo])ment of banking organisation and ('ledit facilities in 
India. Dealing with this ])oint Sir Basil sliowed that in India 
separate banking legislation has been confimMl to Acts regulating 
the Ih’esidiuicy and (h)-o[)erative Banks and later tlie Imjierial 
Bank. The indigenous system of baidving in India has been largely 
left out, and the statisti(‘s available relate only to joint-stock or 
co-operative banks. The Jaw relating to negotiable instruments 
has been codifi(‘d in dii('ct imitation of tlu^ English law, and possibly 
allows insudicient sco])e for th(‘ incorporation of indigenous instru¬ 
ments whi(*h for hujidreds of yeais Jiave been fulfilling the functions 
of negotiable instruments. “ I am not aware ” he said, of any 
general review of the position that has been undertaken from the 
banking point of view with a view to popularising such negotiable 
instruments and adapting them to modern requirements. Finally, 
the question of banking education is one of the highest importance 
if an ade({uate su])ply of properly trained Indian bankers is to be 
forthcoming.” 

In concluding his address, Sir Basil said:—The points which 
I would emphasise aje, first, that an increase in the facilities for 
dealing in money is urgently desirable and may well be expected 
to lead to a rapid increase in the amount of capital now dormant 
which w’^t be(‘ome available for the many purposes of capital 
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expenditure for which money is required in India; and secondly, 
that there are obvious, and, I am afraid, somewhat narrow limits 
within wliich alone Government action can contrihute to a solution 
of the problems involved. Our main dilhculty to-day is not to 
find useful avenues for the employment ot' capital, but tlie limita¬ 
tions on the supply of internal capital. It is no good framing large 
schemes for lending money or for spending money unless the money 
is theje to be lent. TJie jnoney is, I believe, in one sense there, 
but it is not available, as things are, in adequate volume because 
the habit of banking and tlie habit of investment are not sutliciently 
widespread in India. If the initiative ot private ])ersons in India, 
stimulated, encouraged, and assisted wherever possible by Govern¬ 
ment ac'tion can make oven a propoidion of the (‘apital now un- 
producf ively used available for productive enteiprise, we can look 
forward with (confidence to a very i*a])id improvmnent in the general 
economic condition ot India. Gnce the ca])ital is dii’ccted into the 
right channels it will ot' itself s('ek profitabh' em])loyment in the 
j)romotion of agricultural and industrial ])iospejIty, with far- 
reaching results on the general standard of living, on the pro.spects 
of useful employment foi’ Eniversitv traimcd men, and on the 
economic and politiical progress of India as a whole.’’ 

Of late years the Indian Gcneriiment has tried to spiead the 
saving habit among the Indian mass(‘s by starting the system of 
Post Offnce (kisli (Jertilicates. These Chutificates w(‘re originally 
issued in 1917, and for a time were very p(q)ulai‘. In 1923 the 
terms on wdiic.h the certificates were issued wejc improved so as 
to offer a net yield of G ])(‘r c(Uit. Py the beginning of 192G, how¬ 
ever, this yield was so much higher than the market rate of 
interest that the Government had to reduce it slightly. It is to be 
hoped that this reduction in the yield of Post Office Cash Ceiiificates 
will not adversely affect their ])opularity. There seems to be no 
truth in the charge that has sometimes bc^.en made that these certi¬ 
ficates tend to check the growth of bank d(3posits, for, as Sir Basil 
Blackett stated in his budget spccecli on Marcdi the 1st, 1926, no 
truth has been more firmly established by the experience of all the 
countries which have adopltnl and extended the system of Cash 
Certificates, or (*oi]‘esponding securities, than that th(‘ general 
stimulus of saving and investing whi(*h they give reacts beneficially 
on all other forms of saving. 
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Reference was made above to the Report of the External Cap^‘ 
Committee. Indian business and banking circles have of late yei 
not unnaturally betrayed some anxiety over the extent to which t 
development of Indian industries, railways, commerce, and t 
like is based on capital from foreign sources. The external (.api 
Committee was formed under the Chairmansliip of Sir ]hi 
Blackett towards the end of 1924, “ to consider the question 
the flow of capital into India from external sources.” It fon 
that restrictions on external capital were neither practicable n 
desirable, but recommended a number of specific measures 1 
encouraging incieased investment of Indian capiial. In mai 
enterprises under flritish management, notably in the jute man 
facture, it discovered th‘>t a majority of the shares were held 1 
tndians and that this proccvss of silent penetration was likely 
mtinue. A number of factors, notably the relatively lower ra 
'axation in India, Ihe increasing availability of Indian capita 
^^ects of India’s protective policy and the like, are makiii 

It -.. and more unlikely that new enterprises in T’^ ba wi 

either be iinaiiced or controlled entirely by non-Indians. The Con 
mittee ])0!Jited out tliat tl»e increase in (jovernment nqnu* loai 
iroin 1^0 lo .'>oS croix's, and the tact that tln^ paid Tij) capital ( 
joint-st()(‘k conij-anic-^ iiad nani* than tj-ebbul hctwccn llUd-M ai; 

showed that plmly of intiuiial capital ^\a^ asailahh' ]•' 
industrial and coinnuo'cial devidopments. l^'or tin' in'eiL ci ai.*’f 
culturi', tl\e Coinmiltt'c lu'bl, tlu' resources of the ('o-oj)craii\i 
Banks were inadecjuate althouoh, according lo {\]o Prt'sidt'Ul o 
the All-india (o-operativi' Banks’ (’out eience, their ja'sourie 
totalled bo crores. The Pommith't' re])orted that tin' various CaC 
lities afforded by (TOYerninent to agricultuie, t'itln'r dii'cctlv n 
indirectly requiie a ('o-ordinated examination so that they migh 
be ANo\en into the labile ol a general banking system. 

In discussing the (jiiestion ol imposing restricdions on exteiaia 
capital, the Committee distinguished between different forms of ih 
latter according to the extent to which it involved (‘ontrol ove 
Indian indnsiiial organisations and Indian natural resources 
According to this criterion, capital is divided into three cateo'ories 
namely : — ^ 


(1) Tiivesinients whicdi tlie external invc^stor 

rate of dif , j niereli 

. »"■> «»iy 
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rights of control when there is default, as in the case 
of State and municipal loans, bonds and debentures of 
private companies and bank loans. 

(2) Investments in which the external investor enters into 

competitive business on equal teJins witli Indian enter¬ 
prise, as in the (‘ase of cotton and other textile millvS^ 
mercantile houses and the like. 

(3) Investments in which the externaJ ca])iialist acquires special 

privileges or concessions of land wliich give liim ex¬ 
clusive possession or exclusive rights of exploitation of 
particular portions of the natural resoui\es of India. 

As regards class (1) the Committee do not consider any measuies 
of control necessaiy, but in the case of Government and quasi- 
(joveinment loans, they add that the rate of interest should not be 
the sole consideration in })la(*ing such loans, and that other things 
being equal, ])refei’euc(‘ should be granted to the Indian investor. 

After cai'oful cojisidoration of the various devic(‘s >uggested for 
imposing (ontrol, ihc CommiUet‘ have (‘ome 1o ilu‘ (‘omdusion that 
resiriciiv(‘ ni(‘asu]e> would b(‘ (‘iilnu* impraciicable o7‘ dis])ropor- 
tionaiely injurious <o tin' Indian investor in cases Tailing under 
class (^3- r(‘gai(N (ana's w Inu'e sp('cial ])ri\'iIcga's aia' involved, 

tJie (‘oniniidct' la'ach the ((uiclusion lhat whi'ie an invt'slnnMil (airries 
wilh it (ht'cnntiid of an innh'itaking, and (Jovcrnnn'nl grants parti¬ 
cular conc(‘Ssions 1c iIh^ indush'v o1 which ilial umb'i'lakiim' foinis 
part, it sl)ould ('xcrcise such contiol as will (*nsU’-' lliat tin* lu'in'tit 
ol the coina'Ssion acenu' pnmaiiiy to 1 !i(‘ counlix'. \o disci'imina- 
tion can he a|)plie(l v In'ie 1l)(‘ coioa'ssion is gemaal, e.y., a jo’oi (‘ct i ve 
tarifi : hut the eoninntte(* consich'i* lliat di'finili* p('ciiniary assistance, 
c.//., a hounty, sliould not be givc'ii to an u inh'i I a k i iig‘ not ali f'ady 
engagi'd in a jiartieular industry unless (1) facilities are given for 
trainiiig Indians, in th(‘ ease of a public company, it has been 
formed and ]'egistered under the Indian (k)m])ani(‘s Act, 11)13, its 
capital is expri'ssed in the memorandum of association in i u])(acs, and 
such proportion of the Directois as Gfivei nment may j)res('ribe con¬ 
sists of Indians. 

There is one other tinantdal development during the year which 
ought to be discussed before we turn to tariffs and commerce, and 
that is the somewhat technical subject of the separation of audit 
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Reference was made above to the Report of the External Capital 
Committee. Indian business and bunking circles liave of late years 
not unnaturally betrayed some anxiety over the extent to which the 
development of Indian industries, railways, commerce, and the 
like is based on capital from foreign sources. The external Capital 
Committee was tormed under ihe Cliairnianship of Sir Basil 
Blackett towards the end of 1924, “ to consider the question of 
the flow oi ca])ilal into India from exteiiial sources.’’ It found 
tl)at ]t‘stj“i(*tions on t'xiernal capital Avert' neithei' ])i'acticable nor 
desirable, but it'commt'nded a numl)ei* of specific measures foi‘ 
encouraging incit'ased invest,intuit of Indian capital. In many 
enterprises under iBitisli management, notably in the jute manu¬ 
facture, it (liscovmed tiiat a majority of llie shares Avere held by 
Indians and that this jirocess of silent jienetration Avas likely to 
continut!. A nunibei* ol fartois, notably the lelatively loAvei' rate 
of taxation in India, tin* increasing availability of Indian capital, 
the (dlects (d‘ India's ])rt)(ecti\'e policy and the like, are making 
it moi'e and more unlikely that new enterprises in India will 
either bt' financed or contlolled entirely by non-Indians. The (Jom- 
niittee pointed out that tlu* inci’case in (n)vernnn'nt rupee' loans 
from lid to ddS croii's, and the fact that the paid up ca])ital of 
joint-stock ('onipani('s had more than tri'bled between 191d-14 and 
1929)-24, showed that jilenty of inteinal capita] Avas available for 
industrial and conimeiidal di'velojimenis. I'or the needs of agri¬ 
culture, tlu* (kuuinittei' ludd, the lesouii'es of tlie Cki-operativt- 
Banks Avi'ie inadi'(]uat(‘ altliough, aeeording to the Piesident oi 
the All-India (k»-o])erat i \ (‘ Banks’ Conft'ience, (heir I'esoureej 
totalled d() {• 7 ‘or(*s. The Committei' reportI'd that the various faci 
lities aifordi'd hy (lovernment to agriculture, t'itlu'r directly 
inclireetly retpiire a co-ordinated examination so that tliey inigh 
he Avoven into tin' tahrie of a geneial hanking system. 

In diseussing the (juestion of imjiosiiig restrictions on externa 
capital, the (domniittce distinguished betAveen different forms of th 
latter accoiding to the extent to Avhicli it involved control ove 
Indian industrial organisations and Indian natural resources 
According to this criterion, capital is divided into three categories 
namely : — 

(1) Invi'stinents in Avhicli the external investor is merel 
entitled to a stipulated rate of interest and only acquire 
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rights of control when there is default, as in the case 
of State and municipal loans, bonds and debentures of 
private companies and bank loans. 

(2) Investnients iii which tlie external investor enters into 

competitive business on e(pial terms with Indian enter- 
piise, as in the (arse oi cotton and other t(^xtile mills, 
mercantile honsi^s and the like. 

(3) Investments in which the exteiaial ca])italist ac(jnir(‘s special 

privileges or conc(‘ss]ons of land wliicli give' liim ex- 
clusixe possession oi' exclusive rights of (exploitation ot 
particular portions of the natural resources of India. 

Asjegards class (1) the ('ommitteie do not consi(h‘r any measiiies 
of control necessary, but in the case of (j}overnm(‘n( and <jvasi- 
(lovernment loans, they add that th(‘ ratt‘ ot inf(Mt\st should not bo 
the sole (jonsideration in ])lacing sindi loans, and that other things 
being eijual, })refe!enc(‘ should be grant(e(l to tlie Indian investor. 

After careful considcuation of th(‘ various (h‘vi(‘(es suggested for 
imposing control, the Committee have come to tli(“ conclusion that 
]x\strictiv(‘ measurtrs would be (‘ith(‘7' imj>ractiiaibh* or dispropor¬ 
tionately injurious to the Indian investor in cas(^s tailing under 
class (2). As r(‘gar(Is cases w lu‘r(‘ sp(‘cial ]U‘ivil('g(^s ar(‘ involved, 
the commilt(‘e ri'ach 1 !u‘ (onclusion that whmi' an investment carries 
with it the (sintrol of an umhu’taking, and t loN'm ninmit grants jiaiti- 
cular conc(\ssions i(» the industry of which that umhutaking; forms 
part, it should ('X( 0 'cise smdi contiol as \^1!1 (oisii’'* that (he lametit 
of th(' concession accriu^ ])rimaiiiy to th(‘ country. Ao discrimina¬ 
tion can be ajiplied \Nher(‘ the concession is genmal, a prot(‘ctive 

tariff; but the committi'e consider that <l(‘hnit(‘ pecuniary assistance, 
c.//., a bounty, should not be giv(‘n to an umh'i taking' not alianidy 
engaged in a jiarticular industry unless fl) facilities art* given for 
training Indians, (2) in tin' case of a public conijiany, it has been 
formed and regist(‘re(l under the Indian Comjianies Act, lf)13, its 
capital is expressed in the memorandum of association in rupees, and 
such proportion of tlie Direndors as (lovernment may prescribe cam- 
sists of Indians. 

There is one other financial development during the year which 
ought to be discussed before we turn to tariffs and commerce, and 
that is the somewhat technical subject of the separation of audit 
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from accounts. Tliis, indeed, has a far more than merely financial 
importance, for it hears directly on the great subject of Provincial 
Aiitonoiny. Brieily, the se])aration of audit from accounts means 
that wliile tlie audit of piovincial finances shall continue to be 
a function of tlie (.^uitral Oovernnient, tlie responsibility for the 
(ionipilation of tlie Pi’ovincial Einance and Revenue Accounts shall 
])e tiansfeired 1o tin* Provincial Governments. The Muddiman 
(/oininiltee exaniijo^d this nnsisure in connection with ihe develop¬ 
ment of ])rovijiriaI autonomy in financial matt( 0 ‘s. In paragraphs 
4U and 1U‘» of il^ re])o]t the majority of tlie t'ommittee em])hasised 
that the sc'paration ol pjovincial from (‘entral bsilances is an essential 
pieliniinary to aiiv a])|)r(a*iable advance towards such autonomy, 
and in tin' latte]' j)aragraj)h it (‘Xj)]‘(‘ssed its d(\sir(‘ that the adminis¬ 
trative* st(‘])s necessai v in order to })ave the* way for the advance 
should ])e taken. Sii' J^hed(‘ri(d< (raiintlett, Auditoi' General, put 
this ])oin1 ch‘ar]y and (‘ 0 ]H‘is(‘ly b(d'o]*(‘ th(‘ Muddiman Committee. 

The recognition of a right to se])arate balances/^ lu' said, almost 
necessaiily seems to inij)ly tlie ]*(*(*ognition of a I'ight to a larger 
dt‘gre(‘ of f]'(‘(‘d(im from external finamdal control. Moreover, until 
a govei'iiiiK'nt has its own st‘parate badamass it caiiTJot adequately 
realise the impoitance of financial consideration/’ Before the 
Muddiman (k)mmiiiee was fornnul, (‘.ertain 6'xperiments had been 
undertaken in ]'(*gard to the sejraration of ac(;ounts fiom audit and 
in item 4-1 of tin* summary of its recommendations the Committee 
advised that if the ('xpeiiment showed that separation was feasible, 
and if it was also tound possibb* to separate ])rovineial from central 
balances, action should lx* token in both th(\se dir ect ions. The 
Minoritv of the (d)mmittee (‘oncuri-ed in this recommendation. In 
the first jraragraph of Chapter- VTl of its re])ort it endorsed the view 
that the si'paration of balances must be the first big step in the 
development of autonomy. 

The Goveiiiim'iit of India agreed witli these views, but stated 
that it was mn'cssary to jnoceed slowly and cautiously in such an 
important matitu-. Obviously the sejraration of audit from accounts 
must be effeOed before* the provincial and central balam'cs can be 
sepai-ated, for Proviru ial Governments cannot be entrusted with the 
control of their own finances until it is certain that a scheme can 
be evolved under which they will maintain their own accounts and 
take upon themselves the many domestic duties w’hich are now 
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performed for them l)y subordinates of the Auditor-General. Pro- 
yineial autonomy eaii only be rudimentary so lono* as the local 
Governments exercise no (jontrol over the agency Avhich compiles 
and audits their accounts. Yet, whilst the Secretary of State 
retains any sort of responsibility for the administration of provincial 
finances lie must lie assisted by an audit stah iud(‘pendent of the 
local (jovernmeiits. Eor the present, therefore, advanc(‘s in the 
direction of Pi'ovinciiil Finamdal Autonomy must !)(' limiitMl to 
devolving upon Piovincial (iovernmcnls tlie I'espoiisibilify for lie 
C07n])i!ati^'n of tlieii' a(‘connts, and audit must remain central. 
During tln‘ year undtn- leview, tlui st‘])aration of audit from accoimts 
has been ij'i(‘d in llie United Pr(»vinc(‘s in tlie cases of two de])ari- 
ments-PoHce and Jhliumtion. The experiimmt lias worked well, 
and from April 1st, U)LH) llu' new sysl(*m lias bcim extended to aU 
De])artm(Uits of the GovennrKUit ot the United Tb'oviina's. TIku'c 
will b(‘ a numb(‘r of separate ])ay and accounts odiccs (sich secring 
om‘ or nmre di^jiartnumts, and for the wdioh' jirovima' tlnue will be 
a Chiel A^'coiints tttticc ('onlrolled }iy the jii-ovincial iMiiama; Depart- 
ment. The Child' Accounts Oflicc will (-o-ordinat(‘ tlo^ work of ihe 
departmental ofhccs, and its personnel Avill not bt' mmnbcrs of the 
Accountafit-Geiierars Depai'lment, wliich is a d(‘])artnuuit of the 
Central Government, hut will, if the expmimmil sueerM'ds, l)(‘ re¬ 
placed by a pr'i’maiieut aj'i'angcunent uiidei' wdiirh llu^y Ixdoug to a 
Provincial Accmunls Service and will thus be subject to control by 
th(‘ Local Government. 

This system of departmental accounts othccs is, of course, an 
adaptatioTr of the Errglish-system in which every Dr^parirmnt has iis 
accounting officer.’’ It wall, jio doubt, add somhlring to the 
wa>i'k and resprnsibilitic^s of Ireads of dr'partrmnts. Ini tlrese will 
be mucli more closely in touch with the state of their- accouirts than 
tlicy have lieen hitlierto, and wdnn th(i nnnrlier-s of tlui Ibovirndal 
Accounts Service have been ]>r()p(*rly tinined to their- new duties 
they ought to be able to effect (‘onsiderable econonnd^s in provincial 
expenditure, ddie system will, no doubt, be extended in time to 
other provinces. Ex])erimeiiis on the same lines are already being 
made relative to various departments of the Central (Tover nmeiit. 

It is w^ell knowui that India recently joined ihe great majority 
of countries in having a protective tariff. In last year’s report the 
genesis of this policy w^as described, and an account was given of 
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the Indian Liii ifV ]^)ai‘d, wliicdi is ihe advisory body to the Indian 
(TOveinin(*ni on iiialters conneeied with the application of the policy 
of discj iniinat in^- ])roiection to pailiciilar industries. During the 
year urnbo levit^w ihe I'aiih Boaid (*onsidered the claims of several 
other Jndjan industjies io ])rot(‘(‘tion, and whilsl Tefusing it to 
sonH‘, iliey r(MH)niTncnded it in the case of otheis. 

Eoi some tiiii(‘ ])a>t th(‘ Indian (hnnent Industry had requested 
j)rotection and in .Inly IdL^b th(‘ Tarifl' Poaid issued its report on 
this r(‘(juest. Tln^ niaiii fa(d brought out by the Poaid was that. 
tli(‘ indnsMy was suftering fioin ovc^r-piodiiction, with the result 
that th(‘ ])ri(M‘ of (•(‘imoit in India was governed not by the price 
at which it could b(‘ iin])orted, but by inttnuial coni])(‘tition among 
manufa(‘t 111 (U S in India. Idn‘ Board found tliai so long* as these 
conditions subsist(>d, tliiue was no a(dion that (joverinmuit could 
ustd'ully tak(‘ to assist th(‘ industiy. Th(‘ (loviunmcnt of India 
acc(‘ptt'd this finding. 1dn‘ Board, how(‘ver, considered that it 
would not be long ladbic' conditions IxHuime stable and, with a view 
to riunoval of the handica]) to which Indian ceimuit is subject 
owing io (h(‘ gnsit distanc(‘ of most (d‘ the factorii's from the eoal- 
fi(‘lds oi' ih(‘ ])orts. recomnnunbMl that legislation should bc' intro- 
ductul authorizing the (lovtuunnent to ])ay bounties on cement 
(‘onsigiu‘d from Indian factories to (‘ertain ports or to railway 
stations A\'ithin a sp(‘cifi(‘d radius of th(‘sc ])oi‘ts. But tlnw addiul 
a rider that tlu' .\ct should not come into fon'e until the Govern' 
immt was satisfl('d that the jirice of Indian cement in the ports 
was in such relation to the ])ri(‘e of inqiorted (‘(umuit that the paA- 
ment of bounties AA'ould woi b‘ad to a reduction in the price of 
Indian c(umMit. LIk' (foviunment of Indi:i considcu^ed that there 
W(‘re (diji'ctions of princi])b‘ to smdi conditional legislation and 
accordin^lA' de(‘ided to tak(‘ no action on the report. 

The PioiuHU’ Magnesia "Works, Bombay, clainuMl protection on 
th(‘ ground that sinc(‘ the war they had betm unable to comp(‘te 
with magnesium chloridi‘ imported fi*om Germany. After a full 
emiuiiy th(‘ dkiriff Board held that as the Pioneer "Works had failed 
fi) shoAv that th(‘ magnesium chloride industry Avould eventually be 
able to disixuise Avith ('xtraneous assistance, they had failed to satisfy 
one of the (‘onditions laid doAvn by the Eiscal Commission for the 
grant of pi’otection. The GoAmrnment of India agreed with this 
finding. 
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An application was made to tlie Tariti: Board bv ilie Hoogly 
Ink Company, Limited, Calciiifa, who are the only firm in India 
at present manuiacturing })iinlers’ ink on a large scale. The 
Hoogly Ink Company c]aiim‘d that, while imported printers’ ink 
nas subjec t to a duty of only ‘.2^ per cent, ad vdloreni, the Indian 
manufacturer liad to pay 15 per cent, ad valorem on the raw 
materials which he imported from abroad. Tliey accordingly asked 
that they migld either be exempted from the j)ayment of the duty 
oil import(‘(1 materials, or that the duty on im])orted inl^ might be 
raised to 15 pcM rent. Tin' Board were unable to agree on adminis¬ 
trative gjounds to tlie first alternative. With regard to the second 
alternativt‘ the Boaid found that the disability on local manufa(‘- 
tiu’es would, for all practical purjioses, be removc'd by incic^asing tlie 
duty on printers’ ink fiom 2^ per cent, to 5 pen cent. The 
(lovernnKuit of India have a(*(‘epted tliis comdiision and have given 
effect to it in the Tariff (Amendment) Act, 192b. 

The in^'estigatiou into the conditions of tht‘ Ca])(‘r and Pulp 
Industries by the Tariff Board justified the hope that the manu¬ 
facture of ])itpci' pnlp and ])ap(‘r fioin bamboo could be successfully 
developed in India. The Board theieforc^ lecommendcMl, firstly, 
the imjiosition of a juotective duty of one anna })er pound for a 
pcj'iod of five years on cendain classes of wiiting and piinting papen* 
which compc'te with the indigenous aiticle, and se(‘ondly a loan or 
guarantee of dcdientures of about 10 laldis to the Indian Pai)t‘r 
Pul]> Company to enable tliem to puichase moie ]>lant and so test 
the sulj)hi<e piocess on a (‘omniercial basis. Thc'y also ])roposed 
ihat similar financial assistance should be given to any mill which 
was jirepai’cd to test th(» soda procevss. In view, howc'vei*, of the 
difficulty of obtaining adeijuate suppli(‘s of the raw material and 
of fuel in the same vicinity they Indd that the manufacture of 
jiapei from sahai gi'ass was unlikely to prove a commercial su(‘cess. 
They, therefore, rejected the claims for pi‘ot(‘ction ])ut foiward by 
the mrlls using this pro(*ess on the ground that tliere was little 
prospect of tlieii- ever being able to dispfmse with protection once 
it was givmi them. 

The Government of India accepted the proposals of tlie Tariff 
Ihiard so far as they related to enhancement of the duty on im¬ 
ported paper, but were not prepared to assist the industry by a loan 
01 * subsidy in the maiinei' suggested. They were impressed by tlu' 
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fact that hiiaricial assistance of this nature could not be given to 
the industry as a whole, but would in fact place individural firms 
hi an advantage in lelation to their competitors. It was also felt 
that the privilege of monopoly attached to the patent rights of the 
soda and sulphite processes precluded the grant of assistance which 
<;ould only be g-ivcui to tlie owuiers of those rights. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, therefoie, wer(‘ unable to accept the Board’s scheme 
in its entiiely, but weie of opinion that their objecd of establishing 
the industry on a firm basis would be best sc(*ured by extending 
the period of j)rot(‘ction fiom five years pro])osed by the Tariff 
Board, to s(;ven. ’^rhey acMoidingly int7‘oduccd a bill providing for 
the im[)ositio]i until tlj(‘ olst March 1982 of a protective duty of 
one anna ])er lb. on certain classes of printing and writing paper. 
This Bill was ])assed in the S(‘pt(uuber Session of the Legislature. 

Tlie grant of fiuther protection to the Steel Industiy during 
1928 lias been already dis(‘ussed in Cha])ter II and no further 
reference to it m'ed b(‘ made. 

In Alarcli 1924, tin* Ivcgislative Assembly a(lo])led a Resolution 
recommending on (*conomic grounds tl.e imposition of a counter¬ 
vailing duty on South Afiu’can (‘oal imported into India. After 
examining the information available to them, the Government of 
Tndiji came to the conclusion that the principal cause of the depres¬ 
sion of the coal industry in India was its inability to maintain its 
hold on neighbouring ovi'iseas markets such as Singapore and 
Colombo. With this end in view, therefore, they appointed an 
l^xpert Committee in vSeptember 1924 to (‘onsider what measures 
should be taken to stimulate the expoit of Indian coal from Calcutta 
to Indian and for(*ig7i ])orts. The (kimmittee found that the para¬ 
mount consideiations wc‘re those of quality and price. In order to 
secure the formei’ they n*(*ommended the establishment of a Coal 
Grading Board whose certificates would be accejited as a guarantee 
of tin* quality of the coal to which they related. This recommenda¬ 
tion was accepted by Govcrnimmt. Tlie necessary legislation in the 
shape of the Coal Grading Board Ac4, 1925, was passed in the Simla 
Session of the legislature and the Board was formally constituted on 
20th January 1920. The Committee also recommended that the 
freight on certified export coal from the mines to Calcutta should 
be reduced by the giant of an inci*eased rebate of 37-i- per cent, on 
railway charges and a reduction of four annas per ton on the river 
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The Foreign Sea-Borne Trade of British India. 

During the last three years as compared with averages of the pre-war and war periods* 
(Priva e and Government.) 
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lai-^e bullion importations are aseribable partly to the very large 
})alan('e of trade in nierediandise in favour of India, but more parti- 
culaT lv to tli(‘ fact tliat tiie rupee price of gold was lower tlian for 
many years ])ast, and, in fact, low(*r ilian before tin' war. 

Turning now to a more detai](‘d examination of the year’s trade 
^^e s(‘(‘ tliat on the imymrt ^ide, cotton ])ie(*egoods increased by 837 
million yards, or 23 jier c(‘nl. in (juantity, to 1,823 million yards, 
and by Rs. 12 (*roi‘es, or 22 p(‘r cent, in value, to Rs. 39 crores. Grey 
goods ros(‘ by Rs. 5 crtires, white goods by Rs. crores, and coloured 
goods by Rs. 2i crori's. The total value of th(‘ import trade in otlu^r 
artich's (exidnding (*otion ])ie(‘(‘goods) inci-eased by over Rs. (> crores 
or m'aily 3 j>er e(mi. from Rs. 171 crorc's to Rs. 177 crores. The 
imjH)i tat ions of sugar, including conteet ioiierv, increased by 53) yx'r 
c(‘7i(. in ({uanlily fioin 17b.(MK) tons to 729.bbO tons and by 35 ])er 
emit, in valiK' from Rs. 15.^, crores to Rs, 21 cror(‘s. In iron and stead 
the (juantity rost' by 15 ])(•»* c(‘nt. from 75b,bbO tons to 8b9,bbb tons 
and th(' ^■alue hy b juu* cent, trom tnairly Rs. 18 crores to Rs. 19 
(‘rort's. Machiin'ry and mill-work show(‘d a furtlnw dt'crtaise in the 
yiair tinder re\ i(‘v from Its. 2b crores to Rs. 10 cror(*s, owing cliietly 
to the small imparts of' textile' maediitiery, and raihsay plant and 
rolling stoilv on yiiadate* account also fed! from Rs. 11'] crores to 
its. b crorers. Inijiorts of haidware increased in value trom Rs. 4?, 
crori's to Its. 5 crores, and ne.dor cai's also iiujiroved from Rs. 2 crores 
t(» Its. 2' crores. Imports ol foredgn coal showt'd a further deet t'ase 
in tin* vear umb'r i(‘view Irom Its. I',' ci'ore's to Rs. If crores. The 
A’alue of inij)oit('d })ro\ isions imju'oved bv ove*!' a ere're of ru])ees to 
nearly Rs. 4 crore's. Alizar'iie and aniline dyes iin'reased in qtian- 
tity from lb million lbs. to IS] million lbs. and the value* sheiweel 
a small increase* of Rs. 5 lakhs to Rs. 2,5b lakhs. Mineral oils rose 
by a e'rore* of rupees to its. 1? croi'e's. The*i*e were also increases in 
raw e'otton from Its. 2i cre)H‘s to Rs. -k} creires and in cottem twist 
and yarn from lu'arly Rs. 8 crores ia Its. 9^ cioj't's, W'hile insti'uments: 
and apparatus decrease'd by Rs. 23) lakhs tei Rs. 3,02 lakhs, and 
mat(dn‘s by Rs. 57 lakhs to Rs. 89 laklis. In liquors tliere wms a 
small improvement of Rs. 14 lakhs to Rs. 3,28 lakhs. 

On the (*x]H)rt side, the A'alue of raw cotton exported decreased 
trom Rs. 98 crore-s to Rs. 91 creires and the total value of i aw^ and 
manufactured cotton fell fiom Rs. IIOJ crores to Rs. 103 e^rores. 
Shipments of raw' jute increased by 5 ]>er cent, in quantity from 
Cb0,0()0 tons to G9G,U0b tons and by 45 per cent, in value from Rs. 20 
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crores to Es. 29 crores. Gunny increased in number from 414 
millions to 425 millions and guinny clotli from 1,349 million yards to 
1,456* million yards. The value of the exports of jute manufactures, 
including twist and yarn, increased from Es. 42 crores io n(,arly 
Es, 52 crores and the total value of raw and manufaciur^ d jute rose 
from Es. 62 crores to Es. 81 crores. Tlie value of grain, pulse, and 
flour exported, increased by 28 per cent, fiom Es. 51 crores to Es. 65 
crores. Husked ri(“e in(‘reased in quantiiy by 90,000 Ions to 2-3 
million tons and in value by over Es. 2 crores to Es. 37 (‘roies. Sbi]>- 
mcnts of wheat, also c<msiderably increased from 638,000 tons vedued 
at Es. 9 crores to 1,112,000 ions valued i\i Es. IT cror<^‘s. K>;])or1s 
often increasf'd in rjuantity by 11^ million lbs. to 3-10 million lbs. and 
in valu(‘ bv Es. 1'] ci'ores to Es. 33 (‘rores. Oilsc'cds also imua'ased 
from nearlv E.'. 30 to Es. 33 crores, wbib‘ lac fcdl from Es. f) (‘rorc's 
to Es. 7?, (‘lores. Eaw hides and skins showtal a small (b'crc^ase in 
value fi’om nearly Es. 7 crores to Es. G'l crores. while drc'sstul 1ii(b's 
and skins inij^roved fi'om nearly Es. 6 to ov(u* Es. 7 crores. 

A cd()S(' examination of the (‘Xport. and inijxiit trade of India 
during E124-25 jiresents some' featur(*s of inter(‘st. As in jirevious 
years, cotton manufaciurcss were easily tlu* most in)[)ortaiit Item in 
Indiahs import. The good American cotton crop of 1924 short(‘n(xi 
])ri(‘es, and rates fell to :\ morc^ reasonabh^ ]('vel in August and 
Sejitember wlien fa il ly lai'ge orders foi* ])i(‘cegoods \\er(‘ plac(‘d. Tli(‘ 
\'alue of the imjiorts of cotton manufactures increased to Es. 82 
crores as coinjiared with Es. 67 crores in the ])revio\is a ear. Tluis 
in 1924-25 cotton manufactures re])r(‘sented 33 per cent, of tl.e total 
im])ort trade, piece-goods showtal an increase of Es. 127 » (‘roies, and 
twist and ^airn of Es. mores, a, considm'able increase over the 
imports of the pi’evious yeav. The increase in twist and yarn vas 
mainly due to larger imj)oj‘ts from .lapan which lose from Es. 2,85 
lakhs to Es. 4,59 lakhs, while the vahui of the imports fiom the 
United Kingdom fell from Es. 4,61 lakhs to lbs. 4,55 lakhs. Tlie 
average declared value per lb. showed a small decrease from 
Ee. 1-12-6 in 1923-24 to Ee. 1-11-8 in 1924-25. There was a marked 
increase in the production of the Indian mills during the year, which 
rose by 102 million lbs. to 719 million lbs. Formerly Japan (xmi- 
peted with Indian mills mostly in the loAver counts of yarn, but 
recently vshe has turned her attention increasingly to the higher 
counts, leaving the low count trade to Indian mills and competing 
more with Lancashire in the hner yarns, a trade in which the Indian 
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The Foreign Sea-Borne Trade of British India. 
During the last 61 years 1864-69 to 1924-25. 



Noto,-i. In chart 1 (h) the curves are based on averages of 6 years. 

2. Total merchandise Includes Imports and Exports,both private and Government. 

3. Imports of merchandise are inclusive of Government Stores. 

4. Exports of merchandise are inclusive of re-exports and Government Stores. 

5. Not imports of treasure arc the imports minus the exports of gold and silver, both private and Government 

and also of currency notes fi’om 1922-23. The exports of treasure are ordinarily very much less than tho 
Imports. 
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mills arf" also inort asiiifi: Iheir (‘ompetitioii. The imports from tlie 
l'iiii(‘(l Kiii^’dotn tell from 21^ million lbs. or 48 per cent, of the 
loial import to million lbs. or r37 ])er cent. 

The im])oris ot cotton ]uec(‘^*oo(ls, iiicludin^ fonts, increased by 

])er cent, in c}naiititv from 1,48G million yards to 1,824 million 
yards and by 22 ])(n' cent, in value from Es. 57 to Es. 09 crores. 
All tli(^ thi‘e(* important (‘lass(\s of ])ie(‘e-^oods showed increases, 
(ney ooods rose by 1 111 million yards or 20 per cent., in quantity 
from 7()"1 million yaids to 8451 million yards, white p*oods by 143.1 
million yards or 42 ])ei‘ ceni. from 415 million yards to neaily 549 
million yards and coloured ^'oods by 5tP, million yards or IT per 
rent, from '‘MS million yards to 407 million yards. The value of 
or(‘v ooods im])oi t(‘d was Es. 28^ crores and of white and coloured 
ooods Es. 20 croies, each, as <‘om])ared with Es. 24, Es. 151 and 
Es. 171 cro]•(^s in the j)?eccdln^ vamr. The ])roduction of cotton 
o-oods also increas(Ml, ^^•rey c.nd bh'ached })iece-^»'Oods showing* an 
inci(‘ase of 15 per cent, and colourcul ])iece-o‘oods of 17 per (‘cnl. 

44i(‘ imports of ^rey o*oods from the United Kingdom in(*reased 
by 21 p(‘r c('nt. in (uiantity and 25 per cent, in value from 000 million 
yards valin'd at Es. 19 crori's to 727 million yards valued at Es. 24 
<‘rores. Japan incia'ased hex shi])ments by 14 ]>er cent, in quantity 
and 12 per cent, in value fj'om 97 million yards valued at Es.4.^ 
crores to 110 million yards valued at Es. 4 crores. The ITniti'd 
Stall's of America siqiplied 21 million yards, as compared with one- 
half million yards in 1922)-24. In white (bleaclied) ^-oods 97 pt'V 
xenf, of the total im])oi-ts I'ami* f?om the United Kingdom and her 
shipments t’osi' from 404 million yards vadued at Es. 141 croivs to 
544 million yards \allied at over 19 crores. The Netherlands, Rwil- 
zerland, and Japan also incrt ased their sup])lies. In coloured goods 
Eritish shijimimts increased from 404 million yards vadiied at Es. 15 
mores to 4481 million yards valued at Es. 101 crores. Japan also 
increased her sujiplies of coloured goods from 23] to 41 million yards 
tind Italy from 51 to 9!^ million yards. The Netherlands and Swit¬ 
zerland showed small decreases while imports from the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and (lermany improved. 

Sugar, whii h in the jireceding two years had fallen back to fourth 
place in India’s im])oi’t trade, ranked second in order of im])ortance 
in the year under review coming next to cotton manufactures. The 
total value of all kinds of sugar including molasses and confectionery 
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iiicreused by JJb per rent, from Ks. 15J (‘lores to Ks. eroK'S. Iditv 
imj)()rls of su^ar, refiiun] and nnrefiiHnl, exeludinp* niolasst's and eon- 
fectioncry, in(*reas(Hl by Gd ])er (‘ent. in (juantilv, (roin 411,500 tons 
to GT1,0()0 tons, ^vbile llie ^ aliie rose by 48 })e]' cent, from l^s. 14,78, 
to Ks. ^J(),d)7 laklis. Hie Bmaller ineiease in valiu' Ixdnp' dn(‘ to lo^^er 
pi ices. l'b(' imports ot Maurit ius supar \\(‘rt‘ tlie largest on record 
sinc(‘ tlie pr('-war y(‘ar IGld-ld and dava siig'ar also slio^^■('d a con¬ 
siderable increase, dava account(‘d for 12 j)er (‘ent. (d‘ the total 
qiiantivy im])orted as com])are(l \vith GO ])er c(‘nt. in tlu' ])r(‘C(‘ding' 
year and Mauritius raised her share to piu* c('nt. from less tbaii 
one-half p(‘r cent, in 1928-24. 

Third in tlu' order of imj)orianc(‘ ol Indian inpioits are iron and 
steel. Manuiact ur(‘d iron and steid im])()rt(Hl during tin* yi'ai' nndi'i 
review ((‘xcludiug* pig and old iron or sti'el) inci‘(‘as(nl by I(> p('r cent, 
ill cpiantity from 740,000 tons to 804,000 tons and by 0 p(‘r c(‘nt. in 
value from Ks. J7,8G lakhs to Ks. 18,88 laklis. (ialvanised shtaOs, 
which were as usual almost entir(‘ly from the I’nited Kingdom, 
accounted foi* runnly one-tliij’d of tin* t<>tal value of th(‘ imjioi ts of all 
iron and steel. The imjioi’t of tin ])hites decrimsiMl owing to tlu‘ 
increased production in this countiy of lh(‘ Tin[)late (kmpiany. 
Belgium and (jcrmany hirgidy iiu'ieased tlnu’)* supplies of sh(‘ets ami 
plates, not galvanised or tinmul, Avhilst Ihitish su])pli(‘s fell off by 
iieajdy 25 ])er cent. A gt‘neral ri^view of the imports of iron and 
Steel into India during the year shows that iiujiorts from the Uniti'd 
Kingdom in(‘reas('d by 2 per cent, but her share in the total (juantity 
imjiorted fell by more than () pei’ cent, to bO-o ]>er cent. Ihdgium 
increased her supj)lies hy 2G per cent, and her share ros(‘ from 28-7 to 
ttl-4 per cent. Imports from Germany also inci(‘ased and Iku shart‘ 
improved from 8 to 10 per cent. The combined sliaie of Jh‘lgium and 
Germany was 41-5 ])er (‘ent. as compared with nearly 47 per cent, 
in J924-24 and in 1914-14. The share of the FnitiHl States furth(‘i 
decreased from 2*4 to 2 per cent., which is less than the share (2-2 
per cent.) which she had in the jne-war year. 

In the three ])receding years, maidiinery and mill-Avork ranked 
second in order of importance in India’s imjiort trade but in the year 
under review there was a considerable fall in the !m])oiiations and 
This head fell back to fourth place. The total impinds of machinery 
of all kinds, including belting for machinery and ]>rinting presses 
during the year 1924-25 decreased to Ks. 16 crores as com])are(l with 
Ks. 20 crores in 1924-24 and Ks. 24 cioies in 1922-24. Cotton mill 
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machinery alone accounted for a decrease of 2-92 lakhs, nearly 
three-quarters of the total fall in the trade. This was owing* to the 
depression in the cotton mill industry in the Bombay Presidency. 
Jute mill machinery also showed a further fall owing mainly to lack 
of new extensions, wln’lc as a result of the prosperity of the industry, 
tea machinery lecoided a further considerable increase. 

The yalu(‘ of all textile. ma(*hinery imported decreased by 47 
per cent, from Es. 7,20 to Its. ‘kSl lakhs, of which Es. 3,G1 lakhs or 
95 ])(U* cent, cann* from the United Kingdom as compared with 
Es. 7,04 lakhs or OcS ])er cent, in the preceding year. Cotton mill 
inachiTiery d(‘(*reas(Hl from Es. 5,60 to Es. 2,68 lakhs, of which 
cotton s])inning mac'himoy was valued at Es. 1,51 lakhs and cotton 
weaving inachineiy at Es. 6ft lakhs as compared with Es. 97 and 
Es. 1,111 akhs in lf)23-24. Jnlc !nanufa(‘turing ma(*hinerv de(*reased 
from Es. 1,2,7 lakhs to Es. 93 lakhs, and wool manufacturing ma(‘hin- 
eiy from Es. 11 to Es. 6 lakhs. 34ie value of ele(*tri(‘a] machimuy 
im[)orted amounted to Es. 2,02 lak]\s, as com})ared with Es. 2.22-!, 
lakhs in 1923-24. 44i(‘ decrease was mostly in motors which fell from 

Es. 72 to Es. 4t) lakhs in 1921-25. The United KiTigdom sent (dec- 
ti'ical machinery valiUHl at lbs. .1,77 lakhs, an in(*rease of Es. 13 
lakhs over 1923-24, while the United States of America reduced her 
sup])li(‘s from Es. 41 to Es. 15 lakhs. Ih’ime movers (other than 
electri(‘al) fell from Es. 2,02 to Es. 1,86 lakhs, of which steam en¬ 
gines decreased from Es. 87 to Es. 68 lakhs, while oil-engines rose 
by Es. 11 lakhs to Es. 1,10 lakhs. There were also decreases in 
boilers fi'om Es. 99 to 72 lakhs, in metal working machinerv from 
Es. 52 to Es. 2,7 lakhs, and oil-crushing and refniing machinery from 
Es. 38 to Es. 31 lakhs. Imj)orts of mining machinery (other than 
coal) increased from Es. 95 to Es. 1,19 lakhs, while coal mining 
niacdiinerv fell from Es. 13 to Es. 7 lakhs. Eice and flour mill 
inachimu'v (Es. 28 lakhs), saw-mill and wood working machinery 
(Es. 14 lakhs), sugar mill machinery (Es. 17 lakhs), and tea niachiii- 
erv (Es. 46 lakhs), all showed increases as eompared with the preced¬ 
ing year. 

The im})()rts ol mineral oils into India from foreign countries 
again increased in the vear under review, the total quantity imported 
rising by 18 millimi gallons from 169 to 187 million gallons. The 
impoits of petrol from abroad are insignificant, almost all the con¬ 
sumption in India ladng indigenous oil. More than 38 per cent, of 
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the total quantity importerl (‘.onsisted of kerosene oil, 48 ]>er eent. of 
fuel oil, and 11 per eent. of hibrieaiinpr oils. Tveroseiie increased by 

3 million gallons, fuel oils by 10 million gallons and lubricating oils 
by 4^ million gallons. SeAmnty-two million gallons of kerosene oil 
were imported in 1921-25 as compared with 69 million gallons in 
1923-24. Tho total quantity was 5 millioji gallons larger than ihc 
average annual imports in tbe [>re-war quinquennium. The average 
declared value per gallon sbovved a small increase, in syin[>atby v itli 
the rise in tbe world’s ])riee of crude oil, from 10 annas 3 pies in 

1923- 24 to 10 annas 8 pies, and the lolal value of lln^ iinporls in- 
crcaised by 8 per ctmt. fioin Rs. 4,42 to Us. 4,TT lakhs, khfly-four 
million galloiis or 75 per cent, of ilie im])oris came from the UnitiMl 
States as comparc^d witli 46^ million gallons or 67 ])er ceni. in 1923-21. 
Almost ilie (uilire (juanlity of case oil ijiipolled inlo India (neaily 

4 million gallons) canie from ilie TJniled Slates and ov(‘r 50 jnillion 
gallons of })ulk oil. 

The steady increase in the (‘onsum])tion of liquid fuel by raihva;ss, 
s(eamshi])s, and indusirial concerns, is 7('fleci(‘d in the figures of 
importations. Imports of fuel oils in 1919-20 amounted to 31 
million gallons, to 62^ million gallons in 1922-23, to 80i million 
gallons in 1923-24, and in the year under review they reacdied tlu' 
record figure of 90 million gallons, vahu'd at Us. 1,841 laklis, of 
which 77^ million gallons or 86 per ceni. came from Pei'sia a> 
compared with 60 million gallons or 75 ])er cent, in 1923-24. 

The value of the imports of railway plant and rolling stock on 
private and (jovernment accounts combined, decreased to Rs. 7,37 
lakhs (Rs. 6,08 lakhs juivate and Rs. 1,29 lakhs Government) in 

1924- 25 as compared with Rs. 14,00 lakhs (Rs. 11,72 lakhs private 
and Rs. 2,28 lakhs Government) in 1923-24. The average value of 
the imports during the pre-war quinquennium was Rs. 8,91 lakhs. 
Imports of all descriptions fell, tlie most noticeable decrease occur¬ 
ring under cnrriage^ and wagons and locomotive engines and tenders. 
Imports from the lTnii(Mi Kingdom were markedly reduced from 
Rs. 13,25 to Rs. 6,41 lakJis, wbih* those from Geimiany increased 
from Rs. 6 lakhs to Rs, 18^ lakhs. Imports froju Uelgium in¬ 
creased from Rs. 26 to Rs. 30 lakhs and those from the United States 
from Rs. 17^ to Rs. 19 lakhs. 

Raw silk im*reased hy nearly 4 per cent, iji ([uantity, or 1,365,000 
lbs. to 1,414,000 lbs. hut the value was Rs. 119 lakhs, about the same 
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jis in file year. Siam and Japan increased their su])p]ies 

wliilsi imports from (OnJia fell off slif»’]itly. The (|iiantiiy of siik 
])i(a‘(‘-n;oods, (lie mosl iin])oriant description of maiiufaetnred silk 
ini])oi i(‘d, in(*r(‘as(‘d l)y 14 ])er cent, from 14,087,000 lbs. to IG,128,000 
l])s. and 1 h(‘ valiH' by 1 per cent. from Rs. 2,40 lakhs to Rs. 2,44) lakhs. 
!KS pei‘ cent, of the total (plant ity came as usual fT'oni (Oiina and 
4a])an. d’liere was a m>ti(a‘;d)]e incre:ise in Ihe iiupoils of artificial 
silk yarn iVom KHi.OttO lbs. valmal at Rs. 101 lakhs to 1,171,000 lbs. 
vidinal at l^s. 12 laklis. 44 m‘ I initial Kin^alom and Italy (‘onsicbr- 
;ddy inci‘(‘as(‘d tlim'r sii])|>ln\s from 217,000 lbs. and 77,000 lbs. to 
704 ),000 ll)s end 404,000 lbs. respectively. The yardao*e of ])ie(“e- 
Hoods of cniiim and artificial silk im])ort(‘d. almost doubled from 
1 ^, 064 ,000 yni'ds to 17,040.000 yards and the value rose from Rs. 1,04 
to Rs. 1,70 lakhs, ddu' rnittal Kin^alom siip])li(al 8 million yards 
cr bS pel- c(‘nl. of tin* total (|uantity imported, Italy 5 million yards 
or 2f) p(‘j' ci'iit. and Swit/a^rbnid 2 million yaids or 12 C(‘nt. as 
compar(‘d with 4.', million yards, 21, million yaids and nearly one' 
million yards, r('sp(‘ctiv(‘ly, in tin* ])re(‘(‘din^* y(‘ar. (jermany, Bel¬ 
yi urn, (Vi(*(dn)slovakia and Austria also increased their supplies. 

ddn* total valiK* of tin* imports of all sorts of haidwaie showed 
an inci*(*ase of Rs. 07 lakhs oi- 14 per (‘(‘Ut. from 4,42 hiklis in 1924-24 
lo lbs. R.OO lakhs in 1921-25. Thi* jnost im])oj‘tant increases wei’e 
metal lam|)s and build(*is’ hardwan*. Agricultural implements and 
oth(*r imj)h'ments and tools fell off sliyhtly. In the total imj)()rts 
(d hard wart* (Jermany im])r(>ved her ])()sition from 20 to 27 ]>er cent., 
while tin* shai“(* of tin* United Kinydom fell from 17 to 40 per cent, 
ddn* share* of tin* United States remaiin*d at IG yjer cent, 
while dapani*se sup])li(*s i<*ll off by 1 ])er cemt. to 5 pc'r cent, eff the 
lotal. 

Since 1921-22 the imports of niotor vehicles have steadily in- 
creas(*d and the number of cars imported in the year under review 
amounted to 9,4)(S0 as c()m])ared wdth 7,984 in 1924-24, 4,324 in 
1922-24 and 2,895 in 1921-22. Although tin* c]iiantitaiive increase 
was 17 })(*r ct‘nt., tlie increase in value was only 7 per cent., Rs. 2,20 
lakhs in 1921-25 as compared w ith Rs. 2,05 lakhs in 1924-24. This 
was dm* to low prices all round. Of the total imports 42 per cent, 
came from Uanada, 44 per cent, from tlie United States, and 18 per 
cent, from the United Kinydom, as compared Avith 41, 4G and 13 per 
cent, respectively, in the precediny year. The United Kingdom has 
steadily improved her position during the })ast three years. The 
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number of motor cycles inijiorfed increased in ilie year under review 
by 23 ])er cent, from 1,182 to 1,45(), and tbe vahie of tlu' nTi])()rts 1)T 
4 per {‘eiit. from Es. 9,25,000 to Es. 9,(>0,000. The lluiied Kiuj^-dom 
iiicieased lier supplies from 841 (70 ]>er cent.) to 1,201 (82 ])er cent:.), 
file United States I’ediiced her shipments from 228 (U) ])er ((Mit.) to 
180 (12 per cent.), and (^lermany sTip])lied 9 as eom])ared Tvitli 04 in 
1924-24. The Tinmher of motor omnihu.ses, vans ami lorri(‘s im])oried 
niore than doubled from l,0d4 to 2,102, while the value increased by 
55 ]>er cent, from Es. 27) lakbs to nearly Es. 49 lakhs. (h\nada 
supplied 1,225, the (uiited State's 782, and the United Kingdom 100, 
as compai ed wilh 5f)9, 452, and (>1 res])('ct ively in the ])recedintTf year. 

Amono- miscellaiu'ous h(‘adinp*s, ])erhapR the most inter('stin|^' itc'ui 
is th(‘ continued revival (d’ trade' in ])a])cr imd ])aste'be)ard re'corded 
during" the ])receding two years. (Termany’s share in this tiaele has 
steadily increased since' the' end of the' war and it now e'xce'eels hei‘ 
pre-war sliare by 4 jier e'ent. 'Idle share eif the Uniteel Kingelom 
deeu’ease'd in the yeair uneb'r re‘\icw, while those* of .\ustria anel tlie' 
United States impreived. 

Imports eif foixa’^n e-eial ag-ain elee*reaseel in iJi(‘ year unde'i* revie'W 
by 24 per cent, in epiantity from 592,000 terns to 118,000 terns anel by 
28 per e*ent. in value' fiom Es. 1,00 te> Es. 1.20 lakhs. The Union 
e)f South Africa rednceel her siijiplies by 72,000 terns to 202,000 tons, 
ihntugxie'se' Kast Afrie a by 51,000 tons to 118,000 ions, and Australia 
i)y 47,000 tons to 14,000 tons, while the (hiited Kinpaleun ine'ie'ased 
her shijunents from 79,000 teins 1e) 107,800 tons, 'ildie deei'ease in 
feirei^n ceial is at t lahut a hie jiaitly tee the ineoe'ase'd consumption eil 
llen^al coal on the' Ibembay side' anel jeartly to ihe* pa-owinn* use' eif fne*l 
e)ils by steanieus, railways and industrial cone‘e>rns. 

Turn inn- now to the e‘X})oil ti'ade of India, we' notice* that, as in 
previous yenirs, cotton oe-eaipies a, ])rincjj)al position. The* Inelian 
e-otton crop in 1924-25 was c'stimaled at 0,072,000 bales (100 lbs.) as 
ceimpared with 5,101,000 bale's in U)24-24 and 5,074,000 bales in 
1922-23. The estimated area of the crop increased by 12 per cent, 
to 20,405,000 acies. A feature of the year was the exc^ellent cro]) of 
Broach cotton, excellent both in quantity and quality. The 
American crop of 1924 was the ]ar|^^est since 1914, in fact the fourth 
largest in history, and it was estimated at 17,045,000 bales as com¬ 
pared with 12,075,000 bales in 1924 and 12,203,000 bales in 1922. 
The fall in American cotton prices which was in progress at the end 
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of 1928-24 (‘.ontiniied, save for a sharp but temporary reaction io 
19*42^/. (Middliri^^ American) in April J924. Tliereafier fluctuations 
were considerable bui, as it became evident that the 1924 crop would 
be a good one, there Avas a steady fall to a much low^er range of 
values. Indian prices fell in sym])athy with American, as usual, 
])ut ilie llombay market neilher followed ihe American market in 
its rapid flu(*tuatious nor did Indian cottons fall proportionately so 
mindi as American. This lessening (jf th(‘ margin between American 
and Indian cotton ])rices combined with the heavy fall in tlie foiujier 
led to a miK h reduced demand irom ihe (Joniinent for Indian coil on. 
I4 h‘ (juaniiiy of raw cotton (‘X[)orted fjom India showed a decrease 
fd' 12 ])er ( (‘lit. fTom bal(‘s to 8,82b,000 bales and the value 

f(dl l^y 7 per cent, from l\s. 98 to Rs. 91 (U-ores. The value repre- 
S(‘nt(‘d 21 j)(‘r c(‘nt. of ih(‘ grand total value of all Indian merchan¬ 
dise' ex])orit'(l during ili(‘ y(‘aj’, as c.ompanid with 28 ])('r cent, in 
1928-24 and 24 {ler cent, in F)22-28. Japan increased her share fjom 
If) p(‘T‘ (amt. of ihe total (piantity exported in 1928-24 (1,72244)0 
bah's valued at Its. 42,02 lakhs) io bO ]>er c-cnt. of tin' total quantity 
cxport(Ml in 192t-2b (1,071.000 l>ah‘s vabual at Rs. 45,88 lakhs). 
Shiprmuits during ih(‘ fiscal y('ar to the (Continent of Etnope fell 
from 1,102,000 bales valued at Rs. 88,81 lakhs to 1,189,000 bales 
valiK'd at Rs. 81,11 lakhs. All the contineiital countries to(3h h'ss 
v/ith th(‘ exception of Spain. Italy wuis the next largest consumer 
al'ti'r -lajKin. She took •185,000 bales valued at Rs. 18,50 lakhs as 
com})ar('d w ith 551,000 bah'S valued at Rs. 14,90 lakhs in 1928-2-1. 
Idi(' ITiiii'd Kifigdom r(‘duc(‘d her ]3urclia,ses fiom 290,000 bales 
valued at Rs. 8,57 lakhs to 102,000 bales valued at Rs. 4,58 lakhs. 
A(*tual sj)inm‘rs’ takings in the Hnitcd Kingdom for the 12 months 
ending lulv 81st 1925, were 217,000 bales as compared with 208,0t)0 
bab'S for the ])i'(‘vious year, th(‘ grc'at fall in the price of American 
cotton haviiig given a setback to the growing popularity of Indian 
(‘otton in the United Kingdom. 

Ex])orts of cotton yarn established a new low jei'.ord decreasijig 
in the year under la^vIeAV Io 8()“ million lbs, as compared with 88f 
million lbs. in 1928-24 and the ]u*e-w'ar average of 198 million lbs. 
India’s exjiort trade in yarn to China is being speedily lost as the 
trade is noAV passed to local mills, particularly Japanese mills round 
Shanghai. Shipments to China and Ilongkong during the year 
amounted to only 14-1 million lbs. as compaied Avith 20;^ million lbs. 
during the previous year and a pre-w^ar average of 170 million lbs. 
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The exports of cotton piece-goods increased in quantity by 17 
million yards to 182 million yards and in value iiy Rs. 23 lakhs io 
Rs 6,8G lakhs. Grey and bleached piece-goods'increased by 10 
imllion yards to 45 million yards as compared with 35 million yards 
m the preceding year and 44 million yards in the j.re-war ‘year. 
Coloured goods rose hy (i million yards to Uh) million yards. ' 'I'he 
exports of coloured ])iece-goods have trebled since 1013-14. ISleso- 
potumia and Persia, the two largest purchasers of Indian i.iece-goods 
increased their demands and took 4!) and 33 million yards, respec¬ 
tively, as comjmred with 11 and 271 million yards in Ihe jireceding 
year. Pomhay, as usual, had the bulk of the trade and accounted 
for nearly 70 per cent, of the total exports while Madras had ah.oii 
21 j)er cent. ol the tiade as l•ompared with TG and 23 per cent, rc'- 
pociivoly ill 


Tule aiul ju<e Tiijimiijiciiirc' jiro s(M*()nd in im|)(>rl;n\c(‘ in (‘ottoh 
ill India s e^ipnri liadn. l^iX])nris of raw jiiio ijM'rea.'8(‘d 1)\' o pur (Moii. 
in Cjiianiity from ddlOd.OOO liales 1o :^S98,0iH) hales, while the value 
on account ol lu^dier prices showed an iuei-f'ase of lo pov ctuii . ironi 
lis. 20 ei'ort's to Ihs. 20 (U’orccs. (ioiinany is now the largest ])ur- 
chaser of raw jute and took durinj^’ the year undtu* review 27 per cent, 
of the total quantity exjiorted. OOie Idiited J\in^>‘doni (‘aino nt‘xt 
with the ])urchase of 25 per eeut. of the total quantitv. Spain. 
France, Japan and (Oiina took luori' than in 1020-21, whilst the 
United States of America, Italy, lUdgunm, lUjizil and Ihe Nether¬ 
lands took less, ihe figures of jute exj)or1s reveal some sij^^nifieant 
facts. Out of smallci* ex])07*ts than before the war (Germany took 
140,000 bales more, and the Continent, excluding Germany, took 
180,000 bales more, while the United Kingdom took 724,000 ])ales 
less. The diffeivnces between the pricfus of the rnw material in 
1924-25 and 1910-14 were V(wy much less than the corresponding 
differences between tlie jfiices of the manufactured goods. These 
figures suggest that iu this tjade ])unde(0s nianufacturing costs are 
distilledly higher j)er unit of out]>nt than on the Continent oi in 
India. Moreover, throughout the year under review, while flundee 
and Calcutta mills were working short-tiine, Gerinaiiy was working 
full-time six days a week with three daily shifts. The tendency for 
more jute to be consumed in Indian mills and gradually less to })e 
exported has been commented upon in previous reviews, and in this 
connection the increases in Indian exports of manufa(;turecl jute 
goods are of interest. As already mentioned these amount to 15 
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])er cent, ^neater than 1)etoie the war in the ease of Lags and 37 per 
eent. greater in the case of clotli. 

As in the thiee ])reeeding years Indian jnie mills continued the 
sliort“tiin(‘ working of fifty-four linurs ])er week, and a supplementary 
agre(‘ment was enttued into on Fe]>ruai‘y 20th, 192-1, wliereby, with 
the (exception of an aggr(‘gai(‘ of som(‘ 1,200 looms that were in course 
of erect ion or had ali'iaidy Ixmoj creeled, all mills agre(‘(l not to add 
to jn-odu<‘tive maelnnm v as long as tlie shoi't-time agreement coii- 
tinu(‘s in force*. T]) to this time* the (expansion of looms had heeit 
continuous. In HlOl ilauc* W(*r(‘ 1o lliousand looms, 32 thousand in 
PllO, 10 ihousand in l!r20. 4S thousand in 1924, and 49 thousand at 
t he Ix'gi 11 n 1 !ig of 15)23. 

Tlu* (‘xpoits oi‘ grain, pulse* and Hour in 1924-25 showed an iii- 
cj'(‘as(‘ of 21 p(U' c(*nt. in (juanlitv and 28 jier c(*ni. in value as 
compan'd w itli lli<* prec(*ding y(‘ai, hut the (juantity was still 3 ])er 
cent, lielow t he a\(*rage annual shijun(*nts, in t he pre-\\ ar (juiiHjuen- 
nium. 44n‘ total (*xports amount to 4,200.000 tons \alued at Rs. 05 
croi‘('s, as coinpar(*d u ilh 3,429,000 tons, a allied at Rs. 51 ci'ores in 
1923-24 and a pi(*-war av(*]age ol 4,411,000 tons, valued at Rs. 4f> 
(U‘oi(‘S. The* impoi taiit incr(*as(*s, as com])ar(‘(l willi 1923-24, were in 
wh(‘at ( f 474,000 tons or 7 1 p(‘r (*(*nt.), clean(*d rice (-|-9(),000 tons 
or 4 j)er c(*nt.) and harlew (4 280,000 tons or KiO p(*r cent.). The 
imjioitant crops aie* rice and Avh(*at. Rie'e* a(“counted tor 54 per cent, 
ot the total ([uan(it\' of food giains and ilour exported, wheat and 
wlu'at flour 28 p(*r c(*nt., harh'v Ht per cent, and the* pulses (lentils, 
gram, (‘tc.), 7 ])(*r ce'ut, ln'tou*, fl(*iinany was the* large'st pur- 

( baser of i ice*, (a!, i ng -0)9 million Ions acom part*d with ’114 million 
tons in 1923-21 and the pr(*-\\ar a\eragc of -345 million tons. 

4Ti(‘ total (*\[)or(s of w h(*at showed a considerable rise over the 
])ievi()us vear from 038,000 tons to 1.112,000 tons. The outstanding 
feature* of the year was a ceinsieleuabh* demand from Europe parti- 
cultirly from the liiiit(*el King-eloni for Indian Avheat on ae*count of 
the* fears of a s(*rie)us world sheiitage. After three excellent wheat 
liarvesls, the granaries ol Northern India were full and there was 
an ample surplus for expoid, but it is clear now that Indian con- 
suniptiem of wheat is ap})re(‘iably greater than before the w^ar and 
there wull have to he ex(‘eptionally large suj)i)lies and very tempting 
priees bt'fore the pre-war average of 1,308,000 t(ms is reached again. 
The United Kingdom took 754,000 tons or 08 per cent, of the total 
quantity exported as compared with 492,000 tons in 1923-24. The 
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quantity of other food grains exported increased from r)?7,0()0 ions 
to 770,000 tons mainly owing to larger shipments (d harley and 
gram. Exports of beans and lentils were reduced. 

The total ex’ports of tea during amounted to ^MO million 

lbs. valued at Its. (‘lores. '^Jdie total (|uantity of tea shij)]*ed rose 
by less than ^ per (‘(uit. ovcu- llu' (juantity shi])])('(! during the ])reeed- 
iiig year but the inereast^ in valiu' wasoviu T) jau’ e(‘nt. Xtsirly S8 jier 
<‘ent. of th(' total (juaiiliU sIjipjxMl W(mt to tlu' t lilted Kingdom, 
from wliieh 3S million ibs. wane' r(‘-export(‘d to lh(' Irish b'rec' Stale, 
the Contimmt of Jhiropi*, tlie I’nitcMl Statt‘s of America, and (hniada, 
d'here was a ^ igorous and optimistic advtutising eampaig!i in ih(' 
United States of America and that country’s eonsumjition of Indian 
tea Avas somewhat greater in th(‘ y(‘ar under r('\i(‘vv than in eitlnu' 
of the pr(M‘ediug ycnirs. Hut it is too <airlv yih to regal'd (his as a 
stable im])rovem(‘nt as at tin' same timi' tliat eouniry markcHlly 
.redu(‘ed her tolal eonsuinj)l ioii ol t(‘a. 

In th(‘ y(‘ar uiuh'r n‘vi('w ilu' (exports (d oil-sta'd ranktai fifth in 
Older of importama' but \\cr(‘ vmy littb' ludiind t(‘a. most 

noticfnible ftaiture of th(‘ y(*ar’s trach^ was th(‘ large incr(‘as(‘ in tlu' 
shijiments of ground-nuts. liinstaal, castor and (‘otton setal also 
showed impro\'em(‘nt wliili' ra])(‘S(a‘(l d('(‘reased. Th(‘ crop of ground¬ 
nuts of was (‘stimat(‘d at I,4bt),0(t() tons, an ineiease of 31 

per cent. ov('r Tlu* e\])orts during tin* year under I'evu’ew 

inereascal in (jiianiity by lb ]K‘r cent., from L^bT.bOb ions to 37b,0t)t) 
tons and in value by 48 p(‘r c(‘n(. irom lbs. Tib lakhs to Bs. 1 ,bb7 
lakhs. All (h(‘ imjiort ing cont iinuital eountrii's iner(‘a,sed tlnni* pur- 
(diases, Ihaina*. as usual, was tin* Inxsl custoimu', taking bd per 
cent, of the tfital (juantily shipp(‘d; (i(‘rmany took 11 p(‘i' e{‘nt., tlU'* 
Netherlands lb percent., tin* Emted Kingdom !) jier cent, and Sjaiiii 
and Italy aliout- b jier cent. ea( h. An important fai'tor in the linseed 
market during tlie past lew \ears has been the (buimnd for linsetal oil 
ill the United States of Amei ica for the manufacture of linoleum and 
oilcloth. The Arg(‘ntin(' and India are the (diief world’s siqipliers 
and in size of crops tliey rank in that ordeix Jn 1923 the United 
States took large ({iianliiies of the Argentine crop thus leaving 
Europe to draw lu^r supplies to an inereased (‘xtent from India. In 
1924 the North American croj) was 998 thousand Ions as compared 
with 60G thousand tons in 1923 which left considerable supplies from 
South Ameri(ai free foi- European markets. Conse(jueutly India lost 
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^»Touii(] relatively to ilie Argeutine in the markets of the United 
Kingdonj and France, as coin})ared with 1923, though she retained 
tier position as coTiij)ared with the pre-war average. She improved 
her position, however, in the smaller markets of Italy and Australia. 

The (‘\[)orts of raw hides and skins amounted to 47,700 tons 
valued at Rs. 0,77 lakhs as (•on 4 >ared with 48,900 tons valued 
at Rs. 0,93 lakhs in 1923-24 and 40,700 tons valued at Rs. 5,71 lakhs 
in 1922-23. 

Raw hid(‘s rt'presenkid 0] ])er cent, of the total quantity of raw 
hides and skins exported, and increased from 27,900 tons valued at 
Rs. 2,80 lakhs to 29,200 tons valued at 3,31 lakhs. 

Th(‘ ehi(‘f d(*niand for Indian raw hid(‘s has always been in Gen¬ 
ii al hhirope, j)ai (icmlarlv (lerjiiany, and in Austria, Italy, and S])am, 
[jut the lal('st reports received from those countries are not very 
enconrjiging. ddie })r(‘S(mt ])osition se(‘ms to he tliat with the in¬ 
creased consuiujition of mc'at tlnue arc' (‘.onsiderahle su[)])lies of 
donu'slic; hides at jnicc's so low that thc're is little inducement for 
tlie hides availahlc' in India to he brought down fjom the interior to 
tlic' ])orts. This situation lias rc'acted to the advantage of Indian 
lanncu's who arc' now in a [losition to selc'ch, thcdr hides and still pay 
prices ioi' tlic'm distincdly aliovt' the price's at which those grades 
could ht' exported to Eurojie. At- the same time, also, concomitant 
with the ]’isc‘ in thc' standard oi living in India- there is a noticeable 
iuerc'ase in its (‘ousunqition of Ic'ather, ])articiilarly for footwear but 
also lor Avatc'i'hags, harness, etc*. 

Sc'vc'nth in ordc'r of imjiortance in India’s export c-omes lac, of 
which ])rac*l ic*all\' the only other sourc'e of supply is Siam and the 
Straits Settlement. The exjiorts of seed lac and stick lac have grown 
enormously during the jiast. thire years from 7,631 cwt. in 1922-23 
to 41,623 ew’l. in 1924-25. ()f the shipments in 1924-25, 90 per cent, 

of the seed lac* iind 25 per cent, of the stick lac went to the United 
State's of America. 

(Of otlu'r c'ommodities, flie total (piaiitity of ores exported de¬ 
creased furtlier during the year under reviewy chiefly owing to 
smaller exports of Manganese oie, wdiicli ac(*ouiited for 93 per cent, 
of tlic' total exjiort as compared with 95 per cent, in the preceding 
year. Exports of Rublier, Goiiee and Oilcake increased slightly 
whilst the exports of opium fell in cjuaiitity by almost 50 per cent. 
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of tlie previous year’s total, all countries except Persia receiving 
smaller supplies. 


Tlie most importaut places in India’s foreign trade are lield by 
the United Kingdom and other British ])ossessions. Japan, ihe 
T iiited States, and rierniany, in the order named. Save in the case 
of the United Kingdo7n, India’s exports normally exceed her im¬ 
ports from all countries with whom she has large dealings. Tlierc* is, 
however, a tendency on tlie part of the I'nited Kingdom to purchase* 
more and more from India, liei- best cnstomei-, with the result that 
the exc'ess of imports oven* exjiorts declines steadily. The percen¬ 
tage share of ihe United Kingdom in tlie import trade fell from 57-8 
in 1923-24 to b4 1 in 1924-27), while her share in the export trade 
shouted a slig;ht imo'ease from 27) to 27)-7) per (amt. Tin* share of 
nis Majesty’s Dominions and Britisli Poss(‘ssions in imports in¬ 
creased from ()-7 ])er c(‘nt. to 8*1 per (‘cnt., (diic^fiv as the result of 
renewed importations of Mauritius sugar and largm* arrivals of law 
cotton from Kenya tolony. In ex])orts their share I'el] slightly from 
13*9 per cent, to 13-2 per cent. Jhn* wiioh* of the British Empire 
had 47’7 ])er cent, of the total tiade ((>2-2 ])er cent, in imports atid 
38’7 per cent, in ex])o]*ts) as compaied with •18*8 per (‘cnt. (imjiorts 
G4-0 per cent, and (‘xports 38-9 jier cent.) in the ])receding year. 
The share of the United States ol Am(‘i-ica in imports was 5‘7 per 
cent., as in tin* two prec(‘ding years, while her share in exports has 
steadily declined from lUl ])er (‘cnt. in 1922-23 to 9-4 per cent, in 
1923-24 and 8'8 per cent, in the year under review. The share of 
Japan in the export trade showmd no appreciable change and re¬ 
mained at 14 ])er cent. ()n the imjiort side her share increased owing 
to larger supplies of cotton twist and yarn and piece-goods. Ger¬ 
many’s shares in im])oi ts was G-3 per cent, as comj)ared with 5*2 per 
cent, in 1923-24 and G'9 per cent, in the pre-war year and in exports 
7*1 per cent, as compared with G*9 pej* r^ent. in the preceding year 
and 10*6 per cent, in 1913-14. Belgium had 2*7 per cent, of the 
import trade and 3*9 per cent, of exjmrts as compared wdth 2*4 and 
3*8 per cent, respectively, in 1923-24. There w^ere larger importa¬ 
tions of sugar from Java but at lowx^r prices and consequently Java’s 
share of the import trade wuis unchanged. The imports of sugar 
from Mauritius increased in the year under review and that colony 
had 1*5 per cent, of the import trade as in the pre-war year. Large 
imports of Kenya cotton accounted for an increase in the share of 
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East Afi'i(‘n in iinporis iToin ]*4 per cieiit. in 1923-24 to 2 per cent, 
in 1924-20. 

AVe niav now ])i‘iefly revicnv ihe direction of trade in a few of 
llie more inij)ortant commodities. In iron and steel the United 
Kin^'dom tost ground, su])i)lying‘ 03 ])er cent, only as (‘-om])ared with 
(h ])('!' c(Mi1. in Ihe prt'ceditig- ye:n- and TO ])(‘i‘ cent, in the pre-war 
v(‘ar. T1 h‘ shar(‘ of ilu' Fnitc'd States aliliougdi higher than before 
iii(‘ war, ([('created, ns compared willi ih(' ])r(M‘eding year, whi](' tliose 
of Ihdgium tnid (huanany improvtal. In maclnmwy tlie United 
Eingdom main<ain(‘d Inn- ])r(‘dominani ])osition, altliougli Ciermany 
improved lier sliar(‘ sonn^whal. Und(‘r hardware*, lln* sliare* of tlie 
(’nil(‘d Eingdom lell ])\ (i S j)(‘r (ami. io 10 ])ei‘ eeni. and liere again 
(i(‘rniany mad»‘ subsianiial ])r<>gi(‘ss, ai Ihu' ('xpense and that of the 
Enii(‘d S(al(*s and Japan, lier sliare iising jrom 21 ])(*r c('ni. in the 
pr(*ceding V('aj‘ Io 2t»'9 p(M‘cen1. In moioi’ vcdiicdesthe (uiited Eing¬ 
dom made' a r('eo\ t'rv and had 29-3 pe‘r ee'iii. ot ilie imports as against 
20‘2 jx'r e(‘)0. in the* ])i(M*(*ding year. Tlie ])osition of ihe United 
Slates and ('anada remaine'd stationary at 3b and 27 ])er e'ejit. ]'es- 
])eetiv(‘lv, u liib* (b)nl ine'ntal countrie's, e’.//., Italy, hbance and llel- 
giiim de't'i'cased slighilx , Ihe'ii’ shaix's l»eing 3, 2 and 1 j)(*r e'ent. res- 
]M'('tiv(‘lV. End(‘r lailway plant anel re)lling stock the share of the 
(uiit«‘d Eingdom f(‘ll from 91'1 pe‘r e'e'iit. in the j)receding year to 89 
p(*r e'ent. in the year iinele*r I'eview. The Enited States, Belgium, 
a,nd (iermanv secur(‘d 2‘8, 3 and 1-2 ])er ce'nt., ]esj)ee'iively of the* 
traele* in 192d-2b or U-i, 1-3 and 0’8 pe‘i- e'ent. more' than in the* ])re('eel- 
ing ve‘ai‘. I'nde'i' “ lnstrnme*nts ” (Iermanv e'unside'rably im])roYed 
h(‘r position at tlie* ex])e*nse ot the* Enite'd Eingde)m wliile the shares 
of oth(*i’countries I'e'mained piactically nnchanged. In (‘otte)n manu¬ 
facture's, tlie sliare* ot the* Enite'd Eingdom decreased by 1-4 })er 
('e*nt. to 80'b fieun 81-9 pei* ce*nt. in the ])reM*e(ling ye.ar, Avhile there 
was a cor i e'spond ing iiu'iease in tlie share of Japan from 12’4 to 13-8 
]M‘i' c(*nt. Ja])an made* a ree'ovei'v in silk manufae'tures, and her 
share lose* fienn 40*9 to 47’T ]H‘r e*e‘nt,, wliile China’s share fell from 
34-0 to 284) pt'r cent. JJiere was also a decrease in the share of 
Italy from lET to Itl b pew cent. Java’s share in sugar fell from 
89-3 to 73*9 j)e] e'ent. owing to the re-entry of Mauritius into the 
market which had IT’4 per cent, of the trade as (*ompared with 0-4 
per cent, in the preceding year and 1()*9 per cent, in the pre-war 
year. In liquors the shaiv of the United Eingdom again decreased 
while those of France and Germany improved. The United States 
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increased lier share in mineral oils from 54*4 per cent, to 59-9 per 
cent, in 1924-25; the share of Persia also showed an increase while 
that of Poriieo decreased. In paper (iermany improved her posi¬ 
tion at the ex])ense of Ihe United Kine-doiii, Norway and Sweden. 

Turning* now to the exports, tii(‘ Unitv‘d Kingdom, always the 
foremost (nistomcM- ol Indian tea, further inereiised her shar(‘ of that 
trade from 8(S to 89‘2 pei- (‘(Uit. In i-aw jute tin' share's of (Jermany 
and tin' United Kingdom ]-os(' fTom 2o t)and 2'M j)er cent, in U12^‘)-2d 
to 27'I and 24‘8 per c('nt. respi'ct ive'ly, in tin' year under re\iew. 
hhance also ifiereasi'd Inu' shaie, hut llie share' of the Unitial State's 
decrease'd ti'om 128 pei* cent, in 1922-24 io 8-0 ])er ce'nt. In jute* 
maniifactmcs tlu're* was a not ice'ahU' de'e-rease* in the share* e)l the 
Unite'd State's from 40*2 to 27*4 jie'i* (‘e'lit. Australia, tin* Ai L’e'nt im*. 
Java, and dapan shove'd small iin*ie‘a^e‘s while* the* Unite*d Kingeloin 
re'duceel hei‘ share', (Arele'r raw e'otton. Japan ahsoihe'el nmie than 
50 per cent, of tin' trade as e’ennpaie'd with 42 > pe'r e*e*nt. in the* |)i(‘e*e‘d- 
ing year. 44ie shai'es erf all the' erthe'r pi ine*ipal ])uie‘hase'i's, with the* 
exce])t ion erf ( hina., de'cie'ase'el ; that ot tin* rnite*el Kingelom fe'll 
fi'om 8’7 ])('!• (‘('lit. in 192*1-24 to 5 pe*i‘ ce'nt. in 1924-25. 

K\'('n comjrai'e'd vith ln*r large' erve'ise'as tiaele*, which \\(' Inne* 
hitln'i’to ht'en ceniside'iing, Inelia's lanel tiaele* is not small. The* 
total value* erf the tiaele* ae-ierss the' lanel fierntiei's ol India, ine‘luelii:g 
the flunne'se* f’remt ie*i‘. amerunte'el ter Its. 42 e i eri e's in I924-2-), ai. 
iiK'ie'ase* of 15 jre'i' ee'iit. ervei I!t2')-21, anel ert 12*2 j)e‘r cent. oV(*i‘ the* 
]rre-war a\e*iage*. The most imperrtant part ol this trade is that 
with Afghanistan, vhiedi, during the* ve'ar unde*r re*\ie‘W, anioijiit'‘d 
te) 4*4() eu'ore'S in value*. 4 he* imports ed li uits, \ e'ge ta Irics, nuts, i‘aw 
wool and werolle'n ma n ufart u re‘s frerm Afghanistan i nci'(*ase‘(i during 
the year as (lid t'X[ro] ts Irenn I rnlia erf e‘o(tern manufaedure*s, te'a, sugar, 
leather manufae-tui(' and indigo. The total trade* with P(‘]‘sia also 
iiicre'ased, experrtsof Indian yarn and pie'cegoods tus well as of leather*, 
botli manulactui’ed and unmanufactured, advancing considerably. 
The trade with Xejral amerunteei eluring 1924-25 to Ps. 8,01 Ittkhs err 
20*5 jrei* ('cut. of the* wlierle frerniie'i* trade. Jm]rort,s of raw jute and 
rice from Xepal increased as did the experrts from India (rf cottern 
yarn and piee'cgerods. Exjrorts of r ice froiii Purina to India increased 
considerably, Madras being the principal jmiehaser. Increased 
(juantities ot kerosene oil and petrol came into India from Burma 
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during tlie year, whilst in the opposite direction the export of cotton 
piecegoods and gunny bags from India also increased. 

A new system for tlie registration of the external land frontier 
ti’ade of India has l)een introduced with effer’t from the .1st April 
1025. Hiidco' tlie jirevious system, all traffic crossing the land fron¬ 
tiers was regislered at 1 lade-rec'ording stations established on differ¬ 
ent trade routes. Many of these stations were situated on what were 
little more than hill tracks lying in remote and inaccessible places 
and staffed liv low-paid (derks, subject to little or no supervision. 
New stations were ojxmed from time to time ajid old stations closed 
or i‘(‘o])encd. Idle red urns were* feirwarded through the several leie-al 
authoriti(‘s to the Statist i<‘al Office. The statistics as thus cennpiled 
weie unT‘(dia])]e‘, long elelaye'el, and unsatisfactory for ])urpose*s of 
(‘e)mjiarison. ddie* expeneliture* involveal on ace-ount of the establish¬ 
ment was also in meist e ases out of all ])re)])ortion to the value of the 
re'sults obtaine*d. Tlie edd system was therefore discemtinued and, 
with the* e*()-op(‘ration of the railway administrations concerned, a 
new system has be'cn ado])ted uneler whiedi statistieis of traffic in 
selee'teel ini})ortant e-ommodit i(*s are* recorded only at railway stations 
aeljoining the fioutie'is. This syste*m is neit ap]>licable to Burma 
wheie the* railway is on the whole situated at a distance from the 
lanel fi’ontier. Some* moditie-atieni will, theiefore, be necessary be¬ 
fore it earn be e’xtt'nde‘el to that, provine*e and the matter is under 
considei’at ion. 

The foie*going elise-usNion e)f Indian trade during 1924-25 has 
slmwu it to be gen(*rally in a thriving e*e>ndition. It has shown also 
what an overwhelmingly jireponderant jiart agriculture and its pro- 
dueds ])lav in her jiolitical e*e*onomy. The*re are economic writers 
whe maintjiin that Inelian industrial developTiient is proceeding on 
wrong lines. The*v jioint tei the Ioav lev(‘l of demand in the country 
as the first obstacle to industrial development, and turn for argu¬ 
ments to the cement and steel industries. For example, a Avriter in 

Idle Economist ” of August the 1st, 1925, points out that of 800,000 
tons of ])ig iron produ(*ed in India during 1924-25, 300,000 tons were 
exported. Ido* only great producer of steel in India is the Tata 
Works, which is expected to produce within the next two years at 
the rate of 400,000 tons of .steel per annum: another works with an 
equal output would nearly exhaust the Indian demand. In the event 
of India’s steel production exceeding her own demand, she would 
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undoubtedly find it very difficult to export her surplus. Again, 
some of the existing cement factories, whose total output is about 
600,000 tons annually, are compelled to clovse down for a large part 
of the year, although imports of cement from abroad are less than 
a quarter of the amount produced in India. The same writer, in 
the number of ‘‘ The Economist ’’ mentioned, generally criticised 
the present economic development of India for failing to preserve a 
healthy equipose. He said that some industries wliich may be re¬ 
garded as premature are only kept, alive by artificial expedients, 
whilst industries, such as the ])roduction of sugar, which ought to 
be the natural outcome of Indian conditions, are starved. vSucli 
criticisms as tlicsc, however, hy no means represent the whole truth, 
and might have been applied to other countries at certain stages of 
their indusirial development. The Indian demand for industrial 
products is not stable, and most decidedly js not declining. A rise 
in demand, and consequently in the scope for Indian industrial en¬ 
terprise, will follow naturally from the improvement which, there is 
good l ease u to believe, is taking p]a(‘.e in the economic conditions of 
the Indian masses, particularly of ilie rural masses. Although it 
seems likely enough that agriculture will for very long, ])crha]>a 
always, remain India’s greatest industry, nevertheless, for her in¬ 
creasing population and in tlie interests of liarmonious economic 
development, she must hecoj)ic iudurlrialized to sonic exteiit, and 
it is, therefore, ])rcmature to condemn the ]»rcseiit policy of Die 
iTidian (fovernmeut with regard to the protection ixnd developnouit 
of Indian industries. AVe have already se<m something of their 
protective policy and a brief account of thcii’ d('velojunent ])(»licy 
may be given here. 

AV^ith the introduction of the Reformed Constitution, industrial 
development became a Provincial Transferred subject. The Cen¬ 
tral Dcjiartment of Industries and Labour deals with such things as 
central institutions for industrial training, gLMilogy and minerals, 
together with the Geological Survey of India; the administration of 
the Indian Mines Act, the Indian Explosives Act, and the Indian 
Petroleum Act. The Indian Factories Act, and other labour legis¬ 
lation also falls within its sphere, wherein are further included 
patents and designs, copyright, legislation relating to electricity 
and steam boilers, stores, stationery and printing, inter-provincial, 
migration; meteorology, civil aviation, posts and telegraphs, irriga¬ 
tion and public works. 

M 2 
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By far the greater part, however, of the work connected with the 
assistance of industries, the development of industrial and technical 
education, and, to a large extent, the research work necessary ta 
establish the value of raw materials, are all controlled by Indian 
Ministers in charge of the Provincial Departments of Industries. 
The constitution, however, permits the central Government to exer¬ 
cise supervision over industrial subjects when such a course is con¬ 
sidered expedient. The necessity for such supervision is obvious. 
For example, pioneer industries may have to be established on a 
scale for which ihe resoim'es of any one province would be inade¬ 
quate, while institutes for carrying on research for the benefit of the 
country as a whole fall quite beyond the scope of any one of the 
local Governments. Moreover, suc,h questions as that of making 
India self-supporting in the matter of stores required for military 
purposes must obviously be relegated to the (consideration of the cen¬ 
tral department. In last year’s report a descri})tion was given of 
the work of the Indian Stores Dej)artment and mention was made 
of certain revised rules, which had been promulgated during 1924 to 
regulate the purchase of stores by Departments of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and Provinces other than Governors^ provinces. During 
the period und(U’ review nuijor local GovcTunienf s have been given 
unfettered discretion in formulating their own stores’ purchase 
policy. In pursuance of the provisions of Schedule 1, Part II, item 
27 and also of Schedule II, item 17 of the Devolution Rules, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council has framed a rule to the effect 
that the purchase of imported stores and stationery for Governors’ 
provinces shall be regulated by rules to be prescrilxal by Local 
Governments. 

During the year 1925 a purchase agency subordinate to the 
Indian Stores Department was established at Karachi; and the 
Department is now represented at most of the important commercial 
and industrial centres of India. The volume of business handled 
by it continued to grow steadily and shows a marked increase over 
the record of the year 1924 in all directions. Textile goods to the 
value of Rs. 1,28,40,000 were purchased, and the purchases of engi¬ 
neering plant and materials and miscellaneous stores amounted in 
value to Rs. 1,60,19,000. The value of stores inspected by the 
various inspection organisations, excluding the Metallurgical 
Inspectorate, amounted to Rs. 3,52,71,000 while the tonnage of 
materials inspected at the Metallurgical Inspectorate reached the 
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total of 2,96,000. The number of tests, analyses and investigations 
at the Test House and the Metallurgical Inspectorate amounted to 
6,042 and 3,475 respectively. 

Of the industrial legislation of the year, we may not(‘ the exten¬ 
sion of tlu* i>ac (h'ss Act of 1022 arid (he (^o((o7i Industry (Statistics) 
Bill. The former providt^s for tlie im]>osition of a I't'ss at the rate 
of 4 annas a rnaund on tcxporltnl lai' and 2 annas a niaund on refuse 
la(‘ for {iv(‘ years from (lie Isi lanuary 1022. The proviso to Seidion 
7 of the A(‘i however [)!'ovides for its (‘xtension for a s[)t!citie(l [)eriod 
with (lie pr(‘vious consiuu oi the Indian Legislature. The proceed- 
of tiui c‘(‘ss are paid to the La(‘ Association for reseaixdi work, tin' 
object. ])eing to iiuprovt' tin* <jua!ity of lac and (dieajn'u its ])Ti(‘e ])y 
ext(‘nding its •. ultivation. ddie Assoi iation have couijileted tlieir 
preparatory work. They have built a arc h Laboratory at 

Nankiini in Bihar and Ornsa and have acapiired and laid out 10(1 
acres of land for the plantation of host trees. A stall of scientitic 
research workers has ])ee]i engaged. The need for this work has now 
become the more imperative bt^eause of the increasing competition 
from synthetic substitutes made in (irermany, the United State's of 
Ai uerien and recently in J^ingland. A Notiti(*ation has accordingly 
been issued on the recommendation of the Association and with the 
cons(‘nt of the Jjegislature extending tln^ life of tlu* Act for a [)eriod 
of 5 years from 1st January 1927. 

The Cottou lJutic's Act, 1896, provides in addition to the collec¬ 
tion of excise duty, for the submission of returns of the quantities 
of cotton goods produced in mills in British India. These statistics 
of production have been systematically compiled for the last 30 years 
and have proved of great assistance Jii studying tlie development and 
vicissitudes of the industry. The aholition (jf the (.‘otton excise 
duty necessitates the repeal of tlie relevant Ic^gislation and unless the 
preparation and submission of these statistical returns are provided 
for ])y another Act, there will be a break in the continuity of these 
useful statistics. It is therefore proposed to render compulsory the 
preparation and suhmissiim of suitable returns of quantities of cotton 
goods and cotton yarns manufactured in India by a Cotton Industry 
Statistics Bill. This is to be int.roduc.ed along with the (‘OTinected 
repealing legislation. 

Mention was made last year of the Central Government’s decision 
to establish a School of Mines at Dhanbad in the province of Bihar 
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and Orissa in order to provide facilities for high grade instruction 
in Mining Engineering and Geology. It was not found possible to 
open this school towards the close of 1925, but rapid progress is now 
being made with its various buildings and its first session will begin 
m November 1926. 

The reports of the previous years hjive shown the scope of the 
Provincial Industries Departments and have given some idea of the 
usefulness of their activities. During 1924-25, the latest year 
for which accurate information is available, these activities of 
the Provincial Departments were fully maintained and even extend¬ 
ed in (‘crtain directions. In some provinces, it is true, financial 
difficulties hampered the work of the Industries Departments, but 
in s])ite of this great handicap, much solid and unobtrusive work 
was done. 

The Bengal Department continued to pay much attention to re- 
Bcarcli and propaganda. Teclinical advice and information regard¬ 
ing trade facilities were given to small industrialists whilst rural 
workers were instructed in modern methods of tanning, handloom 
weaving, wool spinning, blanket weaving and so on. The Calcutta 
Research Taiinc'ry succ essfully cone hided a number of highly tech¬ 
nical cxp('riments which are exped-ed to prove of very great import¬ 
ance for the tanning industry. A survey of hides and skins has been 
undertaken in the province for the purpose of ascertaining their 
leal her makijig properii('s. Serampore Weaving Institute con- 

ducled experiments in the weaving of coarse jute fabrics, tussar silk 
reeling, carpet manufacture and other industries. District Weav¬ 
ing Schools and peripatetic (centres continued to give instruction to 
village weavers in the mse of certain machine appliances, whilst a 
special effort was made to introduce fly-shuttle looms and other small 
scale industries among the Santals of Western Bengal with a view to 
improving their economic (amditions. In addition to its above men¬ 
tioned activities, the Cahnitta Itesearcli Tannery provided special 
facilities for the training of apprentices, some of whom, it is satis¬ 
factory to note, started in business for themselves on the completion 
of their training. It is expected, moreover, that the participation 
of the Tannery in the British Empire Exhibition will result in the 
establishment of business connections between the leather trade in 
India and firms in the United Kingdom and other countries. 
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Much attention has been devoted rec ently by the Bengal Depart¬ 
ment to devising methods of match manufacture, which will enable 
small local firms to compete succtessfiilly with foreign firms and with 
the larger local firms which draw their experience from abroad. 
This industry developed to some extent during the year under 
review, but as most of the match-making binsinesses in Bengal are 
very small and lack both capital and trained management, they 
depend for their existence on a small local market. However four 
large facttories started operations during the year, one of which 
leased certain areas of the Darjeeling Forest in order to ensure a 
regular wood supply. 

The question of introducing a State-aid to Industries Bill is now 
under the consideration of the Bengal Government, which has also 
recently sanctioned the establishment of an Industrial Laboratory 
to facilitate research into difficult industrial problems. 

In Bombay the activities of the Department of Industries are 
generally to supply commercial intelligen(‘e to private enterprises, 
to give professional or technical advice and otlier assistance to minor 
industries and to foster cottage industries, especially weaving. In 
Bombay the Department of Industries is paying particular attention 
to the hand-loom industry, helping and reviving it by demonstra¬ 
tions and by the introduction of improved methods of hand-weaving. 
During the year 1924-25 there were five schools in the Presidency 
engaged in teaching the use of fly-shuttle looms. At the suggestion 
of the Provincial Board of Agriculture the experiment of training 
agriculturists to take up weaving as a spare-time occupation was 
carried on at a place in the Dharwar district. After about a dozen 
hand-looms had been introduced into the district, the school was 
transferred to the Belgaon district. Pupils, who must be agricul¬ 
turists, are taught to weave plain cloths. 

The Madras Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Information 
dealt during 1924-25 with a large number of enquiries on industrial 
and commercial subjects, both from the public and from their Gov¬ 
ernment Departments. Numerous analyses were also carried out 
for private persons. Much, again, was done to develop the Match 
Industry. Small manufacturers were brought into touch with 
manufacturers of up-to-date machinery and chemicals, and they 
were also informed about the most suitable timber for their purpose. 
The Government Soap Institute at Kirala extended its activities in 
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nil brandies during the year and made a net profit on the year’s 
working equal to a return of 7*11 per cent, on the capital inrested in 
the Institute. 

In Madras, as in other provinces, much attention is being paid 
to the development of weaving. The number of peripatetic weav¬ 
ing parties was reduced from 10 I o 5 towards the close of the year 
under report. The reason for the decision to reduce the number of 
parties was that all the important weaving (centres in the Northern 
Circiirs and the Ceded Districts had been visited, and it was con¬ 
sidered possible for th(‘ remaining five ])arties to arrange periodical 
visils to tliese centres. The work of the parties has also undergone 
some alterati(yU ; for, they used to be (concerned mainly with 

propaganda work with a view’ to the general adoption of the fly- 
s]iuttl(‘ sl(‘y and l(‘V(‘r dol)bi(‘s, they now attend to the improvement 
of tli(‘ pr(‘paratory proe(‘sses, the demonsiiation of the depaitmental 
hand-siying machines, and tlie distri])ution of ])ovveT"siz(‘d wairps. 
Th(‘ d(‘V(dopnienl of sericulture*, the manufacture of quinine, 
chemical rt‘S(‘arc]i and the installation oi machinery for pumping 
and boring wc'ie otlnu' subjects which came within the purview of 
tin* Madras Covernmt'nl in its Industries l)e])artnient. 49 Aided 
Industrial Schools were* in t‘xistence at the (‘lul of Ihe year under 
review and tin* (iovau niinuit. has deeddt'd to establish model (jovern- 
nnmt industrial Schools in (‘ach language area in the Presidency. 

In th(‘ Pun jab, attention has been paid to the fostering of the 
tanning indiistry by the opening of a small novernment Tannery at 
Shalnlaia in'ar Lahore*, and to developing a local source of su[)ply 
of skilh'd (*ngim'(‘rs by tin* o[)ening of the Maclagan Lngineering 
(^oll(‘g(' at Mughulpura, a suburb of Jjahore, in 192d. This College 
has now settled down into a valuable tc*aching institution w’ith 37 
stinh'uts who are l)t;ing trained as Mechanical and Elecdrical Engi¬ 
neers, and 133 students who ho])e eventually to qualify as Mechani¬ 
cal and bUtHdrical Eoremen. The College has, from time to time, 
carried out cheinic.al tests on minerals which have been submitted 
to the Department of Industries for analysis and has saved indus¬ 
trialists much of the delay and expense which resulted in the past 
from the necessity for sending specimens further afield for examina¬ 
tion. As in former years, the Director and the headquarters staff 
aiisw’ered numerous enquiries from industrialists. Apart from these 
jictiviiies, statistics were collected with a view to ascertain in what 
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directions the Tlepari merit could best extend its activities. The 
investigation included a detailed imjuirv into the number, horse¬ 
power and make of all the internal combustion engines existing in 
the Province. This inquiry should enable the Department to dis¬ 
cover what assistance may profitably be given to the economically 
weak owners of these engines. The repetition of the in(]uiry at 
regular intervals will shew to what extent the use made of this form 
of power is developing. Steps are also being taken to obtain accur¬ 
ate statistical information of exports and imports. Two years ago« 
the Punjab (Tovernment published a valuable report on the rail and 
river-borne trade of the Province. Financial considerations led ta 
the discontinuance of this report, but its value vn as so evidimt that 
its revival is now being considered. 

The most important piece of business which the Department of 
Industrii^s mi tlie Central Provinces undertook during 192-1, was the 
preparation of a Pill for the jirovision (^f State-Aid to Industries. 
Unfortunately, politi(;al conditions did not allow of this Pill being 
considered on its merits and its further j)rogress has on that a('(*ount 
been postponed. Apart, however, from this measure, mmdi atten¬ 
tion was paid to the progri^ss oi eleidriidty in the Province. Several 
new fact.oritus adopted electric lighting, and the demand for elecjtric 
m()l(U's for di ! s ing’ i!our milU, lo irit nig- pn'.-se^, ciiiuma nislallai io?!<, 
etc., is reported to Ix' growing rapidly. Industrial edu(‘ation is also 
advancing in the (kmtral Piovinces. The im])roved fly-shuttle sley 
introduced by the Textile Expert is becoming moiH' popular with 
the weaving community. Xcv ground was broken at 2() centres 
where dmnonstrations of its use were givtm and 2,22t) sleys and 100 
double-box sleys w^ere sold. The total number of sleys introduced 
in that Province since 1910 is 14,t)()8, of which, it is satisfactory to 
note, 4,810 were made and sold independently by local carpenters. 
This indicates a recognition by the public, that these sleys are a 
sound economic proposition. A school of tannery has been almost 
completed and provision for starting work have been made in the 
Budget for 1925-26. 

In Bihar and Orissa three-fourths of th(‘ (‘xpenditiire of the 
Industries Department is devoted to educational work. The 
first year’s record of the new Engineering College is full of pro¬ 
mise, and it is believed that, with its new syllabus and equipment, 
this institution will be able to provide as fine a course of training in 
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civil enjtriiieeriii^* as is oiven anywhere in India. The new college 
has been affiliated to the Patna University and is recognised as a 
source of recruitment for the Indian branch of the Indian Service 
of Engineers. The Orissa vSchool of Engineering completed its 
second year of existence in »Tu]y, and 1(> out of 19 second-year stud¬ 
ents who appeared at the final examination for sub-overseers were 
successful. A sclieme has been worked out for the addition of 
merdianical ajjprentice classes to this school, as well as to the Indus¬ 
trial Scliool lit Earudii. The continued success of the latter institu¬ 
tion goes far towards justifying the development of similar schools 
elsewliere, as rec.omnnuuled by the committee on vocational educa¬ 
tion. The Tirhut Te(dinical Institute was opened in July, and 
many applications were received both in the apprentice and in the 
artizan classes. The scdiool promises to be a success. Three State 
Scholarships were awarded during the year to enable students to go 
abroad for technical training. One of these scholars will be trained 
in the sugar industry at Honolulu, another as a mechanical engineer 
in Gn'at Britain, and the third in the ceramic industry. Several 
stipends also were awarded for industrial training in other pro¬ 
vinces. Experiments in sericulture and machine-making have been 
carried on by the Department and a most praise-worthy attempt is 
being made to foster genuine cottage and home industries in the 
Province. A Cottage Industry Institute was opened in March 1925 
by Lady Wheeler and a sales depot in connection with it at Banki- 
pore. A scheme has been prepared for supplying knitting machines 
on the hire-purcliase system to students who have been trained in 
their use at the (h)ttage Industry Institute. The Board of Indus¬ 
tries have recognised also the desirability of founding a Chamber of 
Commerce for the province and an apj)lication has already been 
made for tlie registration of this association. 

Ill Assam as in previous years, two peripatetic weaving parties 
wei'i' at vork demonstrat ing to weavers the advantagc\s of improved 
methods and apjiliaiiecs of weaving. As two parties were found in¬ 
adequate to tlu‘ growing public demand, a third party has now been 
formed for the Assam A alley. There is a steady demand for im- 
})rove(l appliances for AV(>aving such as fly-shuttle looms, sleys, hand- 
<‘reels and the like in ])refereiice to country-made accessories. In 
sericulture, the existing plantations of mulberry and other suitable 
trees were extended, whilst about 20,000 layings of various seeds 
were distributed to the public. A project for a silk nursery station 
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at Sliillono- lias been sanetionocl recently. Tlie band-crafts school at 
Sylbet and the weavin|^ institute at Gauliati continued to iTn])art 
useful courses of instruction dnrin<:^ the year 1024-25, and are being 
furtlior developed. 

In Biirina, a tf'ature of industrial development during the year 
ending March 31st, 1925, was the opening of three' match factories 
in Rangoon, l)ringing the total to four. There was, in consequence, 
a iiotie eable deeTcast' in the (plantity of matches inpxwted into the 
province during the y('ar. Sawmills also increased slightly in 
number, but the ov(‘r-ex])ansion in i‘e(‘.(Uit years of the rice milling 
industry was indicatt'd by a further falling oil in the number of rice 
mills. 

The Indostih's Department of tlie TTnited Provinc'es continues 
t<. concentrate mainly on industrial education. Already tin' Pro¬ 
vince stands second to none in tlu^ nunilxu* of its State or State-aided 
Schools, and it is lioju'd that by tin' ('ml of 1920 nearly every district 
in the province will hav(' a School, (hittage ln(lustri('s, ])articularly 
weaving, are being fostered by tin' Government of the Ihovima^, 
which has alr(‘ady established an ('ni[>()rium at Lucknow for tin? sale 
of the finished products of the (-ottage weavers and has in contem¬ 
plation the opening of a d('|)artm('ntaJ yarn ston' to supply yarn to 
them without the in(erv(‘ntion of middlenien. 

Even from this v('ry bri(*f description of the activities of the dif¬ 
ferent Provincial lndiistTi(*s Deqrartments, it can he seen that much 
interest is being taken in fostering cottage industries and sound 
industrial education. Those who have vstudied Lord Reading’s 
speeches to the Indian L(*gislaturc, will remember how, on more 
than one occasion, he dwells on the subject of industrialising India, 
and shows that the experience of the western nations, particularly 
of England, gives India a chance to avoid the mistakes which have 
caused so much misery and so many social and political difficulties 
there. We know now what a blunder the Engliwsh Governments of 
Industrial Revolution days made in allowing tlieir cottage indus¬ 
tries to be entirely destroyed and their villagers reduced to the state 
in w'hi(?h the Poor-Law' Commission of 1834 found them. If, as 
seems likely, agriculture is to remain India’s chief industry, then 
the cottage crafts must be preserved and developed. English 
experience shows how wonderfully tenacious of life they are, and jn 
India they are very far from having succumbed to factory competi- 
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tion. Twenty-eight per cent, of the cloth used in the United Pro¬ 
vinces is made by cottage weavers and within a few miles of Cal¬ 
cutta, through which thousands of tons of foreign cloth are poured 
into India, cottage weavers are not only holding their own but are 
prospering. Carpentry, oil-pressing, metal-work and other forms 
of industry are to be found* flourishing in many places. As the 
Industrial Commission of Ifllb-lS reports, ^‘modern industrial 
enterprise lias left India in substantial possession of her cottage 
industries,” and the Avork \vhi(di is devoted to helping them is both 
healthy and fruilfu], 1dic industrial spirit is indigenous to India, 
hampeiMHl ihough it lias been through tlie centuries by restrictions 
of caste and tradition. One of the most important tasks of indus¬ 
trial education in this country is, therefore, to foster this spirit and 
ad(t to it the facilities of vision and enterprise to which western 
induslrialisni owes so mucli of its I’ise and jirogrcss. 

If agriculture and industries are the body and bones of a national 
organism, conimunications arc* its nerves. Already we have seen 
sonu'ihiug of the gr(‘ai progress made* of late years in the Indian 
llailway Systcun, )»articularly on its finan(‘ial sidt*, and here cer¬ 
tain otln*!' asju*cts of the working of tin* system during the year may 
be ireaicMl. The' iolal I’oule milcuige up to the end of March ]92() was 
38,^52 cotisisling of: — 

Proad (Luige.18,957 

Metre (lauge ...... 15,880 

Narrow (lauge ..... 3,715 

Of this total, 27,430 niil(‘s, or 71 per cent., is owned by the State. 
During the year under review 282 miles of new line Avere oyiened for 
]oibli(' traffic and at tin* end of the year a total of about 1,800 miles 
Avere under coiistrnction. 

()n account of the transfer to State control of the East Indian 
Eaihvay ou Ist Jannai’v 1925, and the (Irc^at Indian Peninsula Pail¬ 
way on 1st July 1925, the mileage directly worked by tbe State has 
increased to 15,504 miles or 40 per cent, of the total Indian Uailway 
mileage. During the year, it Avas decided to purchase the Delhi- 
Ambala-Kalka Hallway Avith effect from 1st April 1926. This will 
add another 210 miles to the mileage of State-owned lines. 

Since the separation of Railway Finance from General Finance, 
the Railway contribution to the General Revenues, which, as we 
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saw, is based on a percentage of the capital at charge of Railways— 
an ever increasing figure—grows larger year by year. Experience 
alone will show what amount should ultimately be required in the 
railway reserves, but the experience of other commercial concerns 
and other commercial railways suggests that the Reserves are still 
far short of the figure which will place the Indian railways in a per¬ 
fectly safe j)osition when regard is had to the obligations of the 
separation convention and the unknown vicissitudes of the future. 
In a year, for instamie, in which bad monsoon conditions cause a 
heavy drop in earnings without a corresponding drop in working 
expenses, the ]>ayment of the contribution will make a very heavy 
call on tile Railway reserves. On the other hand, the existence of 
a reserve fund, meagre though it is at present, and the existence of 
hnaneial arrangements which will ensure' that a fair share of profit 
goes into the reserve in future, has made it possible to take tempor¬ 
ary risks with the earning power of the railways. As a result it has 
been decided to make considerable reductions in passenger fares with 
effect from 1st April 192G and to make a reduction amounting 
approximately to 10 per (‘cmt. in coal rates for distanc'es over 400 
miles. It is expected that the stimulus given to traffic as a result 
of these rediudiona in rates and fares will eventually lead to substan¬ 
tial increases in earnings which will more than recoup the initial 
loss of revenue which is likely to o(*cur. 

The organization of headquarters remained as described in last 
year’s report. The Chief Commissioner of Railways is the Presid¬ 
ent of the Railway Board with the rank of Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In him is vested the power of over-ruling the other 
members of the Board. The work of the Railway Department is 
divided between the Financial Commissioner and the two Members 
of the Board on the basis of financial, technical and general. The 
Board is assisted by five Directors for Civil Engineering, Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, Traffic, Establishment, and Finance, each Director 
being responsible for one or more of the several branches of the 
office. 

The direct management of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
was taken over by Government on 1st duly 1925 and a few 
months later the Allaliabad-Jubbulpore Line was trausfeiTed from 
the management of the East Indian Railway to that of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, thus completing the re- 
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arrangement which had been earlier decided on. The amalga¬ 
mation of the East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railways and the transfer of certain portions of the combined 
system in the neighbourhood of Delhi to the North Western 
Railway has resulted in consolidating the State-managed 
railways into self-contained units each working in a well-defined 
geographical area. These administrations are now organised on a 
divisional basis and the new system is already showing satisfactory 
results. Under the divisional system the entire administrative res¬ 
ponsibility for (he movement and handling of traffic, including the 
dire(;tion of engine power and running powers of engines and 
vehicles, and for co-ordinating these factors with the up-keep and 
improvement of ways and works is vested in the Chief Operating 
Su])erintendent. Ai the same time the responsibility for executive 
work of the same kind ip placed on a single authority in each locality 
termed the ‘ Divisional Superintendent.’ This form of organisation 
which has been adopted extensively in America, South Africa, and 
other countries, showed its merits very soon after it had been intro¬ 
duced on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in 1922. It was 
applied to the North Western Railway in October 1924 and to the 
East Indian Railway in January 1925. 

Tln‘ separation of Railway and General finances has enabled the 
Railway Board to take a bold line in the direction of new construc- 
ticui, and the Budget for 1926-27 makes provision for over 2,500 
miltis of line under constluction during that year. The total mile¬ 
age of the projects samtioned or under investigation amounts to 
between 6,000 and 7,000 miles. 

In Burma construetion is proceeding on a number of important 
new branches, and further new branches are under consideration, 
whlb' a survey is being made for railway extensions to Tavoy and 
Mergui with a possibility of a connection in the future with the 
Siamese Government Railways. A survey is also in progress for a 
better route through the Arakan Mountains for an Indo-Burma con¬ 
nection. 

Active construction is proceeding in South India on a pro¬ 
gramme contemplating the addition to the South Indian Railway of 
250 miles a year during the next six years. 

Two most important projects are in hand in the area lying be¬ 
tween the East Indian Railway and the East Coast. The first is the 
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Central Indian Coalfields Railway with a total mileage of 300 miles^ 
and the second is the completion of the Raipur-Vizianagram line, 
260 miles in length, with which is intimately connected the con¬ 
struction of a new harbour at Vizagapatam. Work on the harbour 
has also been begun and has been placed under the control of the 
Railway Board. 

A large part of the capital expenditure on improvements is for 
facilities for the better and more eflScdent handling of the present 
traffic on railways and for meeting and increasing its natural expan¬ 
sion, particularly the expansion of suburban traflSc in and around 
the three presideiK.y towns of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

The introduction last year of electrified services on the Harbour 
Branch of Bombay, which have sin(‘,e been extended to Bandra, is 
)nly the first vstep in the general vscherne at present in hand for the 
dectrification of the suburban and main lines of the railways euter- 
ng Bombay. Tliis scheme includes the suburban section Victoria 
Terminus to Kalyan, and Church Gaie to Borivli, and the main line 
;e(‘iion Victoria Terminu'^ to Igatp'uri and Poona. The electrifica- 
,ion of iliese sections will provide' a faster and n^ore fre(|uent subur¬ 
ban service than is possible with steam working and this will un- 
loubiedly help towards a ])et1er distribution of the dense population 
)f Bombay. The Madras suburban probhun is Ixdng dealt with by 
he provision of additional tracks on the Madras-Tanibaram metre 
piuge section of th(^ South Indian Railway, and several important 
,cheines for improving the Broad Gauge Madras and Southern Mah- 
:atta Railway terminal facilities have been taken in band. The 
electrification of the Madras-Tambaram section and of other portions 
)f the South Indian Railway is being investigated, but this depends 
:o some extent on the prospects of a hydro-electric supply. The 
I!al(‘utta suburban traffic prohhmi is also receiving attention. A 
lew bridge ac^ross the Hooghly near Bally has been taken in hand 
md a scheme for the electrification of the suburban lines and im- 
jroved terminal facilities is being investigated. 

The various through routes throughout India are, however, not 
being neglected and in the budget for 1926-27 the Railway Board 
lave provided 3 crores and 40 lakhs for remodelling marshalling 
^ards, and 1 crore and 40 lakhs for doubling and quadrupling exist- 
ng track. Most of the important junctions, whose limited capacity 
las been a severe handicap to traffic, are being remodelled, the more' 
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important schemes being those in connection with Ahmedabad, 
Lucknow and Trichinopoly. The outlay on improved facilities for 
the comfort of lower class passengers forms an appreciable share of 
the expenditure on the general improvement of stations. 

The Bombay-Foona section of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way is to be improved by eliminating the reversing station at Bhore 
Ghat, the doubling of the Grand Chord of the East Indian Railway 
is approaching completion, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
line into Bombay is being quadrupled, and the Ishurdi-Gopalpur 
section of the Eastern Bengal Railway is being doubled. 

The keenest interest continued to be displayed by the Legislature 
in the Indianisation of the superior staff of the railways. Figures 
for the year under review are not yet available but steady progress 
has been made. It is realised, however, that progress in this direc¬ 
tion chiefly depends upon the extension of existing training facili¬ 
ties as recommended in the Lee Commission Report and accepted by 
Government. This matter continued to occupy the attention of the 
Railway Board during the year and formed the subject of discus¬ 
sions with the Central Advisory Council and the Agents of State 
Raihvays. 

As mentioned last year, a raihvay school of transportation at 
Chandausi wais opened on the 2nd of March 1925. The starting of 
this school marks a definite advance in the work of training the staff 
of railwuiys and inq)roving the general standard of efficiency in all 
grades. The school provides courses for junior officers in train 
working and transportation. It also provides for the subordinate 
staff of all grades emj)loyed in train w^orking courses in actual train, 
station, and yard operation, and telegraph signalling. There are 
two other schools of a similar kind—one at Lyallpiir on the North 
Western Railwmy, and the other at Asansol on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way. Steps are being taken to develop the Lyallpur School and to 
establish a school at Sahebgunj (the existing school at Asansol being 
abandoned) on the lines of the school at Chandausi. The school at 
Sahebgunj will provide training for the subordinate staff of the 
eastern districts of the East Indian Railway and of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. A similar school is also contemplated for the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railw\ay, and, pending the formation of a 
permanent school, temporary arrangements are being made at Bina 
for the training of subordinates. Companies’ Railways have also 
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The following table shows the total number of European, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian employees for 1924-25 as compared with 
1923-24 and 1913-14 


Year. 

Eui‘()])<.;.‘lll. 

[ Aiiglo-liiuiao. 

Indian. 

Total. 

1913-U . 

. : 7,98(; 

i 10,437 

014,882 

033,305 

i'J22-2;i . 

G,883 

12,129 

730,008 

' 749,080 

1923-24 * 

0,565 

11,500 

702,089 

> 720,754 

1924-20 . 

0,21)9 

11,905 

722,590 

740,854 
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been asked to follow the lead thus given and formulate schemes to 
provide proper training for their staff. As conlemplated under this 
scheme each railway wsystem will have a school or schools in which 
the subordinate staff' of all grades employed in train working will go 
through preliminary courses of training and suhsecjnent refresher 
courses. 

The gross receipts of the Indian Postal and dVlegra])h Depart¬ 
ment during the year 192r)-2(i amounted lo Es. J()'21 crores which is 
lower by Es. 20 lakhs than the figure adopted in the budget estim¬ 
ate. On the other hand there was a saving of about Es. 46 lakhs in 
the working* ex})enses, wliich amounted to Es. 9,00,000 against 
Es. 9,7(),000 taken in the budget. Taking into ac(‘ount the interest 
charges which the Department has to ]uiy for its caj)ital assets, the 
net profft for the year on the working of the Department was Es. 40 
lakhs. This however included about Es. bS lakhs of a non-re(‘ur- 
ring character due partly to the correction of a })revious wrong ad¬ 
justment and partly to the fact that stoePs of postal stamps and sta¬ 
tionery were abnormally high and the ex])enditure on their replen¬ 
ishment much below the normal in consequem e. These figures are 
taken from the March final accounis and the final working expenses 
for the 3 ^ear are lihely to be increased and the profit decreased /yro 
tmito as a result- of supplementary accounts adjustments. 

The activities of the Post and Telegraph Department were fully 
described in “ India in 1924-25/’ and need not be repeated this year. 
It is sufficient to say that this important Department has continued 
those activities with success in all branches. The claims f)f the 
larger towns have to a certain extent monopolised the resources of 
the Department, but the Director-General has recently ordered that 
special attention be paid to the development of postal and telegraph 
facilities in rural areas and the smaller towns. 

The increase in postal rates in April, 1922, had the immediate 
effect of reducing the postal traffic, but since 1922-23, the traffic has 
increased steadily, and in 1924-25, 1,244 million articles were hand¬ 
led. This included 534 million letters, 542 million postcards, and 
74 million registered newspapers. There was a total increase of 35 
million articles over the figures for 1923-24. A satisfactory feature 
of the postal statistics is the continued steady decrease in the num¬ 
ber of unpaid letters. A belief used to prevail that an unpaid letter 
is taken as much care of in the Department as a registered letter, 
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and that the sender, by not prepaying his letter, not only eJBfected 
an economy at the expense of the addressee, but also ensured the 
arrival of the letter at its destination. The postcard and the em¬ 
bossed envelope which are sold for the face value, without charge for 
material, are steadily taking the place of the dreadful letter which 
usually consisted of a sheet of inferior paper, folded small, gummed, 
or more often not gummed, and covered with undecipherable 
hieroglyphics. 

It is not always recognised, especially by the infinitesimal few 
whose letter lias gone astray, how efficient is the work of the Post 
Office. Out of 1,278};^ million artides, including money orders, 
which were posted during 1921-28, as many as 99'ST per cent, were 
actually delivered and of the remaining -18 per cent., many of the 
articles were never even addressed. In Bengal, Bombay and Mad¬ 
ras alone, an average of 104 (irlicles are posted every day with no 
address whatever. Another striking feature of the Indian Post 
Office is the high siaudard of honesty of the postal officials of all 
ranks. Out of a ])ersonuel of 108,800 offidals only 265, i.e,, less 
than 2 per thousand, were fnnvicted by criminal (umrts. 

Some apprehension has been caused by the number of attacks on 
mails and mail runners by dacoits and the question has arisen 
whether the runners should be giv(‘n fire-arms instead of the pic¬ 
turesque but inefledual spear. The question has been carefully 
examined and the safety of the runners will be increased by doub¬ 
ling the niiniher in dangerous Irads. But it is not only the high¬ 
way robber that the postal official has to fear. Last year three run¬ 
ners carrying mails were killed by tigers, a letter-box peon was kill¬ 
ed by a landslip at Darjeeling, and four runners were drowned. 
Yet, in spite of danger from nature, and man and beast, the humble 
dak-wallah carries on pluckily and loyally, often unappreciated 
and seldom rewarded. 

As a result of high prices following the War and, indeed, of the 
efforts made by Government to meet tlie situation, a crop of ‘ griev¬ 
ances ' and ^ anomalies ’ arose in the Department, many of which 
have been redressed. But in the opinion of the all-India and Burma 
Postal and Ilailway Mail Service TTnion, the service association of 
the Post Office of India, much remained to be done. In March 
1925, a Deputation discussed these grievances with the Member in 
charge of the Department and the Director-General. A promise 





















































POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 855 

was made that the grievances should be carefully investigated. 
Some of them were remedied during the course of the year and it is 
hoped that the remainder will be set right in the near future. 

The Savings Bank is not only a barometer of the confidence 
which the public have in Government, but also of the economic con¬ 
dition of the people. The number of active Savings Bank accounts 
rose in 1924-25 by 3*59 per cent., and the balance at credit of the 
depositors at the end of 1924-25, which stood at 25f crores represents 
an increase of 3*43 per cent. Post Office Cash Certificates have 
already been discussed, but it may be mentioned here that the latest 
returns seem to indicate that they will retain their popularity des¬ 
pite the recent reduction in their rate of yield. 

The recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
Committee, which was appointed by the Government of India 
during the year 1924-25 to investigate possible measures of economy 
in the Department of Post and Telegraphs with special reference to 
the question whether economy could be effected without loss of 
efficiency by internal re-arrangement of the methods of working and 
redistribution of duties, were consulcred by the Government of 
India. 

The Daily Letter Telegram Service, mentioned in last yearns 
report, was extended to Iraq. A wire was given to the Eastern Tele¬ 
graphy Company for the disposal of foreign traffic between Calcutta 
and Bombay. The arrangement, which was started as an experi¬ 
ment from June the Jst, 1925, was finally adopted for a period of one 
year beginning on January 1st, 1926. Owing to this arrangement 
f oreign messages are being disposed of more |)romptly. 

In Telegraph Engineering there ha ve been one or two ini (‘resting 
developments during the year. With eflect from the 1st July 1925, 
the Sub-Divisional system of working which existed in the Tele¬ 
graph Department prior to the introduction of the Circle scheme on 
the 1st April 1910 was reintroduced in the Engineering Branch of 
this Department with GO Sub-Divisional offices in India and Burma. 
Sub-Divisional officers are under the direct control of Divisional 
Engineers and are held primarily responsible for the construction 
and maintenance of all telegraph and telephone lines, and for the 
technical management of Railway, Canal, telephone, and combined 
•offices in their jurisdiction. 
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TELEPHONE WORKING. 


The total line and cable mileage at the end of the year 1924-2& 
was 94,037 carrying 477,839 miles of wires. Increasing use is being 
made of local sources of supply. The value of stores purchased 
locally rose from Rs. 5,20,677 in 1923-24 to Rs. 12,03,775 in 1924-25 
while the value of stores obtained from England fell from ^ 
Rs. 27,62,837 in 1923-24 to Rs. 18,51,384 in 1924-25. Hard drawn 
copper line wire is now being manufactured satisfactorily in India, 
and over 600 tons of this wire of local manufacture were purchased 
from the Indian Cable Company of Tatanagar during 1924-25. The 
supply of locally manufactured insulators has however been dis¬ 
appointing and the Department still has to depend upon the 
Director-General of Stores, London, to meet the greater part of this 
class of store. Glass Battery jars of local manufacture are also 
being obtained. 

The Creed Wheatstone Automatic system of Working has been 
entirely replaced during the year by modern Multiplex system, i.e,, 
Baudot, Murray and Morkrum. The Baudot system continued to 
work satisfactorily during the year. The Murray Baudot or 
Mechanical Baudot system of working, having given satisfaction 
between Bombay and Agra, was extended during the year to the 
following circuits: — 

Bombay-Delhi, Caleutta-Patna and Nagpur-Bombay. 

The growth of the Telephone Branch has continued, 21 new ex¬ 
changes with 1,139 connections having been opened during the year. 
On the 31st March 1925, the total number of telephone exchanges 
owned and maintained by Government was 252, with 14,770 connec¬ 
tions. In addition, there were 14 licensed telephone exchanges 
with 26,455 connections. Considerable further extensions have also 
been made in the trunk telephone scheme, the most notable event 
being the opening of a telephone trunk line from Bombay to Delhi, 
whereby speech is now possible between Bombay and the principal 
cities in the Punjab and United Provinces. Composite Working 
was introduced on the Liicknow-Allahabad Trunk during the year, 
with satisfactory results. This system permits of the ordinary tele¬ 
graph wires being used for transmission of telephone speech with¬ 
out much additional cost, and it is hoped to extend the system very 
considerably. 

The year under review has seen some definite progress in wire¬ 
less. The total number of wireless licenses has increased consider- 
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ably, cbiefly owing to tbt^ greater number of Import (Wireless Tele¬ 
graphs) Licenses issued. The scheme for broadcasting in India has 
been notably advanced during the year and it is probable that per¬ 
manent broadcasting stations will be able to begin work early in 
1927. In the meantime, permission to broadcast has been given to 
some Radio Clubs. A scheme for modernising seven Inland Wire¬ 
less Stations and two coast stations in India on the continuous-wave 
system was sanctioned by the Government and the necessary appara¬ 
tus placed on order. In the meantime Delhi Radio has been re¬ 
modelled, apparatus which was already available being installed. 

Experiments with temporary direction-finding installations 
were carried out at Karachi and Bombay. At Karachi the wireless 
station is to be completely converted in order to provide communi¬ 
cations for the Imperial Aeroplane and Airship services as well as 
for ships at sea; a permanent direction-finding installation will then 
be included. At Bombay a new coast station with direction-finder 
is to be erected on the mainland, after which the existing station on 
Butcher Island will be dismantled. 

The British Official Wireless messages were satisfactorily receiv¬ 
ed as in former years, and distributed to several leading newspapers 
through Messrs. Reuters Limited. The new Imperial Wireless 
Station at Rugby took over tlic transmission of these messages on 
1st January 192G, ami has proved greatly superior to the Oxford 
(Leafield) station which formerly carried out this service. 

Negotiations with the Intlian Radio-Telegraph Company in con¬ 
nection with the Imperial AVireless Scheme were completed and work 
has already been started on the “beam’’ transmitting and receiv¬ 
ing stations near Poona. These will provide direct communication 
with corresponding stations in England, which will be erected by 
the Marconi Company on behalf of the British Government by whom 
they will be operated. 

In last year’s report the conditions afiecting the progress of civil 
aviation in India were discussed. Mention was made there of the 
re-survey of certain primary Air-routes which, had, inter alia, led 
to the conclusion that a Seaplane Service between Calcutta and Ran¬ 
goon would be preferable to the land-route adopted in the original 
survey. An officer of the Royal Air Force was recently deputed to 
inspect and report on the sites selected as Seaplane Bases at Rangoon 
nnd Calcutta. His report together with the general question of the 
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AYIATION. 


inauguration of a Seaplane Service over this route is now under con¬ 
sideration. Aviation in India will, it is hoped, receive a great 
stimulus when the proposed airship service between England and 
India materializes. For when this development takes place, 
heavier-than-air mail services linking up with the main towns in 
India will almost inevitably follow. To prepare for this, the prin¬ 
cipal iutt*riial air routes have recently been re-surveyed by an officer 
of th(? Foyal Air Force, but, pending a final deiusion as to the policy 
to ])e a(io])t(‘d by tli(‘ (Tovernnient of India in regard to the future 
dev(*]opment of (Jivil Aviation in India, the examination of the de¬ 
tailed reports has been Indd in abeyan(‘e. 

Intercist in aerial matters lias been fiirth(‘r stimulated during the 
year, by tbe prop()S(al inauguration of an aeroplane service from 
Egyj)i to India (Faiacb i )• Sjitisli ( ir()V(U'nmenl iiave (oilered 

into an agreiunent with Imperial Airways Ltd., for a fortnightly 
service over this route whicdi it is hoped will ermie into o])eration 
early in 1927. In response to a re([iiest of the Italian (Government, 
ari’angements were made by the (jovernTnent of India to facilitate 
the flight across India and Burma of tire Italian aviator Vice Colonel 
Marchesa de Pinedo on liis journey from Home to Tokio and back. 

The necessary land for the Karachi base of the proposed Airship 
Service to India is now being a(‘(|uired and plans of the lay-out have 
been prepared. This base is to comprise a shed and mooring mast 
together with all requisite accessories in the nature of gasplant, fuel 
storage and ])umping arrangements, and accommodation few* per¬ 
sonnel. The Clovernment of India have agreed to undertake the 
execution, through the agency of th(dr Military Engineering Ser¬ 
vices of such subsidiary works as roads, railway sidings, water 
supply, etc. This work was n'cently put in hand and good progress 
is being made with it. 

Owing to certain technical difficulties the revision of the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1911, and of the rules issued thereunder in 1920, men¬ 
tion of which was made in last year’s report has been temporarily 
postponed. 

The close relation between aviation and meteorological re¬ 
searches need not, of course, be emphasised, but it may be interest¬ 
ing to note how the work of the Indian Meteorological Department 
will afl^ect the working of the Egypt to Karachi Air route. Airships 
will follow alternately the Persian Gulf and Eed Sea routes accord- 
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ing to the prevailing oi seasonal flow of the upper winds; and India 
has been asked to undertake the cost and responsibility of providing 
weather information in the area rouglily represented by the triangle 
Karachi-Aden-Basrah a region singularly poor at present in com¬ 
munications and in conveniences for starting and maintaining upper 
air observatories. A new station has reciently been opened at 
Karachi, partly to provide the information re({uired for aviation 
work by the Iloyal Air Force and partly in prepinaiion for the 
Imperial Airship and Aeroplane services. 

The Tipper Air Eesearclies of the Indion Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, which centre round Ihe observatory at Agra, were carried on 
throughout the year by measurements of high level winds at Agra 
011(1 (UgTit oiit-stal ions. TTc‘ Agra resiills linve already biani louml 
to hear close a])plication in daily weather forecasting, and they pro¬ 
mise now to be of practical use for the more important purpose of 
forecasting monsoon rainfall. A number of timely and satisfactory 
storm warnings were given to [lOiTs and shipping, and flood w’arn- 
ings to officers in the Irrigation, Itailway and otlier Departments 
were isused from Simla as in previous y(‘ars. 

The importance of meteorological research has been receiving 
the increased attention of the public and the press, and important 
schemes for increasing its efficieiujy are now under the consideration 
of the Government of India. As it is not possible to develope upper 
air work in Simla, the headquarters of the department are to be 
transferred to Poona. There is also a further proposal for the re¬ 
organisation of the superior staff of the Department whic'h will in¬ 
volve the creation of a number of new jiosts of Meti'orologists and 
Assistant Meteorologists. 

The progress made during the 3 rear in certain harbour projects 
and with the centralization of the administration of ports and ship¬ 
ping may be briefly mentioned here. On an examination of the 
Expert Harbour Coinmittee’s Eeport regarding the Cochin Harbour 
Scheme, the Madras Government and the Government of India were 
satisfied that the experiment of cutting a passage through the bar 
had been successful, and sanction was given for the scheme’s being 
carried a stage further. A summary of points agreed upon by the 
Government of India, the Madras Government and the Darbars of 
Travancore and Cochin for the development of the Harbour was also* 
drawn up and duly signed by the various parties concerned. 



HARBOrR SCHEMES. 

The scheme for the development of the Vizagapatam Harbour 
was sanctioned and the port declared a Major port ’’ under the 
Devolution Rules, in order that the project might be financed from 
the Central revenues. It was, however, decided that the construc¬ 
tion of the Harbour should be effected through the agency of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company. The Agent of that Railway 
Company has been appointed cx~officio Administrative OflBcer for the 
Harbour Works, and an Engineer-in-Chief placed in immediate 
charge of the construction. An Advisory Committee consisting of 
oflSc.ial and non-official representatives has also been appointed to 
advise the above officers in connection with the construction of the 
harbour. 

Under the Reforms Scheme the subjects of shipping and naviga¬ 
tion, lighthouses, port quarantine and marine hospitals and ports 
declared to be major ports have been classified as ‘ Central subjects.’ 
As the law now stands, however, the statutory power for the 
administration of these subjects is vested almost entirely in Local 
Governments. The result has been that methods of administration 
vary from province to province. A scheme designed to bring the 
Government of India into closer touch with the administration of 
these central subjects was therefore prepared and placed before a 
Conference of the representatives of maritime local Governments, 
Major Port Trusts, Departments of the Government of India con¬ 
cerned, and by principal Port and Port Health Officers in November 
1924. The scheme was generally accepted and the conclusions 
arrived at arc at present undei* the consideration of the Government 
of India. 
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A SLIGHT DESCRITTION OP THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF INDIA AND A BRIEF 
SKETCH OP THE INDIAN FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

The first and most striking consequence of the now Government of India 
Act, and of the rides made thereunder, has been to divide the sphere of 
Government in the Provinces between two authorities, one amenable to the 
British Parliament and the other to the Indian electorate. This has necessi¬ 
tated a jirior classification of the subjects of Government into the two spheres 
of Central and Provincial. A number of very important administrative 
subjects, henceforth technically known as “ Provincial ” subjects, have been 
entrusted to the reformed Local Governments. These include Local Self-Gov¬ 
ernment; medical administration, iiublic health, and sanitation; education; 
public works and w ater supply, with certain reservations; land revenue admin¬ 
istration ; famine relief ; agriculture; fisheries and forests; co-operation ; excise; 
the administration of justice, subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature; 
registration; industrial development; police; prisons; sources of provincial 
revenue; and many miscellaneous items. The way has thus been cleared for 
the division, wHhin the Provinces, of the functions of Government between 
an authority resi3onsible to Parliament and an authority responsible to the 
electorate. It is hardly necessary to repeat that under the reformed consti¬ 
tution the Provincial Executives now consist of two portions. The first half 
is the Governor, working with Executive Councillors nominated by the Crown ; 
the second is the Governor, working with Ministers selected from members cf 
the Provincial Legislature. The first half administers certain subjects known 
as “ Reserved ” and is responsible for them to the Central Government and 
ultimately to Parliament. The second half deals with “ Transferred ” subjects 
and is amenable to the Indian electorate. Among the most important of the 
subjects so transferred to popular control are Local Self-Government; medical 
administration, and public health; education; public works, under a number 
of important heads; agriculture; forests and fisheries; co-operation; excise; 
registration; industrial develoiiment; and other minor items. Thus a very 
large proportion of those administrative subjects on the development of which 
India’s progress depends have now been made over directly to Indian control. 

The divisi«'>n of the Provincial Executives into two halves, according to the 
so-called dyarchic plan, is a constitutional experiment of a hitherto un¬ 
paralleled kind. With the reasons for its adoption we are not her© concerned; 
it is sufficient to state that in the circumstances amid which India found 
herself at the time of the Reforms, those in control found it difficult to devise 
any alternative method of combining stability with progress, 

( 330 ) 
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Turning now to the internal aspect of Indians finances, we must note that 
:a large proportion of the revenues of the Government of India is derived not 
from taxation, but from such sources as land revenue, opium, railways, forests 
and irrigation. The country being .still in the main agricultural, Indian reve¬ 
nues are always largely influenced by the character of the season. Up to the 
tinui of the Montagu-Chelmsford Keforms, the Budget of the Government of 
India was made to include the transactions of the Local Governments, the 
revenues enjo^^ed by the latter being mainly derived from sources of income 
shared between themselves and the Government of India. The Central Gov- 
-ernment out of these incomings was responsible for defence charges, for the 
upkeep of railways, posts and telegraphs, for the payment of interest on debt, 
and lor the home charges. The provinces from their income mot the expenses 
connected with land revenue and general administration, with forests, police, 
courts and jails, wdth education and with medical services. Charges for irri¬ 
gation and ordinary public works were common both to the Central and to the 
Provincial Governments. 


Phis stal e of all airs has passed away .as a result of the changes introduced 
by the JVfontagii-Chelmsfoid Reforms. The authors of the Reforms had urged 
the Jiecessity of comjdetc se])aration between the finances of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and those of the v.arious Provincial Governments. Their main 
recommendations were that no lioad of revenue should continue to be divided; 
that land revenue, irrigation, excise and judicial stamps should be completely 
provincialized; and that income-tax and general stamps should become central 
heads of revoinie. Inasmuch as under this re-arrangement the Government 
ol India would lose heavily, the schonie proposed that contributions should be 
levied on the provinces to make up the deficit. A Committee was appointed 
in January 1920 to investigate the financial relations between the new Central 
and Provincial Governments. The Committee proposed that receipts from 
general stamps should be credited to the i)rovinces and not to the Central 
Government, and suggested a plan by which the Provincial Governments were 
to contribute Rs. 98J lakhs (£9-89 millions) to the Central Government in 
1921-22. The standard contribution of each Province was also fixed as pro¬ 
portion of the total contribution nec'essary to make good the deficit of the 
Government of India, This proportion was 19 per cent, from Bengal; 'J8 per 
cent, from the United Provinces; 17 per cent, from Madras; 13 per cent, from 
Bombay; 10 per cent, from Bihar and Orissa; 9 per cent, from the Punjab; 
6^ per cent, from Burma; 5 per cent, from the Central Provinces; .ind i)er 
cent, from Assam. The Committee recommended that contributions should 
he adjusted to this standard percentage by equal increments, contributions 
extending over a period of 7 years. These recommendations were not accepted 
in inll by the Joint Select Committee of Both Houses of Parliament. It was 
finally settled that from the year 1922-23, a total contribution of £9*83 millions 
(R^. 983 lakhs), or such smaller sum as may be determined by the Governor 
General in Council, shall be paid by the Local Governments, provision being 
made for reduction when the Governor General in Council fixes as the total 
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amount of the contribution a sum smaller than that pa^^able in the preceding 
year. Unfortunately, at the time of the inception of the Reforms and for some 
years afterwards the Provincial Governments, in common with the Central 
Government, underwent severe financial straits. Their expenditure was on 
the up grade, and the non-co-operation agitation had a baneful effect on some 
of their items of revenue, such as excise and stamps. It is therefore not 
astonishing that in most, if not all, provin^^es, there grow up a strong feeling 
against the system of Provincial contributions which was an integral feature 
of the financial arrangements under the reformed constitution. This feeling 
was most vocal in Bengal and Madras. Though the Central Government 
could not contemplate with any satisfaction the loss in their revenues entailed 
by the remission or reduction of any contributions—since their own financial 
position was itself precarious—yet it was felt that the case of Bengal was 
peculiar and <‘ventua]]y the Indian Government had to remit the Bengal 
contribution for a term of years. 

Since the hrst days of the Reforms, however, a revolution has taken place 
in the state of Indian finances and for the jiast two years the Indian Govern¬ 
ment have had snrjiluses where formerly they had heavy deficits. The Finan¬ 
cial Relations Coinmiltee laid down a regular jirogramme for the aliolition of 
the Provincial Contributions when the state of India’s finances should make 
this possible. The first two stages of this programme have been carried out 
and almost half of the total amount of the Provincial Contributions has now 
been remitted. The prospects seem bright for further remissions of Provincial 
Contributions and it is to be hoped that their total abolition will bo witnessed 
in the not very distant future. 


N 
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List of Indian Reports, etc. 

General. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India (Parlinniontary Paper). 
Statistics of British India: — 

Vol. I.—Commercial. 

Vol. IT.—Financial. 

Vol. TTI.—Piihlic Plealth. 

Vol. IV.—Administrative and Judicial. 

Vol. V.—Educational. 

Census Re])orts (Decennial), India, Provincial, and Native States. 
Administration Reports; Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bengal, Central Province.s and Berar, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, North- 
,West Frontier Province, Delhi, Cooi’g, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Civil 
and Mililary Station of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara. Baluchistan Agency. 

Leif lslation . 

Acts and Proceedings of the Central and Provincial Legislatures; India’s 
Parliament, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, (>, 8 and following. 

Jusiiee and Police. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for each Province. 

Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice for each Province. 
Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police for each Province, and for Bombay Town, and Island, 
Calcutta and Rangoon. 

Report on the working of the Criminal Tribes Act (Bombay, Punjab and 
United Provinces). 

Finance. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamentary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure for eleven years (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Accounts and Estimates: Explanatory Memorandum (Parliamentary 
Paper). 
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Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Mint lleports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Hejiartment Reports, India and Bombay. 

Slatistics compiled from the Finance and Revenue Accounts. 

Land Ltevcnuc, etc. 

Land Revenue Administration : Provincial Reports for Lower Pi ovinces 
(Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam), United Provinces, Bombay Presi¬ 
dency^ (including Sind), Punjab, Ceniral Provinces and Berar, Burma 
and Madras. 

Report on liand Revenue Administration, Land Records, Settlement 
Operations, Alienation of Land Act, etc., for North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. 

Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records Department Re|)ort. 

Rei)orts of Land Records Department for Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United 
Provinces, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Oi)erations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and vSettlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records aiid Settlement Departments, 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Rej)orts on the Administration of Estates under the Court of 
Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate lierciKte {Salt, Excise, etc.). 

Salt Department Reports: Northern India, Madras, Bombay, Sind, Ben¬ 
gal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Dei^artment. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Dej)artment Report for each Province. 

Income-Tax Report for each Province. 

Agriculture and Veterinary. 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India. 

Report of the Agricultural Research Institute and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, and of the Provin¬ 
cial Department of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture for each Province. 

N 2 
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Reports on Agricultural Stations, Experimental Farms, and Botanic 
Gardens for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 

R('l)f>rt on Production of Tea in India. 

Rei)ort of tlie fniperial Agriculturist (1920-21). 

Rei)ort on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Reports of thf3 Civil Veterinary Pepartrnents for each Province. 

Statistics compiled from the Reports of the Provincial Civil Veterinary 
Doparl ments. 

Report ol ilie Camel S]jeeialist. 

Rep(ud oi ilie Im])erinl Racderiologist (Veterinary). 

(■o~ox>f‘rati re Socieiies. 

State])ient sliowing Progress of the Co-operative Movement in India. 
Reports on C^o-operative Societies for each Province. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of Clo-operative Societies, India and 
Provincial. 


Fisheries. 

Report of the Fisheries lle])artment, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
and Punjah. 

Forests. 

Annual Return of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in British 
India. 

Report on Forest Administration for each Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute and the Imperial Forest College, 
I lehr a Dun. 

Quimpiennial Forest Review. 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Industries. 

Journal of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Reports of Provincial Directors of Industries. 

Mineral Frodnefion and Inspection of Mines. 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records of Geological Survey). 

Report on Production and Consumption of Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and Manufactures. 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and Navigation, India and Pro-* 
vincial (Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma). 
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Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and Customs (including working of 
Merchandise Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Sind, 
Madras and Burma. 

Accounts relating to the 8t»a-borne Trade and Navigation of British India 
(monthly and for calendar year). 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British India with Foreign 
Countries (monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of British India. 

Report on the Trade and Navigation of Aden. 

Accounts ot Ih’ade carried 1)3^ Bail and River in India. 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rail-and-River-borne Trade for each Ri*o- 
vin(;e. 

External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, 
United Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind and 
British Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in British India and Mysore. 
Report on the working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province. 
Report on the woidviiig of the Indian Factories Act for each Province. 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Public IFo/7v.s'. 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Reports on Public Works (Buildings and Roads) for Madras, Bond)ay, 
Punjab, North-AVest Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 

Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Province (except Madras). 
Administration Reports on Irrigation, Madras and Bombay. 

Report on Architectural Work in India. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Report on the Posts and Telegraphs of India. 

Report of Indo-European Telegraph I)ei)artment. 

Scientific D epu rtm ents. 

Report on the Operations of the Survey of India. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Rex>ort of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 

Rex>ort of the Director-General of Observatories. 
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Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 

Re])ort of the Board of Scientific Advice. 

Report of the ArchsGoIogical Survey of India, and Provincial Reports. 
Report and Re(;ords of the Botanical Survey. 

Education. 

Education Re])orts for India and each Province. 

Quinquennial Review of Education (Parliamentary Paper). 

Local Self-Government. 

R(q3orts on Municipalities for each Province and for Calcutta, Bombay 
City, Madras City, and Rangoon. 

Re[)orts on District and Local Boards or Locfil Funds for each Province. 
Reporis of I’ort Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, 
and Aden. 


Medico,ly Sanitary, and Vital Siatistics. 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 
Rej>ort on Sanitary Measures in India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for each Province. 

Vaccination Report for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for each Province. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each Provin(?e. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist for each Province. 
Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments. 
Reports of the All-Jndia vSanitary Conferences. 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quarterly). 

Em/icfrof ion and J niniiyi af ion, 

C-alcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Rej^ort. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Trices and Wages. 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Levels. 

Rc]>orts of Provincial Wage Censuses. 
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Resolution regardino the suspension of Transferred suiwpxts in 

Bengal. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Public. 

Dated the ISth June 1025. 

No. F.-J455~2 Ii, —7.— ill exorc‘is(' of the powers conferred by rule b of the 
Devolution Rules, the Goveriior-Oeneral in Council, with the previous sanction 
of the Socaa'tary of State in Council, is pleased to direct that the transfer of 
all the transferred subjects in the province of Benp^al shall be sus|)euded, with 
effect from the 13th June 1925 to the 2lst .January 1927. 

RESOLUTION. 

Public. 

Dated the Idth June 1025. 

No. F.-455-24 — IF —The decision tfiat the transfer of all transferred sub¬ 
jects in the province of Beupjal shall be suspended from the 13th June 1925 
until the 21st January 1927 has been announced in the Notification of the 
Government of India in the Home Department No. F.-453—24-] (Public), 
dated the 13th Juno 1925, and the Governor-General in Council takes this 
opiiortunity of stating the reasons which have led the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State in (k)uncil to this decision. 

2. The present Bengal Legislative Council met for the first time on the 
21st January 1924. On the 24th March 1924 the Council rejected the demand 
for the salaries of Ministers by 1 vote. A motion, which was equivalent to a 
vote of censure, had, however, been moved in the same Council on the 20th 
February 1924 and had been rejected. The Ministers accordingly did not 
consider the vote of the 24tli March as a vote of censure, and they were pre¬ 
pared to continue in office without salary. His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal also accepted the view that the decision of the Council on the 24th 
March did not necessarily represent its considered opinion either in regard to 
the personnel of the existing Ministry or in regard to the question whether 
any Ministers should he appointed at all. It was, therefore, decided to re¬ 
submit the matter for the reconsideration of the Council at its next meeting 
and meanwhile the Ministers continued in office. A supplementary demand 
for the salaries of Ministers was placed before the Council on the 26th August 
1924 and was rejected by 68 votes to 66. The Ministers then resigned and 

( 247 ) 
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His Excellency the Governor assumed charge of the administration of the 
transferred subjects under the Transferred Subjects (Temporary Administra¬ 
tion) Rules. 

3. On the 17th February 1925, the Council by a majority of 75 to 51 votes 
carried a Resolution recommending that a provision be made for the salary 
of Ministers in the budget for the year 1925-26. Nawab Bahadur Saiyid 
Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, and Raja Manmatha Nath Ray Chau- 
dhury wore appointed to be Ministers on the 14th March 1925 and at the same 
time an official announcement was issued to the Press, of which the following 
is an extract: — 

“ In order that there may be no misunderstanding, it is perhaps desirable 
to explain in advance what view the Government will take of the 
action of the Council in certain eventualities. 

(1) If the demand for Ministers’ salaries is again rejected in toto the 

Government will regard this as an indication that the Council 
refuse's to provide salaries for any Ministers. Tn that case His 
Excellency will apply to the Government of India to retransfer all 
the transferred subjects under Devolution Rule 6, and if this is done, 
Bengal would thereafter be governed by a Governor in Council. 
Any motion to reduce the salaries of Ministers to less than Rs. 3,000 
a month will similarly be regarded by (xovernmont as a refusal on 
the part of the Council to provide adequate salaries for any Minis¬ 
ters, and, if ('arried, will have a similar result. 

(2) If a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by any sum 

between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 per month is carried this will be 
accej)ted by Government as the figure at which the Council desires 
to fix the remuneration of Ministers. 

(3) If a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by a nominal 

sum between one rupee and Rs. 100 is carried this will be regarded 
by Government as indicating a vote of censure on the Ministers 
who will then resign and others will be appointed in their place. 
The opinion of the Council on their successors can be exj^ressed 
either by a nominal reduction of Rs. 100 in one of the demands lor 
transferred subjects which has still to be voted or later when a 
supplementary demand is made in the next sessioji for t})e nominal 
sum which has been reduced.” 

On the 23rd March 1925, the Council by a majority of 69 to 63 again 
rejected the demand for the salaries of Ministers, though during the discussion 
of the motion for the demand the Hon’ble Sir Hugh Stephenson made it clear 
that the total rejection of the demand would be interpreted as indicating that 
the Council did not desire to have any Ministers at all. The Ministers then 
resigned and on the 25th March His Excellency the Governor again resumed 
charge of the administration of the transferred subjects under the Temporary 
Administration Rules. 
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4. The present Bengal Council has therefore on three occasions decided to 
provide no salaries for Ministers, though the issue was very definitely put 
before it on the last occasion. It is clear that the administration of trans¬ 
ferred subjects by the Governor under the Temporary Administration Rules 
cannot continue indefinitely, as such an arrangement is neither suitable nor 
intended as a permanent form of administration. Jn these circumstances the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State have no alternative but to 
accept the thrice expressed desire of the existing Legislative Council that 
there shall be no transferred subjects in Bengal. For this reason the suspen¬ 
sion of transfer has been directed for the life-time of the present Council, 
up to the 21st January 1927, which is three years from date upon which the 
Council first met. Though the transfer has been suspended up to the 21st 
January 1927, this does not of course mean that the suspension of transfer 
may not be terminated on an earlier date, should the existing Council indi¬ 
cate its desire to secure reconsideration of the position or should its term of 
office be brought to a close before that date. 



APPENDIX IV. 

Lord Birkenhead’s Speech on Indian Affairs, dated 7th July 1925. 

'J’he Secretary of State for India (The Earl of Birkenhead): My Lords, 
my first duty is beyond question to express gratitude for the great patience 
which both here and in another place has enabled me to hold the important 
office that I have filled for a period of eight months without making any 
considerable Parliamentary statement. For this unusual indulgence L am 
indebted both to my noble friend Lord Olivier, who has repeatedly postponed 
a question put down in his name, to the general body of your Lordships, and 
not less to those in the House of Commons who have exhibited a similar degree 
of patience. If I may venture to express an opinion upon the point, I think 
that both Houses of Parliament, in this matter, have exhibited a wise con¬ 
straint. The responsibility for the Government of India is so vast, the pro¬ 
blems are so novel and so complex, that no mind, however quickly acquisitive 
•of new facts, or however industrious in its application to their mastery, csju 
ffiope to make any useful contribution without months of unremitting industry. 

I hope I have not altogether misspent the time which the indulgence of the 
House has made available to me. I propose to-day to make the best attempt 
I can to discharge the task which will naturally be expected from me; that is, 
to review the general situation in India. Such a consideration involves finan¬ 
cial, commercial and political considerations. I shall attempt to deal with 
each. 

I must, hoAvever, make it ])lain at the outset that upon one, and not the 
least important, of the subjects to which I must address myself, there has been 
a considerable measure of misunderstanding. Both in this country and in 
India there has been much si)eculation as to the decisions reached by agree¬ 
ment between the Governor-General and myself. No decisions whatever have 
hc(m i-ea,ciied; nor could any have ])cen reached. Indeed, not even the 
(Cabinet, which has naturally been kept closely aware of the discussions 
between myself and Lord Beading, has reached any decisio]i. The Govern¬ 
ment is far too conscious of the implications of the Montagu-Clielmsford consti¬ 
tution to find it possible even to think of conclusions until certain indispensable 
antecedent steps have been taken. 

My noble Friend, Lord Lytton, who is at present the head of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, has naturally been kept very carefully informed of the dis¬ 
cussions between myself and Lord Beading, Week by week, as those discus¬ 
sions have proceeded, he has been made aware, both in general and in parti¬ 
cular, of their scope and tendency. Such a knowledge could not properly bo 
withheld from him, though, as I have made it plain, neither he nor his Govern¬ 
ment is affected by any responsibility thereby. But before any decisions of 

( 350 ) 
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any kind are taken, it is obvious that the consideration and advice of the 
Government of India must be formally invoked; and it is at least equally 
obvious that the opinions of the Legislative Assembly must be elicited. For 
reasons which are apparent, we should not dream of announcing or even of 
forming decisions without the contribution of that very important Legislative 
body which we have so recently called into existence. 

I am not, therefore, to-daj^ cither announcing or purporting to announce, 
decisions or conclusions. I cannot any longer resist the legitimate desire of 
Parliament to be informed of the result of the discussions which have taken 
place between the Governor-General and myself. The truest description which 
I can give of the spirit in which T address Parliament is that, having held 
this responsible office for eight months, I am attempting a survey of the im¬ 
pressions which its tenure up to the present moment has stamped upon my 
mind. 

1 address myself, in the first place, to the financial position of India. T 
am happy to say that on a general survey, this position must be pronounced 
satisfactory. The period of heavy deficits which in the five years ending 
1922-23 amounted to about Rs. 100 crores, may, in my belief, be regarded as 
definitely closed. This happy result is to bo explained by the continued exer¬ 
cise of strict economy in every department of administration and by the 
imposition of additional taxation, particularly in the years 1921-22 and 1922- 
23. 1 need not trouble your Lordships with an examination of the Budget 

results, unexpectedly fortunate as they were, of the year 1923-24. But I 
ought to say a word upon the revised estimate for 1924-25, which shows a 
surplus of nearly Rs. 400 lakhs with an improvement of Rs. 473 lakhs in 
revenue and an increased expenditure of only Rs. 92 lakhs. The improvement 
is mainly attributable to substantial savings in military expenditure, savings 
in exchange, improved gross Customs’ recreipts, increase in the contribution 
of railways to general revenues, and a considerable windfall on account of 
enemy ships. 

The Budget for 1925-26, Avhich is based on an average rate of exchange of 
Is. 6d., assumed an excess of revenue over expenditure of Rs. 324 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 268 lakhs was estimated to be a true recurring surplus. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India had repeatedly announced that their financial policy would 
be directed to the reduction and eventual extinction of the Rrovindal contri¬ 
butions at the earliest possible date; and it was therefore decided to utilise 
Rs. 250 lakhs of the true recurring surplus in the remission of contributions. 
Under the scheme laid down in the devolution rules, Madras will obtain a 
remission of Rs. 126 lakhs; the United Provinces, Rs. 56 lakhs; the Punjab, 
Rs. 61 lakhs, and Burma, Rs. 7 lakhs. The Government of India had already 
taken into account in its estimates the further remission for three years of 
Bengal’s contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs, which has since been accepted by the 
Legislature. These proposals, which have been the subject of deep considera¬ 
tion, were not received with any articulate enthusiasm in India. Those Pro¬ 
vinces which obtained no relief out of the Rs. 250 lakhs, were dissatisfied, 
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more especially as the exceptional treatment of Bengal was continued. 
Bombay was particularly active in protest, and eventually the Government of 
India obtained the assent of the Legislature to a distribution of Rs. 50 lakhs 
of the non-recurring surplus, as a grant for 1925-26 only, to certain Provinces 
which either would not benefit, or would only benefit slightly by the reduction 
of Rs. 250 lakhs in the contributions. The resolution passed by the two 
Chambers recommended that the reliefs given to the Provinces should be 
devoted mainly to expenditure in the transferred Departments. 

I ought not to leave the central budget without placing it on record that 
for the last two years the Government of India has actively pursued the policy 
of retrenchment in military and other expenditure recommended by the 
Inchcape Committee. On the civil side, almost all the recommendations of the 
Committee have received efifect, and on the military side, the retrenchments 
actually secured almost exactly equal the total specific economies recommended 
by the Committee. The reduction in military expenditure in the last few 
years is illustrated by the tollowiug figures (in crores of rupees) of net expendi¬ 
ture ; — 


1922- 23 65A 

1923- 24 591 

1924- 25 (revised estimate) ...... 571 

1925- 26 (budget) 57 


The thanks of the country and of this House are due to my noble friend 
Lord Inchcape for the invaluable services rendered by the Committee of which 
he was Chairman. 

I [)roceed, my liords, to add a few observations upon the conditions of 
trade in this great sub-continent, which is so large a customer of ours at a 
moment when we need customers wherever we can discover them. India was 
scverelj" affected by the trade slump which followed the post-Armistice boom, 
fn 1920-21 the adverse balance in merchandise on private account exceeded 
hs. 7(S crores; in 1921-22, the adverse balance fell to Rs. 23 crores; in 1922-23, 
the favourable balance, which is a normal feature of Indian trade, was 
restored, and exports exceeded imports by no less a sum than Rs. 80 crores. 
In 1923-24 the favourable balance rose to Rs. 134 crores. In 1924-25 there 
was a hai)py continuance of the revival of trade, and the favourable balance 
in merchandise on private account was about 150 crores, which is, unless I am 
mistaken, a record in the history of Indian trade. It is well known that India 
normally imports a large amount of precious metals towards the settlement of 
its trade balance, and last year the net imports of gold and silver were no 
less than 94 crores. The result of the private trade in merchandise and 
treasure was that there was in 1923-24 a favourable balance for India of Rs. 86 
crores, and in 1924-25 of Rs. 61 crores. This position, a very remarkable one, 
must largely be ascribed to the fact that the recovery of India’s export trade 
has not been associated with corresponding increase in imports of merchandise. 
The reasons for the restriction of imports are various. The high prices of 
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imported goods militated against free purchases. Indian exports, on the 
other hand, consist largely of raw materials for which there has been keen 
demand. Lastly, the increase in the Indian tariff must evidently have tended 
towards smaller imports. 

The improvement in India’s financial position has enabled the Government 
of India gradually to get rid of its floating debt, which has, in the main, been 
funded in the process of loan operations over the last few years. In 1923>24 a 
41 per cent, sterling loan of twenty million pounds was placed in this market 
at an issue price of 90. This represented an advance of £5 on a previous issue 
price of 90. This again represented an advance of £5 on a i)revious issue of 
the same stock in October 1922. Indian credit in this market has been helped 
by the improvement in her financial position, which has been appreciated in 
the city as well as by the general factors that have helped here and elsewhere 
gilt edged securities. No sterling loan was issued in 1924-25, and the budget 
for the current year has been framed on the fortunate and reasonable assump¬ 
tion that there will be no fresh sterling borrowing. The absence of the Secre¬ 
tary of State from this market is likely to helj) further the improvement of 
India’s credit here, especially in view of unprecedentedly heavy appeals to the 
market since the War. 

On the Indian side the market has also been moving in favour of Govern¬ 
ment as the result of the practical extinction of the lloating debt and the 
reduction in the amount which the Government has been compelled to borrow. 
Jn 1923-24 for the first time for many years, the Government of India found 
itself able to dispense with unlimited loans. The amount it borrowed was 
limited to 24 crores of rupees; iri 1924-25 the amount raised by the Rupee Loan 
was only in the neighbourhood of 13 crores of rupees. This year the budget 
assumes a Rupee Loan of 12 crores of rupeos, but as a matter of fact no new 
money will be asked for, the loan, of which particulars have recently been 
published, being a conversion operation only, 

I ought perhaps, in any estimate of the present and future material condi¬ 
tion of India, to say a special word upon the subject of agriculture. No 
greater contrast in occuiiation than that between the peoj^le of Great Britain 
and those of India could well be found. Whereas the former live in vast 
aggregation in large towns, the latter live scattered in countless communities 
over the countryside. In England and Wales 80 j)er cent, of the population 
is returned as urban; in India 80 per cent., on a moderate estimate, is recorded 
as rural. Unfamiliar as these topics are to mo, I nevertheless venture with 
almost dogmatic certainty upon the statement that an immense increase is 
attainable in the yield and therefore in the prosperity of agricultural India. 
Much has already been done by the Agricultural Department: by loans, by 
irrigation, by scientific instruction. Nor am I unaware of the difficulties 
which beset the path of the reformer. He is confronted by the stubborn 
conservatism of the peasant proprietor; by an infinite splitting up and sub¬ 
division of ownership; even by an obstinate disinclination to be taught new 
ideas or to adopt fresh methods. But making all allowance for all these diffi- 
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culties^ I would desire to make my opinion plain, that a future of incalculable 
pros})erity awaits India if and when she learns fully to realise and to value 
her agricultural kingdom. This particular subject is, as your Lordships 
know, a transferred subject. This circumstance does not render a correlated 
and rational attempt to deal with it more easy; but it has been closely dis¬ 
cussed between the Covornor-General and myself; and 1 am not without hope 
that, during my tenure of ofilce, if 1 am fortunate, it may be in our power to 
contribute t(i its further develoj)ment a powerful impetus. 

1 pass now to a general consideration of political condition in India, and 
here I naturally approach the most important of the discussions which have 
taken ]daee between Lord Reading and myself. In 1919 a remarkable and 
extremely bold experiment was made. It was made in the atmosphere of 
post-war idealism. My ])redecessor, Mr. Montagu, who was chiefly respon¬ 
sible for this experiment, must, on the whole, accept any censure where it has 
fail(‘d as fie is entitled to all the credit where it has succeeded. He died 
prematurely. As one who at the time was never a particularly enthusiastic, 
though, of course, 1 was a responsible, sup))ortcr of his policy, I may bo allowed, 
now that he is dead, to jiay a tribute of respect and admiration alike to his 
idealism and to his courage. He was a true friend of India; and his name 
will not, 1 fielieve, be forgotten in that country. 

The Act of 1919 was admittedly an experiment. No country in the world 
Inis ever been confronted with iiroblems compartible to ours in .India. Of the 
440 Jiiillions of British citizens who constitute the British l^lmpire, ri20 millions 
are Judians. The loss of India would mean a shiinkage in the Empire from 
Id,250,000 to less than 11,500,000 s(iuare miles. Our problem is, in fact, and 
always lias been, one of prodigious difliculty. It is to accommodate the minds 
of the East to those of the West, or if you jirefer so to say it (I have no pre¬ 
judice in the matter), the minds of the West to those of the East. History 
f:aii in fact in all its courses afford no parallel for such a partnership. 

When the British nation first decisively intervened in India, there was no 
question of a successful and independent national destiny for this incalculjxble 
country. It was in disintegration. It couhl not have continued to cohere. 
It was in 1746 that the state of war commenced between Great Britain and 
France in India from which, in the result, we were to emerge as the supreme 
Power in Asia. And it was not until the year 1765 that that supremacy was 
decisively asserted. I am, I believe, making no excessive claim when I lay 
it down that Avhatever mistakes have been made in the generations that have 
followed, the fiduciary obligations which we undertook in relation to the 
complex peoples of India, embracing as they do a population of 320 millions, 
practising nine great religions and speaking 130 different speeches, have not 
been unfaithfully discharged. Certainly it will not be disputed that we have 
never lagged behind the temporary world standards by which responsibilities 
of this kind have been measured by those Powers wdiich have found themselves, 
never indeed in analogous, but sometimes in remotely comparable circum¬ 
stances. And so it hai^pened, consistently with our habit of keeping abreast 
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with the current of modern thought, that we decided, with the full and deli¬ 
berate acquiescence of both Houses of Parliament, to make that great experi¬ 
ment which is known as the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution. 

It is extremely important that we and others should realise with precision 
what was done by the Government of Tndifi Act, T919. Its permanent and 
static effect is unquestionably contained in the Preamble. The Act itself was 
admittedly fluid and experimental. I .shall not feel that T am wasting the 
time of your Lordships if J a.sk leave to remind you of the terms of the 
Preamble. Its language ought to be borne in mind by every instructed critic 
of our Indian policy and of the actual Indian situation with which I have to 
deal. These were the words of the Preamble; this is the obligation contained 
in that Preamble to which, and to which alone, we set our hands: — 

“ Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, and for the gradual development of self-governing institu¬ 
tions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible gov¬ 
ernment in British India as an integral part of the Empire: 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only be achieved 
by successive .stages, and it is expedient that substantial .steps in 
this direction should now be taken: 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be determined only 
by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples: 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be gtiided by 
the co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities of 
service will be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility; 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of .self-governing 
institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient to give to 
tho.se Provinces in provincial matters the largest measure of in¬ 
dependence of the Government of India, which is compatible with 
the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities 

These words expressed the deliberate and deeply considered decision of 
Parliament. Conformably with the i)rinciplcs laid down in this Pre¬ 
amble, one Constitution or another might, at onc^ time or another, 
be attempted. Experience educating us, or informing our critics 
in India, might induce us to make an amendment here or an advance 
or a variation there. But the whole message, as we understand it, 
of our situation in India, with all that it involves in the .storied past, in the 
critical present, and in the incalculable future, is to be read in that Preamble. 
We shall not be diverted from its high obligations by the tactics of restless 
impatience. The door of acceleration is not open to menace; still less will it 
be stormed by violence. But there never has been a moment since the Consti¬ 
tution was adopted in which the Government of India, acting in harmony 
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with the Government at home, has not been vigilantly and attentively consi¬ 
dering the spirit in which the present reforms have been received in India. 
It has indeed been an imperative and urgent duty for ray predecessors and 
myself so to consider them. Wise men are not the slaves of dates; rather are 
dates the servants of sagacious men. 

Developments have been easily conceivable to me—are still not wholly in¬ 
conceivable to me—in which the acceleration of the date of the Royal Com¬ 
mission might have been recommended even by very cautious statesmen. J 
should, however, be failing in my duty if I did not make plain my clear and 
definite impression that the tactics hitherto pursued by the most highly organ¬ 
ised party in India could not have been more happily conceived if they had 
been subtly intended to forward the cause of reaction. A Constitution was 
given which, whatever its defects, beyond question afforded great opportunities 
to the politic.ally-minded—if f may adopt a phrase 1 do not specially admire— 
among the Indian peoples. The opportunities not ungenerously offered might 
have been made the occasion of a sincere co-operation uniting the ancient and 
sophisticated traditions of the East with the more practical experience of the 
West. I susi)ect that a really gifted national leader would have used the 
Constitution, with all its possibilities of extension, in this sense. 

No such loader was forthcoming. Wo have been confronted everywhere by 
those who are our principal opponents, with a blank wall of negation. They 
did not say; “ You have not given us enough; but we will prove by our use 
of that which you have given that wo are fit for inore.’^ And yet such an 
attitude would have been both .sensible, practical and politic. What is ten 
years iii the age-long history of the immemorial East? Our critics took a 
different line. They said : “ We will have nothing whatever to do with your 
Constitution.” Borrowing a quotation which they would perhaps have been 
unwilling to employ, they almost said “ East is East and West is West, and 
never the two shall meet.” They ignored the view, and I think they were 
profoundly mistaken in doing .so, that, strange and apparently incongruous as 
is the i3artnership between the two countries, each has much to contribute to 
the thought and inspiration of the other. The art, the civilisation, the sophis¬ 
tication, the literature and the i)hilo.sophy of India, though spread over an 
incredibly wide field and derived from many confluent streams, contain an 
individual quality to which, in their subtlest elements. Western thought has 
not attained. 

And it is equally true that the practical qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, harnessed to a very experienced and common-sense outlook upon world 
politics, brings to the partnership qualities which will not be often found to 
the East of Suez. Common sense and reason would, therefore, appear to 
suggest that men of enlightened vieTV in India and in Great Britain should 
have proceeded upon lines of thought which ought almost—assuming necessary 
allowances all round—to have proved identical. To talk of India as an entity 
1m as absurd as to talk of Europe as an entity. Yet the very nationalist spirit 
which has created most of our difficulties in the last few years is based upont 
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the a8|)irations and claims of a nationalist India. There never has been such 
a nation. Whether there ever will be such a nation the future alone can 
show. 

One of the greatest anxieties which confronts us in India to-day is the 
communal difforcnccs which divide 70 millions of Moslems from the vast Hindu 
population. The noble Lord who was my predecessor is indeed mistaken if he 
finds any signs that these differences have been composed in theiist few years. 
In these dissensions we have kept our hands unsullied by partisanship. If 
we withdrew from India to-morrow, the immediate consequences would be a 
struggle a out ranee —I choose my words carefully—between the Moslems and 
the Hindu population. I put on one side, for the purposes of this anticipa¬ 
tion, the perils obviously afforded by the existence of two or three million 
turbulent and martial tribesmen, living precariously between the frontiers of 
India and the borders of Afghanistan. 

The actual circumstances being, it seems to mo, indisputably such as I have 
indicated, I have always been puzzled to understand the train of reasoning 
which passes through the minds of the clever men who have unfortunately 
made themselves our antagonists in India. There are many such men. I 
have tried with the greatest sympathy to understand their point of view. 1 
have asked them whether they contemplate the withdrawal at an early date 
of the British troops from India. 1 have never found one who advocated such 
a course. Is there in fact one responsible leader of any school of Indian 
thought who will to-morrow say: “ Commit to us at once the full responsi¬ 
bility ; and we will acquiesce at once in the withdrawal of British troops from 
India I do not believe that such a man could be found and if he could, my 
opinion of his judgment would undergo a swift diminution. I do not speak 
upon this point without having had many opportunities of founding a con¬ 
clusion derived from many divergent sources of information. Your Lordships 
may, I think, take it from me as an almost generally accepted conclusion 
that an immediate repudiation of our responsibilities in India would be at 
least as fatal to the interests of India itself as in any year since 1765. 

I have thought it desirable by way of a .somewhat lengthly preface to make 
these general observations before I state my view as to the degree in which 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Act has been a success or a failure. I am bound in 
such a matter to make my views precisely plain. In common with my col¬ 
leagues in the Cabinet, I must, of course, accept full responsibility for that 
I great constitutional change. But I may perhaps be permitted to say that I 
entertained greater doubts upon this reform than some of those with whom 
I co-operated. For this reason I am of all people specially bound to attempt 
an honest and impartial review of the working of the Act. I myself was always 
very distrustful of the diarchical principle. It seemed to me to savour of 
the kind of pedantic and hide-bound Constitution to which Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
munities have not generally responded, and which in my anticipation was 
unlikely to make a successful appeal to a community whose political ideas were, 
thanks in the main to Macaulay, so largely derived from Anglo-Saxon models. 
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1 am obliged, therefore, to address myself candidly to the question : Has 
the Montagu-Chelinsford reform succeeded, or has it failed?” My Lords, I 
cannot say that it has failed. It has been exposed to every cruel mishap which 
could befall a new Constitution, freely conceived and generously offered. Most 
of the popular leaders in Indian life have abused and defamed it. It has 
never been given a chance. Mr. Montagu undoubtedly’' looked, and surely he 
Avas entitled to do so, to those who cherished the most sanguine expectations 
^of Indian political ca})acity to co-operate in bis great task. These expecta¬ 
tions were not realised. 'I'he critics of Indian capacity for self-government 
would indeed have been hel])less had wiser counsels prevailed in India. 
Suppose, for instance, that judicious and sagacious co-operation had been 
• exhibited by the lejiders of Indian thought. Does any one imagine that re¬ 
actionary critics of those reforms in this c-ountry (;ould in that event have 
retarded the chariot of lu'ogress? Had that which was given been used with 
cheerful goodwill to justify the gift of that which was still sought, the task 
of acceleration would have })een easy indeed. Unfortunately, the leaders of 
Indian (bought contributed a different bias; and the most highly organised 
.political party in India wasted its energies upon the futile attempt to destroy 
that which we had conceived, at least in its first fruits, to be a generous 
experiment. 

But not all the resources of a very adroit and sophisticated party have 
.availed to destroy this experimental Constitution, and indeed, I, W’ho was 
pre})ared to curse, upon the ba.la.nce of the w^hole matter find myself almost 
inclined to bless. These general observations, very necessary to be borne 
ccmstantly in mind, lead me to inform your Lordships more closely of the 
t•e^ults of the working of the new^ (Constitution. We are aided in the task 
of attempting a general survey of its workings up to the i)resent in different 
j)arts of India by the re})orts which have recently been presented by the Gov¬ 
ernments concerned. In the main 1 accept and am prepared to justify and 
defend them. 

Ill Madras the transitional (Constitution has worked with a great measure 
of success. Ministers have used their influence to steady public opinion and 
feeling, and liave displayed a general moderation and no small measure of 
statesmanship. The Governor in Goiineil has stated that if an earnest en- 
(k‘avour to work on constitutional lines is a qualification for political advance, 
the Madras Presidency has showui itself fitter for an advance than any other 
province. It is not my wish or conc€*rn to dispute that claim. 

Ill the present Council of Bombay, the Swarajist Party is the strongest in 
numbers, but does not command a majority, and it is pledged to a policy of 
refusal of political responsibility. The Ministers Avere, therefore, selected from 
the smaller groiqjs, a circumstance Avliieh must obviously he a. source of weak¬ 
ness. Lacking sAifficient support from their followers, they are driven to lean 
precariously upon the official vote, and so the distinction between the two 
halves of the Government has been almost completely obscured. The Bombay 
Government has recently pointed out that the main object at present must be 
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to strongtheii the position of the Ministers and to encourage the organisation 
of parties. 

In the first Council elected in Bengal, progress was made and some solid 
achievements were recorded. The Government claims witli justice that 
Ministers were able to influence a sufficient number of the Members to make 
it possible, with the aid of officials, to carry through a (‘onsiderable amount ol 
useful legislation. The second Council contained a large and influential body 
belonging to the non-oo-oj)cration ])arty, which is pledged, of course, to prove 
that the present Constitution is unworkable. This body was joined by the 
Independents, and the ('ombined party commands more than hO votes in a 
House of a total strength of ]40. Tlio possibility is by no means to be ex¬ 
cluded that at the next General Election there may be a return of an absolute 
Swarajist majority, taking office with the avowed intention ol wrecking the 
Government from Avithin. "Hie Government jioints out that the Constitution 
requires to he specially considered from the point of vimv of giving the Execu¬ 
tive power to deal Avith obstruction. 

Since this Report was framed by the local Goa et iimciit, the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council has very plainly indicated that if prefers to disjienso with 
Ministers and the diarcliic Constitution. Accordingly, the Government of 
India and I had no option but to sus[)ond the traiisfcr of subjects in that 
Province. Your Lordships will not fail to observe that whether the Consti¬ 
tution Avas good or whether the C’onstitntion vaui.s bad, it bad at least plainly 
contemplated the very contingency which has in fact hap[)onod, and wiietbor 
it is a Aveak imint of the Constitution or whether if. is a strong point that has 
assunu^d the limelight in Bengal, those who franic'd the Constitution are at 
least entitled to point out Unit the Constitution still shows the reserve of 
strength with Avhich it was endowed at the time it was drafted. 

The Government of Ihe United Provinces say that it is constantly alleged 
by their enemies and critics that the reforms have failed. If this means that 
the Constitution has defliiilely broken down they absolutely deny the stat(‘- 
nieiit. Since the collapse in its original form of the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment, it is claimed that the internal conditions of the Province have steadily 
imiirovod, and except for the tension between Moslems and Hindus—which 
has nothing whatever to do with the Constitution-there is nothing to cause 
the Government serious anxiety. Forty-seven millions of people in these 
Provinces are living peaceably under an ordered and progressive administra¬ 
tion, and are probably more prosperous than their predecessors have ever been. 
The reformed Constitution has failed, it is true, to satisfy alike the Swarajists 
and the Liberals, and this constitutes some small cause for anxiety. The 
Governor in Council, in words quoted by the noble Lord who moved, has, it 
is true, placed it on record that, in his opinion, the diarchy is a cumbrous 
complex, confused system having no logical basis, rooted in compromise and 
defensible only as a transitional expedient. My Lords, I have said enough to 
make it plain that whatever other controversies, may separate the noble 
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Lord and myself this will neither be one of the most bitter nor the most 
protracted. 

In the Punjab the working out of the scheme has driven the two main 
communities, Hindu and Mahomedan, into open dissension. This is an ex¬ 
tremely interesting local development. It has unquestionably aggravated and 
rendered more hitter their crommunal differences, and it has further developed 
an acute antagonism between the urban and rural interests. There is not as 
yet, in the view of the Government, evidence of the existing of a thinking and 
selectiv e electorate in the districts capable of exercising its vote on considera¬ 
tions of policy. H(‘rc, too, the diarchial scheme has produced considerable 
anomalies, and it canne^t, J think, be plausibly claimed that so far the Punjab 
afforded a suitable held for the introduction of such a divided responsibility. 
So far, Ministers willing to co-operate with the Kxecaitive have been found 
wdio have been supported by a party which has not attempted to force them 
into an Cixtreme jiosition. 

In Purina, the reforms were introduced two years later, as 30111 * Lordships 
ma 3 " recall, than in the other Provincos in India. Less than seven per cent, 
of thci electorate voted at the only (General Klcadion held, and this was bo}*- 
(otted by the extremists. During the eighteen montiis in which the reform.^ 
have been in operation hardbv any difficulties have been experienced, and 
hardly any delects discovered in the working of the Constitution. 

1 havc‘ aimost finished this categcjry, but 1 think ,your Lordships will agree 
that it is important. The (iovernment of Bihar and Orissa said that one may 
search in vain for signs that three years of the reforms have educated the 
elc'ctoiate to the meaning of an elec*tion and the business of a legislature. In 
many districts the rejiorts of the presiding offic-er declared that a large pro¬ 
portion of the voters did not know the name of the candidate for whom they 
voted, but had only been told tlie colour of his box. The Government includes 
amongst the causes \\hi(h have contributed to the non-success of the reforms, 
the failure to create a ministerial party prepared to supi)ort the Ministers in 
carrying out a definite programme. The Council still remains divided into 
two jiarties, official and non-oflicial. Where the issue is not an anti-Govern- 
nient one Ministers have their following in Council, hut they cannot bring this 
to hcnir on political conditions and c*annot therefore assist Government in times 
oi diflicnlty. The local Government adds that there is very little that ('an he 
done to smooth tlie working of diarchy, or to eliminate administrative im¬ 
perfections. 

The Central Provinces Government say that the value of the experiment in 
responsible Government during the first .Council was w^eakened, first, by the 
lack of connection between the Members and their constituents, secondly, b\’ 
the absence of any Part.v organisation which would have made the respon¬ 
sibility of Ministers to the Council effective; and, thirdly, by lack of funds. 
The fair measure of success in the working of diarchy, which, in their claim, 
was acliieved, was due partly to the moderation of the Council, and partly to 
the efforts made to work the scheme by the Members of Government and the 
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permanent services. Here also the Province is for the time being without 
Ministers, but f am not without hope that their appointment may shortly be 
found feasible. 

In Assam the Governor in Council sums up the difficulty of working the 
Constitution as due, firstly, to the existence of a section of public men, con¬ 
siderable enough in numbers and ability to influenc’e the Council, which is 
actively hostile to the present Constitution, and declines to work it; and, 
secondly, to the financial difficulties which have precluded the local Govern¬ 
ment from undertaking any activities other than those of carrying on the 
essential administrative functions on pre-existing lines. The Ministers have 
thus no convincing answer to the cry of their opponents that tlie reforms have 
bestowed no benefits on the electors. 

Enough has been said to satisfy my present purpose—which is to show that 
no short or dogmatic answer can be given to the question ; has the Con^litn- 
tioii succeeded!^ It has neither altogether succeeded, nor has it altogether 
failed; and it must further be noted, by way of additional qualification, that 
where it has succeeded the price of success has been, at some stages and in 
some districts, a considerable inroad upon the diarchical principle. 1 have not 
thought it projicr to discourage such tendencies, holding the view that the 
whole matter was experimental, and afforded an opportunity to each province 
to work out its constitutional salvation in its own way. 

What, then, is it possible for me to say, at this stage, of the future? The 
^wisdom of Parliament declared that, after the period of 10 years, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford (.Constitution should be reviewed by a Koyal Commission. It will 
undoubtedly require such revision; and it cannot be too plainly stated that 
everything will necessarily be thrown into the melting pot. Diarchy itself is 
very obviously not a sacred principle. It must be decided by results. The 
conception was always doctrinaire and artificial. A great measure of succcvss 
may justify it, wdiere a smaller would not. 

And now I apply myself more closely to a subject which has caused much 
speculation, and provoked at least an equal degree of agitation—the date of 
revision. To those wdio framed the reforms, ten years appeared to be a reason¬ 
able period for review; and in determining w hat was a reasonable period for 
the purposes of revision, it seems unnatural to suppose that Parliament 
[)rescient1y anticipated the very unrea.sonable campaign of non-co-operation 
wdiich has done its best to wreck the Constitution altogether. Even assuming 
co-operation,•it wms thought that a period of ten years would be required to 
afford the data for reliable conclusions and gcneralisationfi. But I do not 
hesitate to make clear my own view that it w^as not the intention of the Legis¬ 
lature to attempt to shackle succeeding Governments, if a spirit of cheerful 
and loyal co-operation was generally exhibited on the one hand, or if upon the 
other, grave and glaring defects disclosed themselves. It would, indeed, have 
been an assumption of omniscence alien to the Anglo-Saxon tradition, for 
Parliament to assume so high a prophetic gift as to declare that in no circiim- 
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stances should the date of the Commission be accelerated. In fact the door 
was never closed; it is, on the contrary, open to-day; but the condition is 
clear and precise. There will he—there can be—no re-consideration until we 
see everywhere among the responsible leaders of Indian thought evidence of 
a sincere and genuine desire to co-operate with us in making the best of the 
existing Constitution. 

The Swarajist Party has, in my opinion, most unhappily so far thrown its 
I)Owerfiil weight into the other scale. Along this road there is no progress. 
That party has recently lost a capable and energetic le«ader, who commanded 
great snj)port, and made many sacrifices for a cause in which he profoundly 
believed. But J should fail in my duty if I did not make it absolutely plain 
that the advice which he gave to his countrymen was throughout unhappily con¬ 
ceived. It may be —1 dare attempt no prediction—that his untimely death 
will even now afford an op])ortunity of reconsideration. It has been the habit 
of the spokesmen of Swarajist thought to declare in anticipation that no 
CVmstitiitio?! framed in the West can either be suitable for, or acceptable to, 
the peoples of fndia. It has always seemed to me that a very simple answer 
may be made to such a contention. We do not claim in Great Britain that we 
alone in the world are able to frame Constitutions, though we are not alto¬ 
gether discontented with the humble (“onstructive efforts which we have made 
in this field of human ingenuity. But if our critics in India are of opinion 
that theii’ greater knowledge of Indian conditions qualifies them to succeed, 
wlier(‘ they toll us that we have failed, let them produce a Constitution which 
carj ies heliiiid it a lair measure of general agreement among the great peoples 
oi India. Such a contribution to our problems would nowhere be resented. 
It would, on the contrary, be most carolully examined by the Government of 
India, by myself, and .1 am suie, by the Commission, whenever that body may 
be assembled. 

1 gladly recognise that the so-called Liberal Party in India, neither in- 
coiisidcrahle in numbers nor lacking in the leadership of enlightened men, 
has iviu.scd to associate itself with the ill-starred course of non-co-operation, 
it is still possible that this party, perhaps to be gradually reinforced by fresh 
moderate elements, may play a groat iiart in the Constitution fashioning of 
the futuie. 1 pass at this point by a natural transition to the Muddiman 
Beport, a subject to which the noble Lord (Lord Olivier) devoted a great part 
of his observations. The obligations of the Government must be admitted to 
the exiieriencod men who contributed so much labour, and produced so com¬ 
petent a Beport. We do not anticipate—for reasons which I have already 
made plain—that we shall be able, as the noble Lord desired, to accept the 
Report of the Minority at this stage. The problem of provincial autonomy 
has not indeed been adequately thought out by those who are to-day pressing 
it so strongly upon our attention. Provincial autonomy contemplates the 
complete transfer to all the Provinces of law and order; and it would render 
necessary far reaching changes in the Central Government of India which I 
have never yet seen closely analysed, and very rarely even cursorily examined. 
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The noble Lord (Lord Olivier) certainly to-day attempted neither analysis nor 
examination. 

It is rather on the lines recommended by the Majority that any immediate 
action must bo taken. As 1 have already said, we must await the formal 
views of the Government of India on this matter; but it will certainly be the 
desire of His Majesty’s Government to go as far as possible in carrying out 
the proposals which the Government of India may make after discussion in the 
Legislative Assembly. Many of the recommendations of the Committee can 
b(! carried out by regulation, and do not require an Act of Parliament. There 
need be no delay in making these changes. In those cases where legislation is 
required the matter will he appropriately dealt with as and when oppor¬ 
tunity offers. 

I ought next, my Lords, to make a few observations upon a subject which 
has greatly exercised Indian speculation, namely, the so-called Indianisation 
of the Army. An essential factor in India’s advance towards responsible 
Government is, to Indian minds, the possession of a naiioinil army. We can 
all see why, and wo can all understand and appreciate Jndian aspirations. 
But here again we are in the region of experiment, and of very delicate and 
dangerous experiment. The method which has been adopted is that of the 
complete but gradual Indianisation as an experiment of eight units. It is 
criticised as being both slow and limited in scope. The process must indeed 
necessarily be slow—the length of time which it ordinarily takes the British 
officer, if he is fortunate, to reach the command of his regiment is twenty-five 
years, and there is no reason to expect that an Indian officer will take a shorter 
time. And the experiment is necessarily limited in scope if only by reason of 
the paucity of material. For, apart from the fact that we cannot afford to 
risk in any degree lowering the effi(?iency of our small Indian Army, on whic;h 
the security of India depends, at present we have difficulty in finding enough 
Indian cadets up to Sandhurst standard to provide subalterns even for these 
eight units. We are doing our best to remedy this. The Prince of Wales’ 
Military College at Dehra Dun is beginning to produce boys of a more pro¬ 
mising type; and the Government of India have recently appointed a Com¬ 
mittee, under the presidency of the Chief of the General Staff, to examine the 
whole question of training for the Army. They may recommend the creation 
of an Indian Sandhurst, and if they do we shall consider their recommendation 
wdth every desire to do what may appear necessary to make this experiment of 
Indianisation a success wdthiii its limits. But until it has been shown to be 
a success within those limits, it is not our purpose to go beyond them. How 
could we? An Army exists after all for the purpose of fighting, and if we 
could not get eight units that Avould fight efficiently, what would be the use 
of trying sixteen P No sane Government will allow its Army to become the toy 
of political parties. 

I know that some Indian politicians dislike this particular experiment on 
the ground of what they call the “ segregation ” of Indian officers in these 
eight units, as though some idea of inferiority w^ere involved in it. The com- 
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plaint comes ill from those who criticise tlie slowness of the experiment. For 
what is the advantap:e of concentrating Indian officers in these units? Just 
this, that the test being whether a completely Indianised unit is as good as 
any other—the sooner we create completely Indianised units the sooner we 
shall know whether the experiment has succeeded or not. And is not that 
exactly wliat the politicians themselves want? One would almost think that 
those who complain of “ segregation ” are not so sure as they sometimes seem 
that the experiment will succeed, and shrink from the conclusive test— 

“ He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 

To win or lose it all.” 

But T do not wish to appear unsympathetic. I am not so. We are doing our 
best. No one did more for India in this matter than the great Commander- 
in-Chief whose loss we have recently been lamenting, and I adopt his words: — 
“ We are experimenting with the Indianisation of eight units of the Army. 
The experiment must be carried through. It may succeed or it may not. 
That remains to be seen, but, whatever happens, the experiment must be tried 
out, and not plucked out by the roots to see how its growth is progressing . . , 
India must have the best and nothing but the best for the foundations of her 
future Army.” 

And now I pass to the position of the Services. 1 do not want to say very 
much about this- it will be one of the subjects for the Royal Commission when 
the time comes. But there is an aspect upon which I must touch. One of the 
objections to the present (Jonstitution which is most constantly put forward 
is that Ministers are prejudiced in their task by the fact that not all the 
services whic^h are the instruments of their policy are under their control, 
and that the Bill now before Parliament tends towards accentuating this 
difficulty. ] should be the first to welcome signs that the provisions in the 
Reforms Act, which reserved to the Secretary of State a considerable measure 
of direct responsibility for the Indian Services, even in the transferred sphere, 
were unnecessary, for they would be the best indication that Indian political 
opinion has realised the vital necessity to the well-being of any form of govern¬ 
ment of giving public servants general support and encouragement in the 
fulfilment of their duties. Unfortunately such signs are still all too rare, and 
until public servants, both English and Indian, can feel in India, as they 
can elsewhere, that unfair and captious criticism of their actions will be 
neither voiced nor tolerated by responsible public opinion, the reservations in 
support of the services contained in the Reforms scheme will unfortunately 
remain justified and necessary. 

I have already discussed in this House a revolutionary outbreak in Bengal 
which, in my judgment, rendered the adoption of exceptional repressive 
measures essential. These measures have not failed in their effect. The local 
situation is being constantly and vigilantly watched, and when the general 
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interest and safety of the community justify relaxation, such relaxation will 
not be withheld. But that moment has not yet come. I ought to make a 
passing mention of that unhappy efflorescence of communal difference which 
has occasioned increasing anxiety in many parts of India. These disturbances, 
troublesome and grave as in some districts they have been, serve as a reminder 
that Indian problems are not so simple as is sometimes superficially imagined. 
The presence in India of 70 million Mohammedans, martial in their traditions, 
and virile in their qualities, contributes an immense complication to difficulties 
already incalculably great. This situation is being most closely watched both 
b\ the Government of India and in my Office. 

I add next a word on the subject of the great Billing Princes of India. 
Their generosity, their loyalty and their courage have been proved on many a 
stricken field, and need no eulogy' from me. Their rights in the majority of 
cases are stated and consecrated bj'^ solemn treaties. Whatever changes and 
develo|)ments the future may bring with it, we shall never fall short in our 
obligations to those who have shared our perils and never despaired of our 
Imperial destiny. 

I must add a very brief observation upon a matter of great consequence 
which has caused, and continues to cause, mo grave anxiety. I refer to the 
conditions in which many Indian citizens of tlie Empire live in various parts 
of His Majesty’s Dominions other than India-. 'J’lie suliject is notoriously 
delicate, and one must avoid indiscreet or unskilful language in relation to it. 
But I may, I imagine, without offending any interest which I am bound to 
consider, ask other parts of the Empire to remember how jirofoundly this 
problem affects relations between the Empire and India. 1 know their diffi¬ 
culties. No one, I believe, knows them better. I do not ask more than that, 
in every measure which they take, they should exhaust every effort to avoid 
siicli a discrimination as must deejdy wound the ancient and dignified peoples 
of India. 

And now, my Lords, my task is nearly ended. I have had the advantage 
during the last few months of constant discussions with my noble friend 
the Governor-General. Let mo take this opportunity once for all of express¬ 
ing the obligations under whicli 1 myself, and indeed tlie whole country, arc 
to His Excellency. His prudence, his circumspection, his judgment, his 
patience and his courte.sy, have all been exhibited upon a stage which demand¬ 
ed these very qualities at this very time. He has sup})orted without dismay 
the burden of many anxieties; and has maintained a high and serene com¬ 
posure in the face of many and various antagonisms. I sincerely hope that ho 
will return to complete his task, strengthened and re-created in health. 

I cannot affect to believe that the contents of this speech, to which your 
Lordships have listened with so much patience, will bring satisfaction to those 
elements in India which are determined to remain dissatisfied. But I would 
nevertheless remind them that while we have obligations in respect of the 
voters, who numbered only some 81 millions at the last Election, we have also 
obligations in respect of the 250 millions in British India, of whom we are the 
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responsible guardians, and in a less degree in respect of the 70 millions in the 
Indian States. While, as we survey the strange history which has associated 
two peoples so different in origin, in civilisation, and in religion, we are 
conscious of many errors of judgment and even of some occasional acts of 
wrong, we are nevertheless bold enough to claim that, in fair perspective, we 
have not been the unworthy trustees of the charge which we undertook so 
many generations ago. We have brought to this gigantic task an unstinted 
devotion. Many a nameless hero has spent his strength and flung away his 
life in grappling with the hideous spectres of famine and disease. Many an 
illustrious Viceroy, as the stately pages of Lord Curzon’s book remind us, has 
mortgaged too deeply in this same task his vital resources. 

The terms of the Preamble are even now not incapable of realisation. But 
we must, first, (‘xpel and exorcise the demon of suspicion. We ask the Indian 
peo])le io-day, with the deepest sincerity, for good will and for co-operation. 
But while it is an object close to our minds to create this atmosphere, I should 
he guilty of disingenuousness if I painted at this moment the prospects in 
colours too vivid or too sanguiiio. T am not able in any foreseeable future to 
discern a moment when )ve may safely, either to ourselves or India, abandon 
our trust. There is, my Lords, no “ Lost Dominion ” ; there will be no “ Lost 
Dominion ” until that moinent--if ever it comes—when the whole British 
Empire, with all that it means for civilisation, is splintered in doom. It is 
our pur}>o.s(‘, resolutely, tirelessly, and wdioleheartedly, to labour for the well- 
Ixung of India as our ancestors have laboured throughout the generations. 
For that jiurposo, we desire, and we request good will; nor shall we be nig¬ 
gardly bargainers if we meet with the generous friendship which is near and 
dear to our hearts. We no longer talk of holding “ the gorgeous East in 
fee we invite in a contrary sense the diverse peoples of this continent to 
march side by side with us in a fruitful and harmonious partnership which may 
recreate the greatest and the [)roudest days of Indian history. 
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Thk Hon’ble Mb. V, J. Patel’s Speech, dated 22nd August 1925. 

Gentloiiieii, I thank yon most sincerely for electing me to this Chair. 1 
thank yon again for the kind words that you have spoken this morning and 
for the best, wishes that you Inive expressed. T frankly confess, gentlenu'u, 
that the feeling uppermost in my mind just at this moment is that it will he 
difficult for me to carry on the duties of this office after having been engaged 
for 12 or 15 years in public activities. But I assure you that I have acce]dod 
this offi(‘o with liigh hopes and fully realizing the implications involved therein. 
I had to consider, in my mind, whether T would be more useful to the cause 
of my country by remaining a non-official Member of this Assembly or whefher 
1 could serve rny country as usefully by accepting this Chair if you offered it 
to me. Before 1 made up my mind to stand as a candidate, the decision of 
this (juestion worried me for days and nights, and ultimately 1 came to the 
conclusion that I would be serving the cause of my country better by the 
choice 1 have made and therefore I accepted it. The Swarajists are often 
described as critics, destructive critics: and it has therefore become fheir 
duty, whenever an honourable op])ortunity offers, to show tiot only to tins 
House but to the whole world that, if they know how to destroy, they know 
also how to construct. They have to show when real responsibility comes 
to them that they are ready to discharge the duties placed ui)on their 
shoulders. You know, gentlemen, that His Excellency the Viceroy was good 
enough to plead for co-operation for the now President from all sections of 
the House; my predecessor, to whom we just bade good-bye, also pleaded for 
such co-operation. May J also ajipeal to every section of this House ior 
the same co-operation? When T ask for co-operation, Gentlemen, I assure you 
that T am conscious of the fact that it cannot be one-sided. Co-O])eration 
is always mutual; and I particularly ask the official Benches to bear this in 
mind that when 1 appeal to them for their co-operation, T am ready in every 
sense of the term to extend my co-operation to them. (Cheers.) The princi¬ 
ples which will guide me in the discharge of my duties have already been ex¬ 
pressed by me in my letter to the Members of the Assembly. I should have liked 
to read out those words now, but I am sorry I have not got them with me. In 
the discharge of my duties. I shall, 1 assure you, observe strict impartialitj^ in 
dealing with all sections of the House, irrespective of Party considerations. 
(Cheers.) From this moment, J cease to be a Party man. I belong to no 
Party. I belong to all Parties. (Hear, hear.) I belong to all of you and 
I hope and trust, my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Swaraj Party, 
will take immediate steps to absolve me from all the obligations of a Swarajist 
Member of this House, if, indeed, it has not been done by implication in 
consequence of my election to this Chair. (Cheers.) Misgivings have been 
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expressed in some quarters, fears have been entertained, that I would not 
meet the Viceroy, that I would do this, and that I would do that. I assure 
you, friends, that I am going to do nothing of the kind. If the duties of 
iny office require me to see the Viceroy ten times a day, I am here to do so. 
If for the discharge of my dxities it is necessary that I should see every official 
Member of this House, I will meet him. None need have any doubt about 
it, and none need have any apprehensions about it. Once again, let me thank 
you for the co-operntion that you have promised in the discharge of my duties. 
(Ch(H‘rs.) T will now ask Honourable Members to come up and shake hands 
with me. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy’s Speech, dated 20th August 1926. 

Gentlemen of the Jndian Legislature, after a considerable separation from 
you—a separation on thi.s occasion to be measured not only in point of time, 
but also by distance in space—it gives me special pleasure to meet you, the 
Members of the Indian Legislature, once more .and to welcome you to the 
labours of another Session. My first endeavour must be to gather up the 
threads of administration in Indi.a and to mention a few of the topics which 
have been engaging attention during my absence, or which are likely to oecu]>y, 
your interest in the immediate future. It is a source of gratification to me 
th.at in my absence no anxious crisis arose in India, and that the administra¬ 
tion was carried on smoothly and efficiently under the (aipablo guidanc*e of 
His Excellency Lord Lytton. 

But though the Ship of State h.as been sailing in calm waters, the hand 
of death has lain heavy in recent montlis on the friends of India, both English 
and Indian. Within the last year, and within a few months of each other, 
two Englishmen—Mr. Montagu and Lord Curzon—whose names will endure 
conspicuous in the roll of the great English statesmen who h.ave loved India 
and devotedly served her—one as Secretary of St.ate, the other as Viceroy— 
have passed away. They approached Indian problems not always from the 
same angle of vision. I had the advantage of many discussions with them 
before I left for India. They were of the greatest assistance in preparing 
me for the duties of my office. They were the last to bid me good-bye when 
I first set out for India. Alas 1 they were both absent from the circle of 
friends to greet me on my return. More recently the death of two distin¬ 
guished Indian political leaders—Mr. Das and Sir Surendranath Banerjea— 
both men of marked personality, intellectual capacity and energetic jmtrio- 
tism, though of different views, has left India in mourning. We have to 
mourn too the death of the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, one of the greatest 
of Indian Princes, a wise ruler and a true patriot whom I w’as proud to count 
among my friends. I pay also my tribute of regret for the death of two 
Members of the Legislature—Khan Bahadur Shams-uz-Zoha and Sir Leslie 
Miller. 

And last I must mention the loss which has befallen me and my Govern¬ 
ment—nay more, India and the Empire—in the sudden and tragic death of 
the late Lord Bawlinson, one of the most eminent soldiers who have served 
this country in the high office of Commander-in-Chief. There is no need for 
me to repeat to you on this occasion the story of his military achievements; 
his fame as a soldier, both in peace and war, is far extended and will long 
endure. But it is fitting that I should take this opportunity of commeinorat- 
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ing the special service which Lord Rawlinsoii rendered to rny Government, and 
to India, through his qualities of sympathy and breadth of outlook, and 
through his prudent and efficient administration of the military services of 
this country. Members of both Houses of the Legislature will moreover recall 
many occasions on which they received at his hands the most distinguished 
consideration. It was ever his desire to satisfy their interest in, and increase 
their knowledge of, tlie Army and Army Administration. It is especially 
true to say that in all his work as Commander-in-Chief und as Member ot my 
Executive Council his constant aim was to .secure that which be sincerely 
I)elieved to be the best both for the India, of the present and the India of the 
■future. I deei)ly mourn the loss of a personal friend and comrade. 

“ L!ie Souls oi tlie righteous are in (he hands ot God. 

Lliere shall no torment touch them.” 

When Lord Itawlinson tlied, bis succes.sor, Field-Marshal Sir William Bird- 
wood, though already designated, was not in India, and in such a situation 
my Gov(*rnment wer(^ tort unat(‘. in that they (;onld for the time being command 
the s(‘rvices of General Sir CHaiid Jacob, f)t whom it is sufficient to .say that 
his fitness to tilt the breach rested upon 42 years’ service in the Indian Army, 
the high reputation as a. Clommander of troojis which he gained during the 
Great War, his still recent experience as Chief of the General Statf in India, 
and last but not least upon the respect and confidence in which he is deservedly 
held throughout tlie Army in India. To-day it is my ])rivilege and pleasure 
to extend a cordial W(‘lconie to Sir William Birdwood who in the last few 
days has returned to Jndia and assumed his high office. He is the first 
( 3 onimander-in-Chief in India to hold at the same time the exalted military 
rank of Field-Marshal, a distinction which he has earned by services to the 
Crown of an exceptionally high order, both in India and elsewhei*e. Sir 
Whlliarn Birdwood is, however, so well and widely known as to stand in no 
need ol further recommendation from me. I welcome him also as a colleague 
in my (k)Ui)cil and wdsli liini good iortune and good guidance in the di.scharge 
of the responsible duties upon which he has entered. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, in pursuance of the ])rovisions of 
the Governineni of India Act, yon have been called upon, for the first time, 
to elect your President on the 22nd day of this month, and it is tlierefore 
fitting for me on this occiision to exjiress jny own and 1113 ^ Gov'ernment^s 
appreciation of f he services which have been rendered, not onh' to the Assembly, 
but also to the Provincial Legislative Councils throughout India, by the first 
President of the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative bodies as established 
under the Government of India Act were so different in their composition from 
those set iij) under earlier Acts of Parliament that it was tliought right to 
make provision for a President who should be indubitably independent of the 
Government, a person clear of all possible suspicion of being even unconsci¬ 
ously biassed in favour of Government. At the same time it Avas recognised 
that on the standard set by the first Presidents of the different Legislative 
.bodies, and more particularly on the standard set by the first President of 
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the Legislative Assembly, the future of the Assembly and of the Legislative 
bodies in the Provinces would greatly depend. It was essential that the 
first President of the Assembly should be a man liberally versed not only in 
the written rules, but also in the unwritten tradition of the Mother of Parlia¬ 
ments, so that, in the time allotted to him by the StatutOj he might establish 
in this Assembly a high standard of public order, a true appreciation of the 
dignity and responsibilities of the Chamber, and a perfect confidence in the 
rigid inijiartiality of the Chair, and further that he might foster in every 
Member of the Assembly a deep sense of regard not only for the rights, 
but also for the feelings of every other Member of the Chamber, a sense 
of regard which should remain unaffected even in the exlreme heat of jiarty 
controversy. Gentlemen, to my great regret it has not been my privilege 
to attend \ our ])roceedings in person, but in addition to your printed proceed¬ 
ings, a daily report reaches me of your doings, and alike fiom these sources 
and from the testimony of official and non-official Members of this Assembly 
and also of tlie distingiiislied visitors from many parts of tlui world <irlio have 
witnessed your ])roceedings, I am able to say with confidence that Sir Frederick 
Whyte has discharged to the utmost the very heavy resj^onsibilities laid u])on 
him as first President of tbe Legislative Assembly, iind I welcome ibis oppor¬ 
tunity of tendei’iiig to him my thanks and the thanks of my Government for 
his very iiotabh' achievement. If 1 may allowed to otter advice to his 
successor, it is that In*, liold fast to the tradition which has been established 
for your Chamber by your first President, and to this end I ask you gentlemen 
of the Assem])ly to give to your new President in liis difficult task the generous 
co-operatioii which you have alwa\^ accorded to your first Presi(l<mt. 

I pass now to a brief review of the affairs of India. 1 arn glad to say 
that our relations with neighbouring States remain cordial and that no ques¬ 
tions of importance are outstanding. J wish T could report an equal absence 
of controversial matter in regard to the position of Tndians in South Africa. 
At the momont I should not be well advised to say more than that niy Gov¬ 
ernment is w atching the situation closely and is still in communication w itli 
the Government of South Africa. 

In internal affairs we have been faced recently with some industiial de¬ 
pression. Fortunately this has not been associated with any failure of Indian 
harvests, and exports have been well maintained. The depression in Indian 
industries appears to be a phase of a world-wide movement. Throughout the 
world industries are experiencing the difficulties of adjusting themselves to 
the new post-war conditions. India could not expect to escape. India has 
in fact been fortunate that this change has not come to her so quickly or so 
severely as in many other countries, and owing to a succession of good harvests 
there is a reserve of buying power in the country. Nevertheless the ])rocess 
of adjustment is difficult and the condition of several of these industries will 
come before you. Public attention has recently been directed to the great 
cotton mill industry which after a period of unexampled prosperity and ex¬ 
pansion is now experiencing a reaction. My Government has been watching 
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the position closely, and I have consented to receive a deputation early 
next week from the mill-owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad. In the circum¬ 
stances I will reserve any further observations. Four rep6rts by the Tariff 
Board, marked by that thoroughness which I have learned to expect from its 
w'ork, have been i)ublish€)d, and the conclusions of iny Government on three of 
them have been made public. A fifth re})ort dealing with steel has just been 
received and proposals in regard to it will be placed before you in the course 
of the Session. You will also be asked to consider a Coal Grading Bill framed 
on the recommendations of the Coal Committee and designed to rehabilitate 
Indian coal in overseas markets. 

My Government, while giving due attention to industries in the restricted 
sense of the term, are determined, so far as circumstances permit, not to 
neglect the interests of what is really the greatest of all Indian industries, 
namely, agriculture. I know from my discussions with the Secretary of State 
that my Government can rely u])on his most cordial suxiport of this jiolicy. 
Tbe direct responsibility of the Government of India for agricultural develoxi- 
ment in the Provinces ceased with the inception of the Reforms. In view, 
however, of the paramount imiiortance of agriculture as the basic industry of 
the people of India, of the improbability of Provincial Governments being in 
a jiosition to undertake research on the scjile required and of the necessity for 
co-ordinating activities in the wide field of agricultural develox^mont, the 
Central Government must continue to play an important part in agricultural 
progress. Their present agricultural policy is mainly directed to fostering 
research and undertaking work which is outside the normal ambit of Provin¬ 
cial activities by reason of its all-India character. With the improvement 
this year in our finances we have been able to increase very considerably our 
activities in the sphere of agriculture. Tlie Agricultural Institute at Pusa is 
expanding its work of research, which is the basis and condition of all {progress. 
That work has already borne remarkable fruit. New varieties of crox^s (I 
would instance sugarcane and wheat)—the X)roduct of (iareful research and 
experiment in our laboratories and exx^erimental farms—have added within 
the x>ast few years crores of rupees to the wealth of the agriculturist, and these 
achievements point the way to still more wonderful x^ossibilities. Agriculture 
in India must in the main deymnd on cattle for its motive i)Ower, and what is 
of vital imx^ortance is not an increase in the numerical strength of cattle, but 
an improvement in quality. This x>roblem is being steadily attacked from 
more than one angle in the cattle-breeding and dairy farms under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

But ax^art from direct activities I conceive that one of the most important 
functions of a Central Government in resx)ect of a great all-India interest is 
to facilitate the co-ordination of Provincial effort. My Government have 
for some time past had under consideration a x)roposal for the establishment 
of an all-India agricultural organisation which wmuld hej|) towards co-ordinat¬ 
ing the activities of the various Provincial Dexjartments of Agriculture, pro¬ 
mote research, agricultural education, co-operation and other established aids 
to agriculture and serve as a medium for agricultural x>ropaganda throughout 
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the country. With the object of ohtaininf^ the views of representative and 
responsible authorities from all jnirts of the country before a definite scberne 
is formulated, it has been decided to refer this proposal to the Board of A< 2 :ri- 
culture at its next meeting;, which will be held at Pusa in December of this 
year, ft is hoped that, in addition to Ihe re^julai* Provincial representatives, 
Ministers of Agriculture of the various Provinces will also be able to attend 
on this important occasion. 

The action taken by my Government on the report of the Civil Justice 
Committee presided over by Mr. Justice Pankin will be a matter of interest 
to you. T have no doubt that many of you have studied that report and 
recognise the wide extent of the ground it (‘overs. Many of the recommenda¬ 
tions can be put into effect by Local Governments, High Courts and the 
presiding officers of the Courts of justice throughout the country. In some 
cases we liave decided to reduce the pro])osals of tlie Committee to the concrete 
form of Bills which will come before you during this Session. In others we 
liave addressed Local Governments and High Courts, and shall jirepare Bills 
for your consideration after we have received their oi)inions. 1 have men¬ 
tioned before the great im])ortance whicli T attach to the work of this Com¬ 
mittee and the value of the reactions which must follow on improvements in 
the machinery for the administrafion of civil justice. J wish now to express 
my high appreciation of the work which has been i)erforjned by the Chairman 
and members of the Committee and by the co-opted members, non-official 
as well as official. 

Last January T announced that, in view of the o])inion expressed in the 
Assembly regarding the need of an economic imjuiry, my Government had 
decided to appoint a small Committee to report on the material which exists 
for holding an inf|uiry ij\to fhe economic conditions of the i) 00 })lc of India, 
the feasibility of iiistitnling an iiupiiry of this character and the manner in 
which it corld be carried out. This Committee has been at work during the 
last few months under the Chairrjiansbip of Sir M. Visliveslivaraya and lias 
just cornjiletod its rejiort which is now in the pi'ess. It is the intention of Gov¬ 
ernment to jiublisli the rei)ort at an early date, and the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations will be examined without delay. I must exprc\ss my aiipreciation 
of tlie expedition with which the Committee have dealt with tliis complicated 
subject. 

When I addressed you last I dwelt at some length on the difficult questions 
of currency and exchange, and I announced the intention of Government 
to appoint an authoritative Committee to consider the subject of the rupee 
exchange as soon as world economic factors appeared sufficiently stable to 
justify formulation of a new policy. Since that time, although conditions 
are in some respects still obscure, there has been one event in this field of 
outstanding importance, namely, the return of England to the gold standard. 
With the return of sterling to a parity with gold there is fulfilled one of the 
most important conditions requisite for a fruitful ro-examiriation of our 
Indian problems. 


O 
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The position has been considered in consultation with the Secretary of 
State, and T am now able to announce that Ilis Majesty Itie King has approved 
tli(‘ a])pr)in1 incut of a Jtoyal t'ominission on Tiidiaii Currency. The terms of 
referenca^ to ilie Commission will he— 

“ To examine and re])ort on the Indian exchange and currency system 
and practice; to considcu' whether any inodilications are desirable 
ill the interests of India, and to make recommendations.” 
ft will he s('en that the lerms of relcrenee are wide enough to admit the 
consid(M at ion of all imporiant Cjin'^sl ions of enrrency jtolicy, and Unit the 
iiK'inbm'shij) ol the (kimmission also ensures adeqnafi' repri'sentation of Indian 
ojiinion, 1 .-itii glad to inform yon tliaf the Iliglit .1 loiionralilo Hilton Young 
will act as C'liairman, and tlie following gentlemen have consented to servo 
as members of the Commission • — 

Prof('ssor d. C. t'Oyajei'^ 

Sir Maiu'ckji Dadablioy, 

Sir Reginald Mant, 

Sir Kajmidra .NatJi IMnklierji, 

Sir Alexander Murray, 

Mr. W. K. Pivston, 

Sir Ih'iiry Slrakoscli, 

Sir Pursh()l,aiudas d'liaknrdas. and 
Sir Norcot Warren. 

Tile Joint Secretarii's uill [-> Mr. A.yar ol ll.e Indian Finaiic(> Department 
and Mr. Baxter of llu' India Otiicm It will be apparent lliat every can* lias 
been taken to obi.aiii an independent ami impartial exaiiiinatioii of this im¬ 
portant snbjeid. TIk' Commi,s.sioii will, it is ex])Ocied, conimenci' uork next 
October. 

There is one oOut im])orlant iiiquiry to wbieb I must refer. The Covern- 
meut ol India recently appointml a (kunmitlei' wbiih lias (ome to be known 
as the Indian Sandhurst Committee. The invu'stigations ol the Committee 
will embrace, not only the whole sidijeet ol the best and most suitable means 
of training Indian.s to bold nortbly and ellieienlly His Majesty’s Commission, 
but also th(' question of what measures should be adopted in ordej- to attract 
the best lypi' of Indian youth, iii gnmler numbers than are at present forth, 
coming, to a military career. 1 attach great importance to the enterjnise 
upon uhich the Committee arc emharkiiig. If tliey are successful, it may 
be said tliati they will, to the extent ol their aehievement, help India forward 
111 the path ol progress. The Coniinittoc is widely rejiresentative of different 
branches of Indian opinion, and I am glad to note that in this imiiortant 
inqiiiiy i\e shall ha\e the assistance of the leader of the Swarajist Party. I 
mu.st express gratification that he is ])repared to contribute to the elucidation 
of the problems involved, hut T should not think of seeking to jiress the im¬ 
plication of his action further than he himself wished. His own statement 
of the reasons for the course lie has adopted should in my judgment preclude 
any more extended inferences. 
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The establishment of a Public Service Commission is being actively pursued 
in correspondence with the Secretary of Stale, and 1 liave every hoi)e that 
it will shortly be possible to make' an annouiu'enient detailir./; its fuiudions, 
its constitution and its jx’rsoinirl. 1 am aware that great importance is 
attributed to the C^ommission both by the ])ublic and the members of i-he Public 
Services. 1 believe that it will con firm for the Servi(‘es that sense of setmrity 
in the conscientious discharge of their duties to which they are justly entitled, 
and that it will ])rovide an imh'pemh'nt and impartial trihuTial for the ('X- 
amination of grievances. ] heli(‘ve al.s() that it. will ho a visible and concrete 
guarantee of the ])rinciplo, on uhleh all good government, is founded, that 
t he ultimate object of a,dminist ra 1 ion is the interest of the State and tlie 
servi(‘f‘ of the public. 

Among ol.luu' matters of imj)o:t.anee with which my mind was }n»iurally 
Tuneh |)re-ocen])ied at the timr of my depaidure lor Pngland, though evem 
then 1 re(‘ognis('d and welcomed tendencies of a happier augury, was (he 
silnai/ion relating to the religions endow nuaits of the Sikh eommunily, and 
tlie Aarious issu(‘s eonneeied with it: and during my ahsenci^ I wat.clu'd (he 
progress of ('vents Avith k(‘( n and sympathetic interest. It is a matter of 
grc'at gral itication to me that , on my ra'l.urii, I tind that the hope of improve¬ 
ment. in the situation has lasm laaihsed or is in a fair way to he j‘ealis(id. 
Dui'ing the A\holo course of tlu' events and controversies which have engaged 
public attcMition and sometimes, 1 n'gret/ to say, disturbed the public peaie in 
the Punjab, the (tov('rnment (*f the Punjab and my own (ilovernment liave 
been animated liy a constant and single desire to pi'omote by ('very means in 
our powei' a stable, an ecpulabi^* and a friendly settlement of all the mat^tors 
in issue, which shall do jn.slj((‘ to the claims of all the interests legitimately 
coueci'iied and Avliich, in pa11 iculai*, shall rc'store the traditional relations 
()l good uiiderstanding and mnlnal eonlidenee hetwcmi (government and the 
Sildi commnniiy. It is my heiii'l tliat those relations, glorious in Avttr and 
no h'.^s reiiOAvned ’’ in jX'ace, uhati'ver misiiiuierstaiidiiigs have arisen and 
w iiai e\ (_'!• niifoituiiate incidents have occurred, bav(‘ ik'a cr in limtli siiifmaMl 
more than a jiartial and temporary distnrbanre, and 1 AAmlcome every prospect 
of tiu'ii' cojiijdete renoAval and consolidation. 

The imniedialo and tangible Irnit of these changed conditions has been 
the enactment of a measure by the Punjab FA'-gislative Council, on the motion 
of a jjrivate memlier belonging to the Sikh Community, and in the formula¬ 
tion ol which the Punjab Government rendered assistance which has been 
warmly acknowledged, to regulate the management of the Sikh religious en¬ 
dowments. This measure has received so largo, and 1 may say, so overwhelm¬ 
ing a preponderance of sa[)])ort from tlie interests directly or indirectly con¬ 
cerned as to leave no doubt of its general acce])tauco and it has received the 
assent of the (jlovernor General. The (jlovornnicnt of the Punjab have taken 
the opportunity of the passing of this measure to make a generous offer to 
those persons under detention in that Province for certain offences arising 
out of the agitation, and 1 trust that wise counsels will prevail in regard to it. 

o 2 
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I count as one of the palpable signs of a hopeful and auspicious future, 
the recent conclusion, with the co-operation and assistance in the necessary 
arrangements of the authorities of the Nabha State, of the ceremonial reading 
of the Sikh scriptures at the Gangsar Gurdwara in that vState. The policy 
scrupulously observed by Government has been to interpose no obstacle, there 
or elsewfjcre, to the free observance of religious ceremonies in such manner 
as not to conflict with other well established rights and liberties. I will say 
no more on a subject wbich might revive old controversies than that I have 
every ho[)e ajid confidence that, vith tlie conclusion of the ceremony ] have 
referred io .and fhe reh'ase of person*^' detained in the Nabha State, we may 
all now unite to trcait this incidemt as a closed (‘ha])ter. 

A Bill Avill })(' laid befoTa* yon in tlie course of the j)re,sent Session, the 
object of vvbicb is to varKlat(‘ such of the provisions of the Punjab Act as are 
b(‘yond lli(‘ c()mi)(‘tcnce of ih(‘ locaal L(‘gislature, and T am confident that a 
UK'asuia' u'liicb f)frers so fair a ju'ospcct. of a ])ra(-tical and equitable settlement 
of a momenlous and comjilex' issue ami wbich is su])]U)rted by so weighty a 
body of pufdic o])inion will r(‘Ceive als<j your ratification and endors(*menl. 

Much has been achie.ved, and we may survey with legitimate satisfaction 
the ])F-(>gr(‘Ss lecoiah'd, rmRhu'ing due acknowledgments to the sympathetic 
consideration and the inchdatigable labours of TTis Excellency Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and the (hivm-nment of tin' Punjab, and to the common-sense, mutual 
forbearance and pulilic spirit of all concerned wbich have made it possible. 
T trust that your deliln'rat ions will complete a legislative act which will not 
only afford a just and satisfac'tory solution of the mattei’s it expressly coii- 
t('mplates, hut will also contrihut-e powejfidl 3 ^ to the re-union aud reconcilia¬ 
tion of div(‘rse aims in otlu*r sjdieres of interest which we all have equally at 
lieai't. If we j)ersevere and redouble our efforts in the ])ath of mutual for¬ 
bearance and undc'rstanding, 1 have oveyv confidence that the future will 
crown (uir labours. 

ddiis concludc's my observations on a I’eview of affairs in India as 1 find 
them on my return. My iiiaiii puri)osc in requc'stijig your attendance to-day 
was in ordc'r that 1 may address 3^)11 speciall 3 ' upon the events connected with 
my visit to fhigland. AVhen T received tlie iTnitation from TTis Majest 3’^’3 
(liovernment to return to England, 1 gladly availed myself of it. I had been 
in India ovei' four years and had seen sc'veral changes of Govornmciit in Eng¬ 
land during this short ju'T-iod. A Geiu'ral Election in the Autumn had just 
instalb'd a lU'W (ioveimment in ofllce- -tlu^ fifth with which 1 have had the 
privilc'gc' of sening. It seemed to me eminently desirable in the interests of 
India, that 1 should fake the opportiniit 3 ’^ lor the first time afforded to one 
holding my high office. During my stay in England T had nian 3 ^ conferences 
and discussions with the Secrotai\y of State, and I also had the great advan¬ 
tage of representing the situation in Tndia, as T conceived it, to the Prime 
Minister and also to the Cabinet. Towards the end of 1113 ^ visit the Secretary 
of State made an important pronouncement in the House of Lords upon 
Indian affairs. The speech undoubtedly aroused unusual interest in Parlia- 
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ment and the country. It was the first review by the Secretary of State of 
the general situation in India since lie had assumed his high office, and it had 
been deferred until after the conclusion of the conference:! with me. In ad¬ 
dition, it passesscd a special attraction by reason of the forceful personality 
and intellectual capacity of the Secretary of State. You will have obseiwetl 
that His Lordship w*as careful to state that ho was not announcing, or j)ur- 
porting to announce, decisions or conclusions. Nevertheless, it cannot he 
doubted that his survey of the situation formed an ini])ortant event in fho 
history of ])olitical development in India. It was made after careful study 
of the i)](>hlems and after full consideration of the views which T had presented 
in numerous confei'encos as the i-esult of my experience in India. The sp('(‘ch 
in the House of Lords was folloAved almost immediately hy a debate in tli ' 
House of (V)mnioie. J do not know whf'ther many of you have had the op]>or 
tunity ol staidying the re])ort of the debate, wdiich was of special intt'rc'st 1o 
India, ft. shnw't‘d, as it ap\>ea,red to me, a growing appreitation and a 
sym])ath('tic umlerstanding of the complexifies and difticultii's of Indian poli¬ 
tical problems. You wall have gathered from the Jhirliann'ntary ix'ports that 
the general lines of the pronouncement w'cre not seriously cliallenged in the 
British Barliainimf. 1 confess that 1 have therefore been somewhat disappoint¬ 

ed, on a jierusal of reported speeches of political leaders in India and of 
articles in the public Press, to find that the speech has been received in some 
quarters in so critical a spirit. The impression on my mind is that its im¬ 
portance and value to India have not been sufficiently appreciated. ,1 look 
upon the Secretary of State’s address as a message of sympathetic encouragi.'- 
ment to India, af least to those who are desirous of advancing to res[)onsihI(' 
self-governineni wnthiri the British Empire. It is an emphatic ijidication that 
political opinion in England stands firm upon tin' dc'clarations made in 19]7 
and in 1919 without distinction of political parties. 

I shall endeavour to place before yon a survey of the situation as it 
presents itself to mo to-day. 1 trust I am not too optimistic in my belief 
that a temperate examination of the jirohlems in an atmosfihere free from 
suspicion and prejudico may lead to more earnest and sincere co-op('ration 
and good-wdll from Indian politicians. 1 cannot hoin^ to convince all sections 
of those who take an interest in public affairs. But if we are to advaneo 
towards a solution of our problems, wo must get rid of the elements of bitter¬ 
ness and suspicion, wdiich breed their evil progeny alas! too rapidly, and try 
whether the .spirit of good-wdll may not prove a solvent for difficulties which 
have hitherto seemed to defy solution. 

I would ask those who may differ from me to bend their minds for a 
moment towards me, and to weigh observations based upon the ex])ei jenec 
of a life-time and applied to Indian affairs by one who claims to he devoted 
to India ifnd her interests. 

I came to India charged with the duty of helping to establish the Iteformed 
Constitution and of assisting the country along the road of advance mapped 
out in the declaration of August 1917. The first great measure in pursuance 
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of the new j)oliry had been embodied in an Aet of Parliament. It was un¬ 
fortunate thjit this new system was launched at a period when the atmosphere 
was cliarg(!d witli ])iti.ernoss and animosity. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
the difhculties it encountered from the moment of its birth. They are still 
fn^sh ill oiir minds. It suffices for the moment to recall that it met with 
d<'t(wmiued opjiositiou from certain sections of the community, directed at 
first frojii without the Councils and latterly also from within. Kemember that 
tliis was a newly-fashioned C'onstitution—indeed a constitutional experiment 
withoui. precedent—designed to meet the peculiar complexities of the situation 
in Tmlia. It had no doubt its imperfections, but it was the prodmd of deep 
tliou;i;ht and the oiiUonu' of a, ^{muine desire on the part of the British Parlia- 
numt 1,0 pjve (dfet i lo (lui ]iatriotic aspirations of Indian political leaders and 
io iiiiliali' a sy.di'in ol r.<‘lf-j.;ovm-ninp; institutions. Much of the criticism 
dir('.(.‘ted a<i:aiii.>t liu' ('onsi i I u (ion was f hsirly in the nature of a protest against 
tin’! rc'lu.sal to grant (■omi>lele self-government at one stop. But the ratd^s of 
tli(‘ ( j'liics w('ro also sw('ll<-d by those who argued that the S 3 ^stem did not 
luli'd the intemtions of its auihoi-s and sulfercul from obvious defects which 
should be rcnio\('d. d’ln\s(' charge's deseiw'ed examination, and after three 
.\'eai‘s’ expiu itmce ol' I he mov Constitution my (government, wdth the approval 
of Mis Majivsty's (JoA’crnment, decided ihat inquiry should be made not with 
a, view to altering llu' stiuctuug hui, for the purjmse of determining whether 
a,ny measuit's could be devised wliei’eby Ihe system might work more smoothly 
and (dneiently, Tlu'se [n'ol»!ems wt*rc examined by the Reforms Inquiry (Jom- 
niittee, lo wdiosii labouis holli my Coveriiment a,nd all those who are interested 
in the working ol I In* (jonstitntion owe a debt of grat itude. 1 regret that the 
mmnbers of i,he (Joniiiiittee weie unable lo come to unanimous conclusions. 
'Idle Majoiity havt* made a series of recommendatious wdiich taken broadly 
iipiu'ar to I)(‘ aidviiowb'dged as suggi'sting improvements on the existing jirac- 
ti(('. Tlu\> are lashioiK'd wiib a. gmininc desire io improve the present 
macliinery. I do not ol course cbiim for tlnun infallibility or deny Unit they 
must be <‘xamjned in (U'iail with some tare. My (Government are ])reparod 
to accept ill Mib.>laii((' i lu' view oi (be Ma jority that the Ckmstitution should 
lie maintaiiu'tl and amended uluu-e necessarv in oi’der to remove dcJects in its 
working on (lie lines r(‘eomniended by them. My (ioveiJiincnt cannot at pre¬ 
sent commit jlscJt to all indiv idual recommendations or to the form or method 
by which they should he carried into tdloct, inasmuch as there has not been 
sulhcit'iit lime lor full cousideralion of them with the autlioritios concerned, 
or e.ven by mt‘ with my Council. An oivjvortunity will be afforded to the 
Legislature loi dt'hating this jiolicy and every consideration will be given to 
the views prc'scnteil lo ns hei<»re final conclusions are reached. 

'Idle Minority, consisting of gentlemen whose views are entitled to receive, 
and have received, the most earefnl examination of myself and my Gov^ernmont 
and —let me add—^of Lord Birkenhead, liave stated that they have no objection 
to many of the jiroposals of their colleagues, but they were unable to accept 
the repoj’t of the Majority betanise they desire to progress more rapidly and 
by different methods. In their opinion no substantial results will be produced 
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by the process of amendnient of defects recommended by the Majority. Briefly, 
the Minority ask whether the Constitution should not be put on a permanent 
basis with ])rovisions for automatic progress in the future', and they are in 
favour of a system of Provincial autonomy. They press for an early inquiry 
with a view to fulfilling these as])irations. To the subject of Provincial auto¬ 
nomy I shall return later. It is sufficient to say at this stage that the Minority, 
mindful ol the terms of reference, do not present it as a practical and fully 
consitlered scheme, hut (;ontent themselves with putting it forward as an ideal. 
The sieps for its attainment clearly demand further investigation. In ellect 
there!ore the recommmidations of the Minority amount to a demand tor an 
early ami autlioritativc' inquiry with a view to a revision of the Constitution. 
Tin- issue at the moment between them and the Government of India is largely 
one of tin e for t he appointment of a CV'unmissiou. It has been laid down in 
tile Government of India Act that in 1929, that is in four years from the 
jiresent tame, there must ho a full iiujuiry into the Constitution such as the 
Minority dosirm But the Minority say that iliey wish the iiKpiiry to take 
plac(‘ at an etirly date. I understand their impatienee, hut my Governimmt 
and I, after most carefully w(‘ighing their views, have reached tlio conclusion 
thal the moment for ati inquiry has not yet arrived. 

1'he impliry contenqilatod by the Act will he a genuine and an inqiartial 
inquiry. Nothing will be prejudged. It will proceed upon the fa(‘ts of the 
situation as ascertained upon the evidence produced to tlie trihuiial. And 
here f must; remind yon of the words of the preamble to the Government of 
fndia Aef, whieli have already been qnotisi by the Secretary of State; “ And 
wdicrcas the action of Parliament in such matters i>iust ho guided by the co¬ 
operation re.^eived from those on whom new opportunities of service wdii ho 
conferred, and by ttio extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
rejiosed in tbeir sense of responsibility.” If those are to be the prim‘i[)les 
to guide the Commission to its judgment, i cannot think, as a friend oi India, 
that it should eommenee its inquiries immediately. If the judgment of the 
British Parliament were to be pronounced upon the present evidence, J fear 
tliat it could but result in disappointment. 1 have not abandoned hope that 
as tile days proceed evidence of a spirit of co-oporation may yet bo forthcoming 
from that laigi' section of political oiiiuion wliich has hitherto stood aloof, 
and that it may be manifested that the jiolitical attitude of those who have 
hitherto declined io shoulder any responsibility may undergo a change. I 
know that there is a scliool of thought in India which preaches incessantly 
that nothing is to be won from England save by force or threats. Believe me, 
that is a iirofound mistake, and if persisted in, cannot but embitter the 
relations of the two countries. The Reforms took their origin in England in 
a spirit of good-will, not of fear, of optimism, not of opportunism. The his¬ 
tory of the last few years has damped the hopes and dimmed the expectations 
of many of those in England who wish India well. But thost? hopes can be 
rekindled, those expectations can be recreated, if India shows the hand of 
friendship instead of menace. 
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Blit while* T <a 77 i sure tliat the present would be a most inappropriate moment 
1c> hold th(‘ stsitiitory inquiry, I wish to ro-omphasise what was made abun¬ 
dantly ])hiin by the Sec retary of State in his speech that there is no sxiecial 
sanetiiy attaching to the year 1929. The re-examination of the Constitution 
m:iy take place at any time, not later than 1929, when the British Government 
aia* ])(‘rsuaded that there has been genuine co-operation of the resjionsible 
Indian political leadc^rs in working the existing Constitution, and when suth- 
x:i('iit exjierience of these new and still largely untried conditions has been 
gathered to form the basis of a considered judgment and to enable yiroposals 
for tho future to he made with some confidence. Is it not worth while to makci 
a real attenifit to wijie out ])ast controversies and to unite in an effort to test 
lln^ system at orcNsent established? In the Secretary of State’s words—‘‘ We 
dc'sire and ie(|uest good-will, nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet 
with that ge.ncu'ous fric^ndshi]) whicdi is near and dear to our hearts.” The 
desire to liolp India along the road indicaited remains unchanged throughout 
Gmic'raJ l^lh'ctions and new Administrations. 1 had ojiportunities of discussion 
with many leaders of jioJitical thought in England of varied political views. 
Throughout 1 was impressed on the one hand by the sympathetic good-will 
manifestcHl towards India and Indians generally, and on the other, by the 
determination not to be hurried by threats into jiremature concessions. I 
have long been confident that it is through friendly co-operation alone that 
India will advance to the ultimate goal desired. The events of the recent 
y(*ars and my visit' to England have served to confirm this view. T most 
oar riestly (;ominend it as a policy to the Legislature and to the country. 

1 believe that the xiresent moment is specially favourable for a combined 
ell'ort to work the (k^nstitution. Since the Committee reported, two new 
facl-ors hav(‘ sujiervened which should be an encouragomont to a new departure, 
and are well woi’thy of your consideration. Among the many Jiandicajis under 
which tlu‘ new system hirs suffered, none perhaps was greater than the finan¬ 
cial stringency which dogged its early years. Tn administration a policy with¬ 
out resources is barren. Too often the Ministers found that from lack of 
money they could not give effect to their ideas in the field of government 
transferred to their charge. Hamxierod by financial difficulties they were 
ex])osiHl to the criticism of liaving achieved nothing. Fortunately, the period 
of financial stringency, the legacy of the War, seems to bo passing away. 
'I’llis year my Government has been able to make a notable beginning in the 
rx niission of Provincial conf ribuiions, and thereby to place at the disposal of 
vai ious Broviuc'-es additional resources, a large jiart of which it may he hoped 
will he available for tfie amelioration of social conditions and for nation- 
luiildiiig activities- in short for those branches of the administration which 
Lave been transferred to pojnilar control. I trust that these new resources 
will streiigtlieu the position of Ministers. 

There is one other change of importance which I must not omit to mention. 

} confess J have been surjirised to find that so little public attention has been 
directed to one of the proposals of the Lee Commission, the practical effect 
of which will soon begin to make itself felt. It bad been one of the complaints 
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of Ministers that the orpjanisation of their superior services tlirouj^h which 
tlieir departments were administered lay not in their hands, but in ihose of 
the Becretary of State. It was the latter who recruited them, and who deter¬ 
mined their rates of pay and their numbers. We are now takiiij:; st(’i)s to 
give effect in this respect to the ])rinciple laid down by the Joint Scdect C^)m- 
mittee of Parliament, that Ministers should have the fullest opportunity of 
managing that field of government which was entrusted to their care. Uo- 
(^ruitment by the Secretary of State for the Indian Educational Service, the 
Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings 
and Boads Branch of the fnditan Service of Engineers and in Bombay and 
Burma for the Indian Forest Service has ceased. In these important branches 
of the administration the Ministers will be authorised to start building u]) l)y 
new reennitment their own Provincial Services, subject only to smh restiic- 
tlons us experience shows to be necessary for safeguarding the integrity, tho 
independt'ucc', and the efhcicncy of Public Services. The problem ]>resent(',d 
by the Indian Medical Service is mort difficult, but here too the principle of 
establishing Provincial Medical Services has been acce[)ted, subject to certain 
conditions which are still under consideration. The combined effect of these 
changes will become increasingly apparent o\ery year, and T am sure that 
what seems to me at present to he an inadispiate appreciation of their im])orl- 
ance will rapidly disa])}jear. 1 caninn pass from these observations on tho 
futiij-c of the Services without placing on record iny high ap})reciation of tho 
loyal assistance which has been rendered by tho members of the Services and 
will, I am cofiviiieed, continue to he rendered in the working of the new Con¬ 
stitution. Wh'tbout thenr help, difficulties already serious enough would Iiave 
hwn stupendous, if not insuperable. 

For the reasons indicated above, 1 believe that, the syslein of Dyarchy 
will be found to woi k in future more ofliciently and smoothly, and Ministers 

will in these resjmets no longer liave the semblance of ground for complaint 

that tho i)Owcr and resi)onsibility entrusted to them are impaired by other 
influenc(;s. In any event, 1 have no doubt it is too early yet to pronounce a 
final vai-dict as to failure or success. On a careful suivcy of the whole situa¬ 
tion a,nd study of tiio reports of the Local Governments F come to (be conclu¬ 
sion tliat f)yarchy, whatever its deficiencios may bo, Jias so far proved more 

Biiccosslul in its operations than some of its friends and most ol its critics 

could have expected. We shall be in a far l>etter ])osition and in a compara¬ 
tively short time to form a final judgment, if the system is worked in tho 
future with general g«)od-will and co-operation. 

In a notable passage in his speech Lord Birkenhead disclaimed on behalf 
of the British Parliament any monopoly in tho art of framing Constitutions 
and he invited Indians to contribute, if they could do so, their own solution. 
He invited them- to quote his words—“ to produce a Constitution which 
carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement among the great peoples 
of India.He gave the assurance that such a contribution to our problems 
would nowhere be resented, but would on the contrary be most carefully 
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examined by the Government of India, by himself and by the Commission when¬ 
ever that body may be assembled. The time which may elapse before re¬ 
examination of the Constitution, whenever that may happen, could not be 
bettor occupied by ])ublic men in India than by devoting serious practical 
thought to these problems. The British people, working on their own experi¬ 
ence, have sot up institutions in India based on Western models. The aspira¬ 
tions of Indian politicians, as I understand them, are directed towards the 
establishment of responsible self-government within the Empire as the ulti- 
jmite goal. Responsible self-government based on Parliamentary institutions 
is the product of Western thought and experience. It is often contended 
that we are seeking to arrive at the final destination by imposing ideas on 
India wliich are alien io its genius. We are not wedded to our own particular 
methods of a1 taming our object. Whatever may be proi)Osed will be the 
subject of most- careful examination by the Government of India, and even¬ 
tually by the Clommission before it is submitted to the British l^arliameiit. 
The Commission should know whether there is any general consensus of opinion 
among the various classes and communities of India as to the direction in 
whieli the development of self-government within the Empire should be sought. 
Should we persevere in our profiosed course or is there an alternative line of 
advance which would be more in accordance with Indian ideas and would 
receive tlie supjiort of the numerous interests concerned? If any alternative 
metliods aio to he suggested, much liard thinking is required. Constitutional 
])roblems are not solved by a plirase. Account must be taken of unjiaralleled 
complexilh's—diversities of race, diversities of religion, striking diversities ol 
int(^ll(^ctual deveiojimeiit and a. social organisation which separates classes 
with a. rigidity unknown in any other great country, it must bo kept steadily 
in mind that it is a })rimary duty of Government to provide security against 
extc'rnal aggression and to preserve peace and order within its territories, 
and in India it is imperative that adequate means should be devised for the 
protection of Minorities. No greater problem in self-government has ever 
been set helore a people. No [irohlem has ever more assuredly required accu¬ 
rate and practical thinking. 

There are many in India at the present moment who hold the solution 
]i(vs in Provincial autonomy. Tlie princijile that local atfairs should be ad- 
mi iiislored by JaK;al (hiveriimeiits is one that commands general accoijtaiice. 
But if we ai'e to avoid disiiitegratioii—a danger that the history of India 
('oiistantly emphasises—there must, in my judgment, be a strong Central 
Government capable of exercising a legitimate degree of suiiervisioii and 
f;ontro!. The relations of such a Government to a number of so-called auto¬ 
nomous Provincial Governments have not yet been thought out. It can 
scarcely bo contemplated even by the most ardent friends of Provincial 
autonomy that there sliould be nine or more, and as some contend many 
more, separate and independent Provincial Governments entirely free in all 
directions from supervision and control. Before any scheme of Provincial 
autonomy could be established, the functions that should be entrusted to them 
And the degree of supervision and control to be exercised over them must be 
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explored with patience. Horn is an unlimited field of work waiting for those 
who, like the Minority of the Roforins Inquiry Coininittee, believe that the 
present Constitution must be radically amended. Meantijne close contact 
with the practical working!: of the present machine will provide a useful cor¬ 
rective as-iinst too great an obsession with theory, which history show’s to be 
a danger ever lurking in waiit for Iho drafter of Constitutions. 

Before 1 close I would draw’ attention to an attitude not unconinion among 
politicians that the programme and conditions of advance laid d(nvn in the 
preamble of the Governim'iit of India Act are a humiliation i,o India in that 
the prescription of successive stages and the testing of each stage by results 
is a reflection on the capacity of Indians. Bo it reiuemlau-ed that Ave are 
engaged on a pi'obloni new to India and new also to tlu'. British Parlianamt. 
I think tile nature of the prohUmi as it presents itself to the llritisli p('<)])Ic is 
ikU fillip apxireciated by tlnee Avho express themselves as huniilinled. ^riie> 
assume that ihe path to self-govcrumeut lies along broad metalled road, and 
that if tliey (;ou!d only he iri'iul fr<*nt lh(‘ impediments and restj-ictions im- 
jiosed by the jiresent form of governnient, Uiey could run safely, rajddly and 
directly to their goal. To my mind the iirobhmi presents itself under a dill’t'r 
ent figure. 1 think rathm* of a, man (licking his Avay through iinexjilored 
regions t("'’ards his di'stinatiou Aviiich glitnmeu-s faint, hut clear* in tJie distance. 
Ho halts on firm ground and seeks the nexf s[>ot to wdiicli ho can safely (Uitrust 
himself. A rash ste]) may migulf him or delay his jirogre^ss imhdinitrdy. His 
advance may not be rapid, but it is wadi and surely ])lanned. As he advances, 
experience teaches him io distinguish moie certainly and quickly the, firm 
ground from the treaebt ioiu. surfa,ce. And so be wans to bis ultimate goal. 

(hmtlemeii, if I may stiUKi' a, x>ersoiial note, the natural tcuau ol iny pm’iotl 
of office is l ajiidly ajiiiroa'-linig, a ml my luture ojiporf uuitaes of addressing you, 
the Memlitrs of the Indian ja*gislature, mn.st necessarily be few. 1 havi^ 
s])okeu to >'ou to-day front iht> conviction of my lioart—i ti'ust without rousing 
a tinge of bitterness or animosity. I have e\i>resseil to you the thoughts of 
one who, vviiatever mistalwcs or error’s lie may have committed, lias a waim 
affection for Jndia and a deep devotion io her inteiests. Kor these reasons 
I have been desirous of carrying yon with me <ilong the only avenue wdiicdi, 
ill my judgment, can lead to the Promis(‘d Land—to the proud lu'ights of 
India’s destination. It is my earnest jirayer that India, with the eo-oneration 
of all of us—of every race, eommiinity and interest—that wish lier well, may 
avoid the it falls that beset her path and w’in through to the goai to which 
her face is set. 
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Phi:8s (communique and Corbespondenok regarding Indians in South 

Africa. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Dpi'Artment of Education, Health and Lands. 

(Oversells.) 

Si7nla, the 23rd April 1926. 

1 *ress Coin in v iiiq u e . 

On IVibi unry 17th last the Guvcrnuiciit of India j)\iblishcd the covrespoiid- 
eiice w’bicb bad j>a.sHed between tlieni and the Soiitli African Government 
snu-e Api'il Hth, 192b, re^ardin^i; the Indian question in South Africa. riie 
jiUpt'rs t'hen published showed tliat the Government of India, beinp; gravely 
(onceriKHl at the series of ordinances curtailing Indian civil and economic 
rights and |)iivileges recamtly passed in South Afri(;a, took the initiative in 
suggesting a conference between tlunr representatives and representatives of 
tljti hjiion Govcrjirnent as a j)r(’liminary to the formulation of a comprelicnsive 
Indian j)oJicy in South Afri(*a wliieh would afford an aci^eptable solution of 
llie u [i()I(? question. The Union Goveininient, however, saw difliculties in the 
V ay of acc.eptiug this suggestion and decided that a preferable course was to 
pni forward in the form of a bill the alternative j)roposals for dealing with 
tlie Indian question which tlu'y favoured. This bill, which is known as the 
Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) 
Ldll, Avas inti*oduced into the House of Assembly last July. In order to 
plac(' the GoA’^ernment of India in a j)Osltion to apjjreciate the circumstances 
which bad led iijj to the bill and to make repT'osentations regarding it with 
special reference to the general question of alleviating diicct (‘Oinpetition 
between Asiatics and Europeans, they agreed that the (Government of India 
slieiild send a deputatioii to South Africa to enquire into and report on the 
ecemomie condition and general position of the resident Indian community 
in South Africa and to form an appreciation of their wishes and requirements. 
The deputaiion sailed on November 25th, 1925, and its preliminary report w^as 
leccived in India early in January. On the basis of the facts disclosed in 
that report, the Government of India felt justified in renewing their proposal 
for a round table eonferenee and pressed that, if that proposal was still 
unac(;e])tahle there wiis a case for a fresh enquiry before the proposed legis¬ 
lation was proceeded with. Neither of these suggestions commended them¬ 
selves to the Union Government, who, however, expressed their willingness 
to give the Govemmemt of India an opportunity of placing the case of the 

i ) 
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Indian community in South Africa fully before them by offering to take 
the course of proposing the reference of the Areas Reservation Bill to a 
Select Committee before, instead of after, the second reading, in order that 
the Indian objections to the Bill might bo heard in respect, of its principles 
as well as of its details. This offer the Government of India accepted, and 
their de})utation api)eaied before the Select Committee early in March and 
piesented the Indian ca.se against the Bill on broad g?'ounds of principle. 
Tn the meantime it appeared from the report of the 3x)eoeh in which the 
Minister of the Interior had moved that the Areas Reservafion Bill bo 
referj'cd to n Selc(‘t Committee that ihe Union Goveinnj^'iit wore possibly 
under some misapprehension regarding the attitude of the Government of 
India towards a. round talile contcrence. They therefore again addressed the 
Union Go^'ernInent jiointing out that they were as anxious as ever to 
pariicijiate in a lound taljle conference and had no desire to limit the scojie 
of its discussions in the manner which the Minister seemed to suppose. lu 
r(.])ly to this eonunuiiication the Union Government stated that they were 
pjcjiared lo take such steps as were still at tluur disposal to keep the door 
open for a fuither eonsideration of the Indian question provided that they 
l;ad an assuranee of the j)rohability that the prol>lem would he rinilly and 
effectively s^dved through the iiist*'umeiitality of a eouferenee. This evidence 
that tlie Union Government w'ere no longer averse to the idea of a Conference 
CO] la in terms was welcomed hy the Govei nment of India who ex])i’essed 
themselves as etjiially anxious that ihe eouferenee, if arranged, should ]iot 
pro\’e ahoitive and ])ressod the view that the riglii method of arriving at a 
real and efieetive solution of the Indian cpn\stion would he for both i)arties 
to enter tlu' eonlerenee without being (•ommitled in advance to any parti(>ular 
solution of tlie questions at issue. '^Fhey suggested that the Union Ministers 
nught confer informally with the Leader of the Indian dcquitatioii in order 
to ascertain whether the obstacles in the way of a confereueo could not be 
overcome. The sugggesied conversations took place at Capetown early in 
..^pril and resulted in a better understanding and appreciation of tlie 
lespective points of view and difliculties of the two Governments. The 
Taiioii Government have im})ressed u])on the* Government of India that public 
oj>injon in South Africa would not view with favour any sotikunent which 
did not liold out a reasoiiahle prospect of safeguarding the maintenanee of 
western standards of life by just and legitimate means and on this basis 
have .igreed to enter a conference the recommendations of which will he 
subject to coulirmatioii by the Governments of both countries. They have also 
agreed, subject to the approval of the Union Parlij’ment, to postpone further 
pr('gress with the Ai’eas Reservation Bill until the results of the conference 
are available. The basis on which the conference will be held is erabedied 
in tin; following formula which has been accepted by both Governments; 

“The Government of the Union of South Africa and the Government of 
India have been further in communication with cadi other regarding the 
best method of arriving at an amicable solution of the Indian problem. 
The Government of the Union have impressed upon the Government of India 
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tiiat public opinion in Africa will not view with favour any settlement 

which does not hold out ri reasonable prospect of safeguarding the maintenance 
of Western standards ol life by just and legitimate means. The (Government 
of India are prepared to assist in exploring all possible methods of settling 
the Asiatic (luestion and have offered to onier into a (conference with the 
Union Government for tlie ptirj>ose. Any jiroposal that the Conference might 
make would bo subject to confirmation by the Governments of the Uno 
countries. The Union Government have accepted the ofler of the Govern¬ 
ment ol India, and in order to ensure that the conieience should meet under 
the best aus])ices, have decided, subject to the approval ol the Select Com- 
ndttc'O and Jhxrliament, not to proceed further with tbe Areas Keservation 
and Immigration, a,nd Registration (Further Provision) Bill until the results 
of the (fonfeieiice are available.” 

It is antici])at(a.I that tbe (lonfeience will take })lace before the end of 
■^lie yeaj-. 'I'he Indian deiniLation wliose action has largol}^ contributed to the 
bettei' ujiderst-anding ol the problem on both sides, vvliieli is reflected in the 
pi'osent j)osition ol the (jueslion, xvill sail from Delagoa Bay on April LlSth 
h_v the S.S. “ Karapai'a.” 

FuHTllKK COllUKSeONnKNCK lilOTVVKKN TFIF GoVEUNiMTNT Ol InDIA AND lltK 

Goveiinmknt Ol THK Union ok tSouTii Africa rfgvrdtn'o tiif position of 

Tndivns in South Afrk'\. 

( 20 ) 

Tc.ii’oi'am io the (^oret noi-iJvnernl of Sovih Africo. Cupvfown, No. 136-^^'.. 

(Idfed Delhi, the 201 h Fehruory 1920. 

Government of India understand from reports wliieh they liave r('ceived 
that the Alinister of Interior in his speech moving tliat the Aieas Tvc^scrvation 
Bill he refei’red to Select (k)ramittce before so(;oiid reading siatc'd that tlu^ 
Government of India had been informed by the Union Government that, 
wliile tliey were not ()[)i)Osed in principle to a Hound d'able Gonfcrence, 
the discussions must inclndo (piestion of ways and means reqLiir(Ti to make 
file sebemo of voluntary repatriation of Indians more effective. Had Govern¬ 
ment of India agreed to this point being included in agenda Round Table 
Conference would have been held. But as we did not see our way to agree 
to discussion of this particular point. Union Government could not agt ^ o 
to conference, 

2. If Dr. Malan has been (correctly reported, we fear that there has been 
sc-me misunderstanding regarding our attitude on this point. In our tele¬ 
gram, dated October 9th, we made it clear that a conference of which the main 
object was to expedite Indian repatriation was not contemplated by us. WV 
iievertlieless indicated that we were prepared to discuss the working of the 
existing s^^stem of voluntary repatriation and maintained the same nttitiide 
in subseciuent communications. We have never refused to include the ques¬ 
tion of repatriation as above described within the scope of discussion of pro- 
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posod conferenc^e. AVe are as anxious as ever to participate in a Round Table 
Conference which would include repatriation question limited as above stated 
witliin its scope. 

3. We should be very grateful if Minister of Intoi ior vvo^ld tak(‘ an «:‘arly 
<)j)portunity of dispelling the mi sconce j)tion to which, fear, his speech may 
have given rise. We understand that the “Cape Times” in a leading article 
on February 18th has already taken the point that the attitude of tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India in refusing to discuss voluntary repatriation made the hohling 
of conference impossible. We are most anxious to secure an unj)rejudiced 
reception for the statement which our representative's will shortly make 
before tbt' Select Coinmitt('e and arc confident that Youi- iixcelb'ncy’s Minis¬ 
ters will understand our de.siio to remove any misapprehension which might 
l>os.s!l)ly projudieo public opinion against the cas%' which tliey will present. 


( 21 ) 

Ti'Lvijram jioin flip Govoiwr-d nicnil of SmtGi Ifrim, Ga pcfuirn, daffil ihe 
10th (rncirrd Jllh) ISttirch lOlO. 

\onr telegram dated 2otli February. 135-Overseas. My Ministc'i's desire 
to state that in their oj)ini()n ik' discr(‘])ancios exist between the statements 
of tlie Minister of tlie Interior in tlu Assembly to vbieli you refer and the 
.actual eoursi' of negotiation^ as jevealed in the published eorrespondenco. 

Reference to my telegrams dated IGth dune 1025 and 2Ith September 
1025 must ill tlieir view remove all })()ssil)le doidits. Tt. was clearly the 
attitude of tbe Union (fovurnment that, no conference, howener resta*ie.t('d in 
sco[>e, ivas |)ossiblc unless some' (b'linilc' prospc'ct was held out hei'oi'tdiand Ihat 
it would result in a considerable rednclion of the Indian pojiidation. 'Fhoy 
turtlicr ilearl}^ intimated ibal. thev welcomed tentative and provisional ]>ro- 
posaJs to tliis effect and tliat tlieir attitude with regard to bolding of a con¬ 
ference would eventually depend ui)Ou tbe nature and practicability of any 
lep.ali i.'i'ion sebeme offered as a b.asis for further .iismissi nw: at mk li con¬ 
ference. 3’iiey even went so far as to suggest ihe partieiilar form of additional 
inducements which, witli tbe assistance and eo-o[>oraiion of Goiernment of 
India, miglit be ofiered to Indians as a part of such repatriation sebomG 
besides agreeing to inclusion of at least one other imjiortant aspect of Indian 
juoblem which bad been put forward by your Government within range of 
j;roposed conference. 

It was only after the Government ol India bad intimat'^'d in your telegram 
of 9th October 1925, that they did not intend to exjiloia* pnssibilitiis of more 
effective rci^atriation witli the object of bringing about a considerable 
reduction of the Indian pojmlation but wished merely to confine themselves 
to helpful suggestions in connection with the existing repatriation (scheme?) 
that further attempts on the part of Union Government to arrive at a satis¬ 
factory basis for a conference were dropped. My Ministers accept the 
.:issurance expressed in the second paragraph of your telegram that the real 
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attitude of the Governnient of India has been misunderstood by them. They 
also notf‘ t})at aceoidiinr to Your Excellency’s telegram, dated the 26th Novem¬ 
ber 1925, it was clearly the intention of that Government to put forward 
definite proj)osaIs in connection with repatriation after thej^ had considered 
r( [H)rfc of their deputation to the Union. Under these circumstances my 
Ministers wisli to assure the Government of India that, provided they could 
fx' made to feel tliat they have the necessary assurance of the probability that 
the i)roldem will really and effectively be solved through instrumentality of a 
C’onferenco thus affording them a real basis for consenting to a round table 
c.onfcrence, tlu’y aie prepared to take smdi ste])s as are still at their disposal 
to keep the door open for a further consideration of the question. 

They trust that the (Jovernment of India will realize that the progress 
of th<' Hill through Uarlianumt cannot he held up unless su(‘h action can be 
ch‘a» ly just dic'd to Parliamc'ut and in the eyes of the peo})lo of South Africa 
hy natuic' and adeciuacy of the assuranc^o given and therefore unless Ministers 
arc^ ('nabled to point to some very d(‘finitc and substantial prospective^ results 
(o ho antiMl>ated from ])roposed Conferenre they cainnot contenii)Iate the 
possibility of agreeing at this stage' to holding of sut'h a Confcreiict'. 

Tiie Governiiu'nt of hulia will therefore understand that the assistance 
so tar c)fK'i-(‘d by thi'in in eoniH?ction with the system of repatriation at j)i‘csent 
obtaining is foi’ tho ))urpose of formulating a satisfactory ]»asis for a 
(^onU'reiico altogcl her iuadcMjuate. 


(2‘3) 

T(‘b'i/i(un f 0 {fic (lorcnior-dnoo'dl of SotiiJi Africa^ iUjpeiown ^ No. 2f>7-Os.y 
ihiiod the 26tk Marck 1926. 

Vour tolc'gram datcal March KUh. AVo liav(' not yet seen tc'xt of speech 
(h'li\c'red by Miiiislc'i- of Iritc'iior on Kc'hruaiy J7th, and ar<' tlieretore pjad 
to li'cc'ive assurance’ from A our E\e<‘lh'n<’y's (iove'vnment that it was in no 
way discre'jta lit with the' actual course' of lU'got la t lous. 

2. ^’our l'].\ce'ik'ncy's tclc'gram m.ike's it clear to us that Union (government 
are' not a\<‘rse' to idea of a ('onfereiK‘(' provided that they are satisfied 
that such c'onfe'rence will hold out detinite prosp<'et of leading to real and 
etfe'cti\<' solution of liulian ])roblem. We appreciate desire of A^our Kxcel- 
leiu v’s Miiiiste’is to obtain assurance on this point and to find a formula 
acceptable to your (h)\ernment and mine a.s basis of (Conference w’hich would 
enable discussions to he initiated. AA’e ourselves are equally anxious that 
if a coufercnee^ takes place, it should not j)rovo abortive or lead to misunder¬ 
standing and it is with this object in view that we desire that there 
should ho no misap]irehe'nsion about our own attitude. As we explained in 
cur telegram of October 9th, we are unable to agree to enter a conference of 
which the object would )>e‘ to effect a considerable reduction of the Indian 
population and we still adhere to this opinion. In our view the right method 
of arriving at a real and effective solution of the Indian question would bo 
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lor hotli parties to enter the conference without being coininittcd in advance- 
to any particular solution of the questions at issue. We ourselves should ('liter 
such a conference with the sincere intention of discussing frankly with tlio 
I rion Govt^rriinent all possible methods of settling the Asiatic question, of 
understanding the ddliculties whi(‘h have led to the present }K)li(‘y of South 
Atrican Government and of ex}jlaining our own dilhcultitvs in acquiescing in 
that policy and the olqects which we have in view’. In the atinosphtue of 
better mutual understanding which wo believe this exchange of views will 
establish, we art- hoj)eful that agreement may be rendered possible as to 
gt'iieral lines on which question can be linally settled. 

d. As jn’eliiniiiary ste[) we would suggest that I'nion Ministers might 
coi'sent to confer inlorinally wfth Leader of our deputation with a view to 
ascei'ta*ning whelher o)»stacles in way ol conleronce cannot bo overconu'. We 
caiiiiol of course agiee to invc'st Paddison with nlenipotentiary powers to act 
01 ] oui’ behalf and any arriingenient suggested after (‘onsnltation w'itli \onr 
L.xeellency’s Ministers w'ould be subjeet to our confirmation afk'r roc('i]>t by us 
of his rejjort and after disrussion with him. AVe are imjjressed with difliciilty 
of airiving at understanding by telegraphic eorn'siioiidenee and it is on this 
aeeount that wo propose personal dis(‘Ussion and have always held that 
conicrenc(' atfords most hoj»eful method of dealing with this (pic'stion. 

1. in the event of agreement being reached regarding Conlerence, meetings 
between reiiresentaLives of tins Government and of Union Government might 
(on\'cniently he held, either formally or informally, at time of meetings in 
Oefoher next ol Imperial C'onferenee or, il necessary, at an earlii'r datiu We 
assume that progress w ith regard to ponding legislation w ould he held up until 
Conierc'iice has had op[)ortnnity ot discussing (piestion in all its hc'arings. 


(23) 

Telegram from the Governor-Oenetal of Soalh Africa, dated ihe. Idfh. received 

Ulh) April 1926. 

In reply to yonr telegram, dated 26th Maridi, 2r>7-Os., my Ministers desire 
to inform Government of India that in coinidiaiiee with their request the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of the Interior have informally conferriHl 
w ith Mr. Paddison, Lc'ader, and Mr. Hajpai, Secretary, of deputation and that 
coiivt'rsations have undouhtodJy resulted in a mutually better undorstanding 
and appreciation of rt'sptn-tive points of view and diHiculties of the two 
Go\ ernnients, 

2. My Ministers do not (‘onsider the divergence in point of view or the 
diffieulties so great that it should he deemed impossible to find a satisfactory 
basis for formal conversations, wdiich might lead to an amicable settlement, as 
long as it remains understood that sucli conversations shall on both sides be 
entered into and conducted wdth sincere desire and intention to co-operate in 
finding a real and effective solution of the Indian problem. Any conference 
which could justly be interpreted as a mere attempt from outside to ^ 
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provorit the Union Government from dealing with its own problems in its 
-own way will be res€3nted by the people of South Africa and is and will 
-fiontiiiue to be uiiacccptalile. 

‘1. As was j)ointed out in previous (‘orres])on(lcnce, the European coin- 
njunity in Soutli Africa consider that their economic position and civilization 
are seriously menaced liy the presence and unfair competition of Asiatics and 
the demand on their jiart that steps shall be taken without delay to counteract 
tliat nienaf;e is insistent and practically unanimous. This fact has been 
corroborated to fullest extent by evidence laid before the Sc‘lect Committee. 
My Ministers tlieri'foro wish to impress upon the Government of India that 
publics opinion in vSouth Africa will not view with favour any setth'ment 
which does i.ot hold out a reasonable prosjioct of safeguarding the mainten- 
anc(i of westi'rn standards of life by just and legitimate means. If the 
Goi'ernuKuit of India could accept ibis i>r(*s(‘ntation of jiosition as the correct 
run- and could furtlKT ex])ress their willingness to assist in exploring all 
ja)ssibh‘ nudhods of settling the Asiatic, (pu^st,ion, tlie Union Government will 
1)0 ready to accept tludi' offer lo (‘nliu’ into a Confei'enc(‘ foj- the ])iirposc. 
-tuy jirojiosal wiiicU such a. (\)id’er(Mice might make would be subject to c-on- 
firmation by tiie (ioveirruenls of the two countries. 

I. In ord('r to ensure that the (Conference, if finally agraod upon, should 
meet under l)(‘st auspices my Ministi'rs liave decided, subject to the ajiproval 
oi tlu'. Stdcct Committee* and Jhniiament., not to juoceed furtlu'r wdth the 
Areas Kc‘S(u \ atioii and Immigration and Hegisti'ation (Ibiither Provision) 
Hill iiiilil results of Coidereiice nu* availahlt* 

d. Should tlie ^'('])l^ ol tlie Go\ei iiimuit of India be fax oui able and final 
agrc'i'uuuit in n'gard (*> (la* holding of a (krideMUiei' he reached my oVlinisters 
siiggi'st such agi'cciiicnl slodi be (‘inlxrdied in following i(*rms which ( oitld form 
basis and be inclinh'd lo any ollicial joililic slateim^nt to lie made at a later 
date. ‘''rin* (Soxernmeni ol I’nion ol Sonlb .M rica and (bixmnmciit of 
India have lieeii turlbm in eonimnnieal ion with ea<-b other ri'garding ibe bf st 
mcdliod of ariiving at an amicable solution of Indian iiroblem. The Govein- 
ment of the Union liax'e inijncsst'd ujion (iJovei nnient of India that ftiihlic 
(.pinion in South Africa will not xiew' with favour any sctlbmu'nt xvlii(;b do(*s 
not hold out a j*easonable }>]‘ospcct of saleguarding I b(5 maintenance of 
\v(‘stern standards of lile b\ just and h'giiimate means, 'the Goxernnieut of 
India are jireparcd to assist in exjiloiing all possible methods of settling 
Asiatic' ipiestion and have ollered to enter into a Conference with the Union 
for tlie pui'iiose. Any jirojiosal tliat Conference might make would be subject 
to eoiifirmation by the Governments of the txvo countries. Tin* Union Govern¬ 
ment have JK'cepted olfm- of Government of India and in order to ensure that 
ConlcreiU'e should meet under best auspices have decided, subject to approval 
of Select C'Omiiiittee and Ihirliament, not to proceed furiher xvith Areas 
Jteservation and Immigration and Kegistration (Further iVovision) Bill 
^intil results of (Conference arc available.” 
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6. ^ view to the limited time of Selcet fCommittoc and in rdor that 

they may enabled to make tlie ne.eessary recommendation my IMinistei^r 
will be glaj h lie favoured with an early reply. 

(IM) 

Tdegrar)i to the (Jovernor-id'neml of South Afiicd, Capetown, No. 277, 
(iafed the J7i}i April 1926. 

Your telegram dait'd Aj)rll Idih. We h‘arn with great satisl’aetien that 
conversations hetween ^'our !'ix('i'lie:i(\\ \ Alinistois and the lj(‘,?der and Sia.re- 
iary ot ouj- deputation lone It'd in a hi llor mideistaiiding and apjueeiatioji of 
tile resptH‘Li\e jtnint.s ot \ U'W air! diHieuilies of tlu' tno (hu rmnumts and that 
as a r siiit of tlicin, I 'lioii (lo\('iniiieni ait* prt'pait'd to enici- into a ('on* 
lemriee us willi ohjt't I t»l t xpioi nig all pos'ehh' methods of srttlim’, 

A.siatie (piestion in Soulii Atjiva consistent witli niaiiii(*nanee of wcsleiu 
st/ndard td liie. \\\' ha\t' cointautly aflirnu'tl our ht'lit'! that (Vuderetas* 
idlords most lioiK'ful inethtal of d(‘ahn_'>, with thus (piestion, ,ind \\ e gladly 
tluretuic accept the jiroposal which is now made to us. 'I'ln* terms in which 
it is proposed to (‘inhody tin* agiecutfiit to hold a (loidVrc'iico alfoial, in our 
uiunion, a s^dtahle basis f(»r its proc('cdiui>, and have oui complct<‘ eoii- 
currenee. Wdi aceo}*t 1 he stataiia'iit o'' ^our Kxci'lU'uey’s (h)\(*r’iim('nt that 
public! ojiinion in South .Atrica would not \ i<‘vv with ia\mur any settlement 
wdiieh does not hold out a reasonahh' prospi'ct of safeguaidine the mainten¬ 
ance' of wc'sterii standaids ol iif4* i*y and legitimate' nu'iins, and foi’ our 

own jiart, will entc'r the Clonlereiict' with the* sincere* desiu' of co-ojierating 
W'itii luiion (tovc'innjeni. in iiiidiu"; solutio i of the Asiatic question which 
can he lionourahly acc(U)ted by liic (h)\cFnments and jaoples both of South 
Africa and of India. W'e. agic‘(‘ iurtlu'r that it is essential tluit any propo als 
that the* Conference may make should he suhjt'ct to (!ontinnatioii by tho 
Coveruments of both eonntries. 

li. It IS understood tliat in presenting rho re.port of tlic! Select Committco 
on the Areas Reservation Bill, JMiiiister of Jnteiior will aniioniic'o the agree¬ 
ment that has been arri\ed at hctwc'cn the two Governments and will move 
that Parliament should not proceed furthei’ with Un* Hill until n'siilt of 
Conference are available. We should he glad to know on what date this 
announcement wdll be made in order that, wa may arrange for 'simultaneous 
publication in this country. 
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^ C(>NC:JjIj HION OF SiK Cil AHLEg InNKS’ BfEBCH ON THE KaILWAY BuDGET. 

J are many otlnn- sii})ie(*ts mostly of an administrative or technical 
- <^}iar acter on vvliich J am tem|)ted (o dwell, hu<: J am afraid of wearying 
.the House and I v\il] bring my speec'li to a close. But Ix'foie 1 sit down, 
T slioiild hke, ii tin' Hous(‘ will allow' me, to indulge in a brief retrospect, 
/riiis is the last Ilailway hudget that J shall defend in tlio Indian Legislature, 
•ind it is natural that I should look ha<'k ov'er the tiva^ years u'ith which 
J havM3 Ix'cu (‘oniK'eted with Indian Bailways. INIy first year 1921-22 was 
OIK' ot tin' most disastrous yi'ars in the hisi.ory rif the Bailways. For the 
first- time since 19()S tlu'v had faded to ])ay their interest charges; indeed, 
the, n(*t loss ol the yc'ar amounteil to tlie <*normous sum of 9 crori's of rupees, 
'(’here was miieli to he» said in excuse for tin* Bailways. They had rc'iuh'red 
inagiiili(H*nt s('rvic(' during the war. Shortag<' ol tonnage had thrown on 
.them an unmens(‘ amount ol Tiallic which lormerly had gone hy sea, and 
tin'll* r('soiirec's li.id Ix'oii straiiiod to tin* ullt'niiosl. At tlu' saiiu' time, 
malt'iial and rolling stock hail Ix'en hard to ohtain, and the i*ad\s'ays liad 
eitii'igod liom tlu' wai in a som'Iv i»at t t'rt'd , d i la j)ida I ed condition. No money 
liad Ihm'U lai<i asido to me<‘t arrears of dei>reciation, or rather the sums 
vvdiieh liad he('n <'aI'liiai Ked ioi 1h<‘ purj>os(> laid under str('ss of ni'CC'S'^ity 
been divt'rled to other ohjeets. And though in the years immediately suc- 
ce<'ding the wai*, tlu* (iovwiniiK'ut ol India, in sjdle of the desperate condi¬ 
tion ol t in'll* <iw n ^lnau(i'^, eiuh avourc'd 1(» make lilu'i al jirovisiou for 
wiial was tlun knov\n a.> [irogramine r(*\enue (‘xpendilure, yet under the 
svstoiii tlu ‘11 j)i*('vailing tin* Bailways eoiihd not make th(‘ best use of the 
moneys [>lac('d at iiu'ir disposal. For ilie grants were annual grants. 
Balaiict'S unspent at lli<^ (*iid ol the linamial vear Ia]>sed, and it was im- 
possihh' lor Bailwavs to woik to a \vi'II-tliought out programme of reliabi- 
lilatioii, sju't'ud as such a joogramim^ must he sjiread (A'er a ])ei*iod of years, 
fur tlu' amount ol moiu'y whieli eould he spared each year by the Govern- 
UK'iit of India, for programme revenue expenditure necessarily varied with 
the general hiiaueial imsition of tlie Government of India. We were told 
hy the Aeworth C\mimittee that rehabilitation was the first task before us 
and that iie\\' eoii.structiou eould not he thouglit of, and I remember well 
wdiat a hopeless task lehabilitation seemed in those days. J am happy to 
tliiidv that tiu'v have gone, never 1 liopc to return, and 1 think that w^e may 
contrast the eouditioii of o\ir Bailways now with their condition 4 years ago 
with legitimate satisfaction. The money we have spent on them is begin¬ 
ning to hear Iruit- ddu* coal trade is an obvious examjdo. Every in¬ 
dustrialist in India must lememher the scranil>le lor coal wagons at the 
end of the war and in tlie years immediately following and the constant 

( ] 
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anxiety lest he should have to close his works for lack of coal. Now wo 
have been able entirely to abolish any form of control over vvaj^on supplies, 
and however necessary that control may have been, 1 frankly admit that 
111 itself it was an evil. Our Kailwa.ys now can ('airy all tin' ec'^'l trallic that 
offers; indeed, they ask for more. And as with coal, so with our otlior 
staple trades. I do not claim that our Jtailways are, perfect. Far from it. 
Much remains to lie done. But 1 do believi^ that now they are liettor 
equipped to serve the commerce and industry of India than at any previous 
period of their history. Many tactors have combined to brin^; about the 
improvement. Much work has been put in in improving tlu‘ track, in 
stren 4 ?thonin<^ bridges, in putting in more crossing station.^ and in re¬ 
modelling stations. Train contiol has been extended, our internal organi¬ 
sation has been unproved by the introduction oi the divisional s^Nsieni, and 
better statistics enabh' tlu^ Ag*'nt to watch the working ot almost everv 
department ul his Railway. Our rolling stock is more adequate and in 
letter order. But tlie most important thing of all is that Railway Ad¬ 


ministrations are in better heart because they are working under a reason¬ 
able system of hnance. The Oepieeiation Fund is a saleguard against the 
return of eonditKUis whieb [.revailed in iR21-22. Agents can now look ahead. 
They cun work to an ordmed plan, and they have a real incentive to eco¬ 
nomy. d'bc improvement in our linancial ixisitmii is, indi'ed, most striking. 
It is just d years since we received the report of Lord liiehcape's tiommitteo. 
They set beloie us the standard that we should aim at yielding a return 
of hi per cent, on our capital, and they calculated that il we did so, there 
would be a net gain to tlie State of rougbiy 8^ croros Irum its Railway 


property. But tins was tlie hgure at wliicb they thought wu' should aim. 
Jdiey did not regard it as a result wiiieh could immediately he rcaJisinl. On 
the contrary, under the [iroposals they made ior the postiionemcnt oi ex¬ 
penditure and for retrenchment in tin; year 15J2d-24, they calculated that the 
Railways sliould make a net return ol -1 croros of ruiieos to the State. The 
actual net gam we made m that year was nearly Oi croros. in 1924-25 
our net gain, alter eliminating certain adventitious gains due to reiund ol 
customs duty and after taking into account the loss on strategic lines, 
amounted tJ U-7 croros, while in the current year we estimate that it 
will amount to about 9 crores. Jt is true that since separation the revenue 
expenditure of tlie railways has been relieved of the sinking lund payments 
made tow aids the reduction ol capital, which amounted to more tlian 2 
crores But against this lias to be set tlie fact that the institution ot the 
Depreciation Fund has resulted m an additional charge to revenue of over 
5 crores The iTsults of tlicc d years Ihcrclore arc not only in ('xc.'ss ol the 
immodiate r.suUs which the l.u-h<-ai«. CommiUoo wished to sec 
even exceeded tlio linwrc which they sutiuested should he ul .n.atuly .uu.ed 
at hv the Jiailways. We are now even in' u position to consider a 
in freights and fares whieh in the position in which they found the Hall¬ 
ways the lUdrenciinieiit Co.mniltee could not have considered to he with.ri 
the range of practical politics, and while the process of rohahi Illation goes 
steadily on, we have also been able to embark on an extensive programm 
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of HOW corLstiuotioTi. We can contemplate these results, I repeat, with 
sober satisfaction. 1 say tliis the more readily because I am not so foolish as 
to claim tlu^ (redit loi- my.^eir. .Human energy and human ability have 
indeed played their part, and since we all believe in rendering honour 
where honour is due, I shall have the whole House with me when 1 pay my 
ti'il)iit(‘- to Sir OleiiKOit llindh'y, Mr. Sim, the Railway Board, Railway 
Agents and the Railway Staff generally. But if there is one thing more 
than another to which our better prospects are due, it is the Convention 
of September 1924. 

At one point in the de])ate it looked as if the cause was lost, but good 
will and good sense triumphed in the end, and this the second Assembly 
of the Indian liOgislatui(* may congratulate itself oji the fact that it will 
go down to liistory as the Assembly which at long last placed Railway 
Finance on a proper basis. I sometimes think iliat we of the Railway 
Department get more than onr fair share of hard knocks, and no doubt we 
shall get more next week. Nevertheless, wo shall always remember this 
Assembl.y with graiitude, for it is this Assembly that lias given us the 
chance of managing Die Railways as they should he managed. Difreronecs 
of oj)inion ihere liave been between ns on (piostions oi poli(w as well as 
on questions of detail. But whatever causes of complaint there may be 
against us, [ hope llial we may he given at least this imieh credit, namely, 
that wo are animat'd by a single-minded, even ioalous, demotion to tlu> 
interests of Indian Railways. Already they are a property of enormous 
value to tlie State. AV(‘ wish to make that property more valuable still. 
For my part, I shall always look back with pride and pleasure on my 
connection with the Indian Railways and my hope is that they will expand 
and grow and become more and more an efficient instrument of trade. 
For, believe me, Sir, the prosiiority of India is in no small degree bound 
up with tlie pros]7erity of her Railways. 



APPENDIX IX, 


Sir Basil Blackett’s Speech intuodttcing the Budget, dated 1st March 

1926. 

Sir, in the Budget for 1925-26 the (iovernnicnt of India and the Legis¬ 
lature had the satisfaction of making a substantial beginning in the reduc¬ 
tion of Provincial contributions, when, apart from other temporary relief, 
a permanent diminution of Rs. 2^ crores was effected in their total. We 
wore enabled to take this welcome step in view of substantial realised surplus 
in each of the years 1923-24 and 1924-25, and in expectation of a balance 
on the right side in the year 1925-26. I am glad to be able to inform th? 
House that, in spite of the considerable revenue which we then gave up 
in relief of the Provinces, a realised surplus for 1925-26 is now assured. 
The exact figure is of course still a matter of estimating, but there is no 
doubt that the balance will be on the right side; and this notwithstanding 
the very unusual stej:) taken during the year in regard to the Cotton Excise 
Duty. This duty ceased to be levied as from the 1st of December 1925 
and in the announcement regarding the cessation of its levy it was made 
clear that, barring unforeseen accidents, suspension was intended in all 
but form to be equivalent to abolition. 

2. This announcement inevitably takes away sojne of tljo beautiful un¬ 
certainty of anticipation, some of the pleasant thrill of expectancy, which 
is supposed to attach to tlu* opening of a Budget. Instead of hoping— 
shall 1 say, against ho]’»e?—tliat this Budget may ])erhaps contain proposals 
for bringing to an end this tax, so long the subject of controversy, 
Honourable Members have, I snsi)ect, already in their minds written it 
off, and, as they listen to me, are waiting iji anxious sus])enso, not to 
learn the fate of the CV)tton Excise Duty, but only to know what other 
reliefs, if any, may be in store for them. In regard to the Cotton Excise 
Duty, 1 will keep them in doubt no longer. 1 will admit them at once 
to the secret that the Finance Bill about to be presented to the House 
includes a clause abolishing the Cotton Excise Duty finally and entirely. 
The patient died on December the 1st, 1925, and it only remains for us 
to assist at his obsequies anil gi\(‘ the corpse d<'ceiit interment. We have 
no need to fear even its unlamer ted ghost. No miracle can restore it to 
life at this time otlier than some unthinkable accident in the passing of 
the Finance Bill. 

3. AcUuil outtuni of Before satisfying the curiosity of 

Honourable Members in regard to other proposals in the Budget, I must 
first review shortly the actual figures for 1921-25 and, in somewhat greater 
detail, the revised estimates for the year 1925-26. Our revised estimates 
for 1924-25 anticipated a surplus of almost 4 crores. The audited accounts 
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which have just been published show a surplus of 5*68 crores~an improve¬ 
ment of nearly 1*69 crores on our expectations of a year ago. Under all 
the heads of the Civil Budget, apart from Ilailways, the net variation 
between the revised estimates and the actual figures amounts to 15 lakhs 
only, though there are appreciable variations in both directions under 
individiial heads. The increase in the realised surplus is accounted for 
almost entirely hy a reduction in net military expenditure amounting to 
^0 lakhs and an increase in the contribution from Bailways amounting to 
1,14 laklis. The savings in military expenditure arose from underspending 
in England due partly to decreased expenditure on purchase of stores 
and partly to an adjustment in India’s favour of some payments to the 
.War Office arising out of claims in connection with w'ar expenditure. These 
claims, I may say, have no connection with the important sums in dispute 
between the War Office and the (government of India in regard to war 
expenditure. Negotiations for the settlement of these latter have been 
vigorously i)ursued during the year. The issues are complicated, and 
I am not yet in a position to announc;e the final outcome, but I have 
every hope tliat the result will in the end be regarded as not unfavourable 
to India. The largo variation amounting to 1,14 lakhs under Railways 
is the result of an increase in the net railway earnings which, after the 
deduction of the fixed contnl^ution of 5'09 crores, proved to be 807 crores 
instead of 4'05 crores as anticipated. There were savings in working 
expenses owing partly to adjustments in connection with the Privy (Council 
decision regarding Customs duti(‘s on stores for Companies’ lines. On the 
oth('r liaiid, the gross traffic receipts ex(*eedcd expectations by 1*48 crores, 
(ihiefiy because heavy traffic iu grain and cotton developed in February 
and March, the movement ol these crops hegimiing eailier than usual. One 
result of this is that the railway roceii)ts in the early part of the current 
3^ear fell below our anticipations. Tlio final outturn of the year 1924-25 
shows a revenue ol IdH'Ol crores and an expendituie of 132'»‘1G crores, 
leaving a realised surplus of 5‘G8 erori's. The usual comparative table 
showing the acinal outturn in eaeli of the last ten years is attaclied to 
the printed Budget siieech. 

Rrvibw or TJiE Year 1925-26. 

4. (icTn’val conditions .—Weather conditions in India in the year 1925-26 
have not been altogeJicr favourable. The winter rainfall a year ago 
was not unsatisfactory—I regret to say that it is less satislactory in 
Northern India this year—but the wheat crop suffered from excessive 
cold and high winds. Almost throughout India the monsoon came to an 
end too earlj\ In old days this might have caused really had famine 
conditions in some areas, hut the great imiirovement in our communications 
in recent years has contributed materially to a reduction of famine risks 
especially when, as in 1925, the monsoon rainfall was not entirely deficient. 
Indian trade and commerce during the year have, however, been less under 
the influence of internal conditions than under that of exteral conditions 
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affectworld trade. I drew attention a year ago to the gradual recovery 
of trade from world-wide depression under the stimulus of greater general 
security and reduced prices. Similar forces have operated in India during 
1925-2G, l)ut the fall in prices lias heen more marlu'd than in the previoiis 
year. For all commodities the general index figure came down from 176 
at the end of December 1924 to 16‘1 at tlie end of December 1925. Prices 
of cotton piecegoods and, in a lesser degree, of raw cotton were a year ago 
entirely out of tune with tlie general ])rice level. Haw coilon appears now 
to have returned very nearly to its pre-war relation to other ])rices, and 
this fact liolds out the prospect of an increased volume of trade in cotton 
piecegoods as soon as prices liecome steadier. Cotton piecegoods are, how¬ 
ever, still ])riced at a level considerably above the general average in spite 
of a very marked fall especially during tlio last six months of the calendar 
year. It is ])erha])S not unnatural that during this paintul period ol 
restoration of price e{pnlihrinm the cotton mill industry, particularly in 
Bombay, lias heen subjected to serious difficulties and that there has heen 
a considerable decTcase in our imjiorts of cotton piecegoods. During the 
first 9 months of 1925-26 there was a fall of 22 per cent, in value and 15 
per cent, in the quantity of piecegoods imported, lii our export figures 
a largo reduction in the quantity and value of onr exports of wheat is the 
most notable feafnre during this period. 

5. A])art fi'om these two commodities, the trade figures of the year have 
been satisfactory. The tea industry has had another prosperous year, 
while the prices both of raw jnle and jute mannfactnros show a considerahlo 
advance. A sigruficaiit feature of the year which is of great importance 
in relation to the (|iiestion of transport facilities in India has been the 
growth of the use of motor vehicles. Idicro has been a large increase in 
the number of private cars in use and an oven more striking increase in 
the number of vehicles plying for public hire. The nnmhor of motor 
vehicles iin\)oited has gone u]! by 24 per cent. Our I'oceiyits from the excise 
duty on petrol reflect tlie increase in the use of motor vehicles in a, strik¬ 
ing manner. Though the rate of duty was reduced by 33.^ per cent, a year 
ago, yet cur rovenno from the duty is as high as 1)ef()re. Among otlier 
features of interesi 1 may mention tliat imports of artificial silk have gone 
up seven-fold in two years. 

6. During the course of 1925 the League of Nations issued a table 
designed to compari' on a gold basis the total foreign trade of all the 
countries of the world in 1913 and 1924. According to the figures in that 
table India stood in 1913 eighth on the list of countries in tlio matfer ol 
the total value of foreign trade. In 1924 she had risen to the fifth place, 
and there is little doubt that she has maintained that position throughout 
1925. In spite of a fall in values and the depression in the piecegoods 
tiade, India’s total foreign trade in the first ten months of 1925-26 amounted 
to 496*43 crores or only 16'81 crores less than the figure for the correspond¬ 
ing period of the previous financial year. The net imports of bullion 
during the calendar year 1925 amounted to 8092 crores of which 60*69 
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CTorcs represented gold. Tliis latter figure is the liighcst ever recorded. 
But the hoom in the demand for gold had nearly spent itself in the first 
three montlis of the calendar year, and the imports of gold in the ten 
months of the financial year beginning on the 1st of April 1925, at 2810 
crores are ]9-()9 crores below the corresponding ten months of 1924-25. 
The visible balance of trade including private imiiorts of treasure was in 
favour of India at the end ol January to the extent of 85*82 crores of 
rupees—a figure Avhifli should be ('omjiared with 4229 crores a year ago 
and 6J-2() ciores in the corresjionding period of the year 192J-2t. 

7. The ruyiee-sterling exchange has shown persistent strength almost 
tlirougiiout the y(>ar, and for the time being at any rate we seem to have 
come to an end of the wide fiuctualions which hav(‘ l»cen a feature of 
the post-war period. Tlianks in larg;e 7*ieasure to the steadiness of ex- 
chang(' and alsf) to other causes sucli as the ahstenliou of the Government 
of India from tlie loan market for yiurposes other than conversion—a 
suhjed. to which J sliall liave occasion to refer later—tlie busy season of 
192r)-2() ])romises to bo rc'umrkable for an almost complete absence of 
stringency in the money market. 7\ft('r the service stringency of the 
winter of 1923-21, conditiims in Ihe following season of 1921-25 showed 
a noticeal)1(‘ impro\’('nH‘nt and the Ibink rati^ did not rise above 7 per 
cent, and that only foi' a period of 4 months from January to May 1925. 
It w.'is reduced by tb<' tliird week in May to* 0 per cent, and by the first 

week in ,Iuly to 1 ynu' cent. Tlu' rate was laiscnl again to 5 yier cent, in 

the fourth week of Sei)tcmber and rcmainc'd there till tin* tiist week of 
Decembei-, when il w('nt u]) to (> jier ecu*. If, as seems po.ssi})le, we are 
aide to get through tliC liusy sea'-on of Ih.is year witli a rate not higher 
than 6 peu* (-ent., this uill lie the fir^l: occasion since the establishment 
of the Imperial Jbinic of India wlnm the rate lias not risen as high as 

7 yim* cent., and if we leave- two c-xceptional war years out of the account 

when conditions w<u-e arlifidal, it will re]>reseui, what 1 think must be a 
record in tho hisiorv of Indian hanking, and will tie an acliiovoment for 
wliich the authorities of llu' Imperial Gank "f India will dcsi-rvc our special 
thanks and congratulations. 

1 1 KY i-:n UK, 1925-2(). 

8. (Uisionis. —Our Ousioms revimuo f(»r tlie current year reflects accurately 
the tra(b‘ eonditious at wliieh 1 have glanced. dJie suspension of the 
Cotton h!\cise Duty from Dceemher onwards, efuipled with the notable fall 
in valuer,, has liad the result of rcdueiiig our iueome from the duty by 
71 laklw as eompared with the Budget estimate. The yield from the 
import duty on (-otton goods Avas estimated cautiously at 7*30 crores, or 
40 lakhs less than the revised estimate for 1924-25, hut it is not now 
estimated that we shall eolleet much more than 6 crores. On the other 
hand, the increase in the world production of sug;ar 1ms resulted in a 
very heavy fall in sugar prices leading to a largo inerease in the imports 
into India, and thanks to the action of the Legislature a year ago in 
passing an A.ct converting the previous (fd valorem duty on sugar into a 
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specific duty, our revenues have benefited very materially. Our present 
anticipations point to an increase of 1,30 lakhs under suj^ar, fully counter¬ 
balancing the decrease under cotton piccegoods. Protective duties show 
increased yields, and as 1 have already mentioned, the reduction in the 
excise duty on motor spirit has proved a groat success in that it has led 
to no such decrease in the yield as cautious estimating made it necessary 
for us to anticipate a year ago. 'J'lianks to these counterbalancing factors, 
wo now’ anticipjite, in spite of the loss of 71 lakhs on Cotton Excise Duty, 
gross receipts from Customs foi* the year of 47‘83 crores, which is 30 lakhs 
higlicr than the Pudget figure. A probable saving of 20 lakhs under 
rchinds enables us to anticipate a total improvement of 50 lakhs in the 
net. re(H‘i])ts wdiich we now' put at 10*85 crores. 

9. Ta.ecs on incfttne^—Viidiyr Taxes on Income, which are based on the 
piolits of the previous year, v\e made what w'e considered a conservative 
estimate for 1025-20 in faking a net yichl of 17*35 crores wliich was 87 
lakhs below' the Pudget estimate of 18'22 crores for the previous year, 
thougli tile figure actually realised in 1021-25 proved to be 10*01 crores 
oiil^". hiidoriaiuatelN' our estimate under this bead has again proved over- 
saiiguijj(‘. The gross receij)l.> are now estimated at 17*88 crores, which 
is 09 lakhs le,-s tfia.n the Pudget estimate, while refunds, etc., exceed the 
estimate liy 41 laklis, making the net yield 10*25 crores, or 1,10 lakhs less 
than anticipated. 

10. So It .—With the salt duty at Ps. 1-4-0 we budgeted for a normal 
year’s leceipts, it lias ]>j-ov'<'d, how'cvcr, that w*e made insuiheient allowance 
for the large accumnlation of stocks which followed on the reduction of 
the duty in iMarch i02f. 'I'iu' olf-lalve of salt in tiic early mouths of the 
summcj', particularly Irom the iS'orlhcrn India Halt sources, was much 
below normal and for the \car as a whole we expect a decrease of 55 lakhs, 
making a net yield of 0*40 crore.s lu comparison with the Pudget ligure of 
095 crores. 

11. Opium .—A suppleineufary grant of 51 lakhs was passed by this 
House <luilng the Simla si'ssion in ordci* to meet extra payments to culti¬ 
vators ill tlie Laiitcd Provinces on account of tlie high oiittuni of tho 
opium crop. The extra payments required, owing partly to savings else¬ 
where, arc now expected to he 35 lakhs only, and tliey will he more than 
eoniiterhalanced by Uie iiicreaso in receipts. Tlie stocks of excise opium 
in treasuries which, as 1 explained in my Pudget speech last year, were 
taken over and paid for by the Local Governments as on tho 1st April 
1925, have x>i'<^^ved to he higher by 21 lakhs than w^e had allow'ed for, thus 
adding by this amount to our noii-recnrront reeei]its under tliis head. 
After taking these and other factors into account, wc now anticipate that 
our net revenue from ojiium in tho year will be 2'24 crores, which is 
48 lakhs higher than wc estimated last March. 

12. Railways .—in framing our estimate of the receipts of the General 
Budget from Railwuiys we allowed for the fixed contribution of 509 crores 
together w'ith an estimated receipt of 15 lakhs representing oiic-third of 
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the excess over 3 crores expected to be transferred to the Railway reserve. 
The net earnings from railways have proved, as the House is aware, slightly 
higher than anticipated in the original Budget, so that our share in the 
surplus over 3 crores is increased by 8 lakhs, and the total contribution 
from Railways is estimated at 5'32 crores. 

13. Other Itevenue heads .—We expect an increase of 43 lakhs under 
Interest owing mainly to higher rates for short money in London and 
higher cash balances there, and for similar reasons w^e anticipate an 
additional Id lakhs of interest on investments of the Currency Reserves. 
The receipts from th(‘ Enemy vShips account and the first instalment of 
Rejiaration payments from Cermany umhu' tlie Daw'cs scheme give us an 
extra 21 laUhs under tlie luaid of exlraordinary revenue. This completes 
my survey ,>t the Bevenue side of the account for 1925-20, and explains 
my reasons for p\itting the revised estimate of revenue for the year at 
131‘35 crores instead of 130*08 crores. 

Ex PEN 1)11 u HE, 1925-20. 

14. For a great part of the year w*e have been effecting our 
remittances at tlic fixed hguix' of l.s. 0 ;Ld. and we are now' alile to 
andeiiiate that tlie average rate of exchnngc for the year as a whole for 
aceo.«nts purposes will he l.s\ 0 d. as against the Hiidgcd figure of l.s’. 6d, 
Apart from an improvement of 0 lakhs in our railway revenues wdiich affect 
us only indirectly, and again of 7 lakhs in regard to our capital expendi¬ 
ture, the revised figure for exchange accounts to the extent of 10 lakhs 
for an improvement in oiir revised budget of revenue and expenditure. 

15. Military Services .—The variations in the largest item of our ex¬ 
penditure, Military Services, are not of the same magnitude as in previous 
years. The not expenditure on Military Services, according to the Budget 
estimate for the current year, was 56^ crores. Accuracy in reaching a 
revised figure for military exfienditnre at this period of tlie financial year 
is always specially difficult to attain, hut the course of expenditure up to 
date points to a total net figure of 56'28 crores, or practically the same 
figure as our first forecast. Scrutiny of tlio account for non-effective 
services between India and the War Office has led to a special credit, for 
which no provision was made in the estimates of about 70 lakhs, represent¬ 
ing a revision of the account with retrospective effect from 1919. As against 
this, expenditure in India has markedly exceeded the estimate in certain 
directions. A special provision amounting to 40 lakhs has had to be made 
for the purchase of certain kinds of ordnance equipment in which serious 
shortage has beem disclosed. His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief has 
instituted an exjiert inquiry into the whole question of ordnance equipment 
with a view’' to ensuring that the real facts may be brought into clearer 
light and that the reasons for these shortages, which ought not to have 
occurred, if the system of control had been working properly, may he fully 
disclosed. A special grant of 15 lakhs has also been allotted for the 
purchase of supplies of ghee in March in advance of next year’s require- 
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merits, it having been ascertained that by pnrcliasing at an earlier date- 
each year considerable economies can be effected. Savings of 16 lakhs 
on ii^nsion charges in India and an excess expenditure of about 20 lakhs 
owing to higher prices for articles of food and forage, are among the 
most important of the other variations. Since the not result of these 
variations is to bring the revised figure for net military expenditure out 
at practically the same total as the original Budget, ilio Fimnico Depart¬ 
ment are entitled to congratulate themselves on the satisfactory operation 
of the system introduced in connection with the 1925-26 Budget, of making 
a lump sum cut, which amounted this year to 20 lakhs, over the total 
military estimate. 

16. Civil expenditure. —I have already mentioned the excess of 35 lakhs 

in opium expenditure. Interest charges on permanent debt also exceed 
the estimnte by 35 lakhs owing to the capital expenditure on railways 
having been l<‘ss hy 3! cfores tlian tb(‘ budgeted ligure, to a la'duelion in 
the interest chargeable to the Posts and Telegraphs Department of which 
I shall speak later, and to the fact that the rate of interest chargeable on 
railway and other capital expenditure since 1917, which is arrived at by 
taking an average of the rates at which the Government of India have 
borrowed since dat(\ has prov('d to bo loss than t1i<‘ assmiK'd 

at the time of the preparation of the Budget. Plans are being worked 
out with a view to a modification of this rather complicated system of 
calcidating int(‘rost and ilic substitution of a new pi'ocedurt* which will h(‘ 
less likely to disturb our Budget estimates. On the other hand the revised 
figures of 1925-26 profit by an unexpected credit of 30 lakhs under the 
head of Interest owing to the payment by the Bombay (iovernment of 
interest to the Provincial Loans Lund for 15 months instead of 12 months— 
a change of procedure introdin^ed in order to bring their interest dates to 
the 31st March in each year. Slight variations in regard to other Civil 
exx)enditure a])art from Posts and Telegraphs mostly cancel each otlu’C. 
The increased bounties on steel are almost exactly set ofl" by the transfer 
of the charges on account of the Security Printing Press at Nasik to, capital. 

17. Frecaiifions auaiast over-estimating. —I have already referred to the 
successful operation, so far as military expenditure is concerned, of the 
system introduced a year ago, with a view to preventing over-budgeting, 
of making a lump sum cut. The total cut made in the estimates of Civil 
expenditure was 15 lakhs. It wa.; made under twelve' different heads, and 
in all excei>t two cases the cut has justified itself, the total expenditure 
having been kept by the Departments concerned within the reduced grants. 
The two exceptions are the Survey of India and the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment, in regard to both of which the House has already voted supplementary 
grants. As" I explained in my Budget speech a year ago, this new pro¬ 
cedure was regarded as experimental and we are proposing to repeat it, 
for a second year in connection with the Budget for 1926-27. 

18. Posts and Telegraphs.—The working of the Indian Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department in the current year requires rather fuller treatment. 
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Tlie total gross receipts are now expected to be 10-23 crores, or 18 lakhs 
lower than the estimate. On the other hand, there is a saving of 19 lakhs 
in working expenses which, owing to certain abnormal circumstances 
which I shall explain shortly, are now estimated to amount to 9-57 crores. 
This makes the net receipts 67 lakhs as against our anticipation of 65^ 
lakhs. This fignro is of course exclusive of interest charges. At the time 
ot the Budgei, it was antidpated that the final result of ilie working of the 
department for the year, after adjustment of interest, would be a small loss 
of Its. 60,000. The figure included in tlio Jtudget for interest was 60 lakhs 
and was based, as T explained a year ago, on a rough figure, not at that 
time completely examined, for tlie total capital outlay on the Indian 
Posts and T<'legraphs Department. The figure taken wns low^er than 
the capital outlay as shown in our hooks, and the intention was that 
the interest atdually charged should he based on the depreciated 
block value of the assets of tfie department on the Lst of April 1925 when 
finally ascertained. The departmental investigations into the value of this 
block have now’ been (;omj)leted, hut the report is still under consideration. 
According to the figures in this report, the value of the assets is very 
luuch less than the hook value, hut the exact figures have still to be 
settled. For the present, T have felt justified in taking a round figure 
of -19 lakhs for interest as against the figure of 66 lakhs taken in the 
Budget, On fhis assumption, ihe ne( result of the wmrking of the depart¬ 
ment as a, wdiole is a ])rofit of nearl\’ 18 lakhs. This surplus is, Ijowevor, 
non-recurring. Tlie expenditure on postal stationery and stamps included 
in w’orking expenses was 10 lakhs below the normal owdng to the fact 
that the department was eating down stocks during the year. Tn addition, 
a previous wrong adjustmt.ut to the extxmt of about 8 lakhs under the 
head of Stationery and I^rinting charges has had to he corrected in this 
year’s aceonnts, thus reducing the w’orkwig expenses by a non-roenrrent 
sum of 8 lakhs. The true estimated profit is thus reduced to vanishing 
point unless further savings accrue iu w’orking expenses, and unfortunately 
there is still some doubt as to the rorrcetiiess of the figure for interest. 

19. The House will rememher that in my Budget s])eoch a year ago 
] explained that it wms proiioscd to transfer to capital the stocks of postal 
and telegraphic stores carried on revenue account on the 31st March 1925. 
The total value of such stores in the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
was then estimated to he 1,24 lakhs. The actual balance has proved 
to be 1,61 lakhs. The stocks held in the Indo-European Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment have also to bo taken into aceonni. and as f he credit on this account 
has proved to he 15 lakhs more than ue allowed for, the total amount 
of this non-rocurring credit to Revenm* during the year 1925-26 will be 
1,81 lakhs. 

20. It wdll he seen that the revised estimates of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture for the current year have had to he arrived at after taking into 
account considerable variations not contemplated in our Budget estimates. 
The most important of these, apart from the results of suspending the 
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Cotton Excise Duty, are the increased credit to revenue of 52 lakhs from 
Posts and Telegraphs stores which 1 have mentioned, the increase of 
21 laklis in tlie value of the stocks of opium at treasuries taken over and 
paid for by Local Governments this year, the transfer of 17 lakhs of 
revenue expenditure to capital account in the case of the Security Printing 
Press at Nasik, and the decrease in net expenditure under the head of 
Interest amounting to 80 lakhs resulting from the payment by the Bombay 
Government of interest for fifteen months instead of twelve. All of these 
four items are in the nature of book-keeping transactions, but they have 
none the less tlje effect of swelling our surplus. The figures given in the 
Budge! estimate for revenue and exj[)enditure for the year were ]30’68 
crores and ]3()-44 crores respectively, leaving an estimated surplus of 
24 lakhs. The im])rovement shown in the revised estimates is 1,0G lakhs, 
the figure for I’evenue being 131-35 crores and for expeiiditure 13005 crores. 
The four special items wliich 1 have mentioued aggrt'gate. 1’23 cuoi’es and 
more tliaii account for the iiicreavsed surplus. 

21. The following statement show.s Ihe mniji variations in revenue 
arid expenditure working uv> to tliis f.otal : — 

kakliH. 


C'ustouis 

3kixes on Income . 

Salt 

Opium (iK'l) . 

Jjjterest reccipi.. 
Currcuicy receipts 
Extraordinary reem'pts 
Interest on debt (net) 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Hail way contribution 
Other heads . 



Budget surplus . 24 


Revised surplus . 1,30 

22. Imlian Arckn’ological Fund .—This anticipated surplus would in the 
ordinary course l)e applied automatically to the reduction or avoidance of 
debt. The Government of India, however, desire to place before the Legis¬ 
lature a proposal for the utilisation of 50 lakhs of this surplus for the 
formal ion of an T))dian Archaeological Fund. The details of the proposal, 
which will be embodied in a Bill, will ho explained mo]-e fully to the House- 
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in due course. Its financial effect will be to apply 50 lakhs of the surplus, 
which would otiicrvvise fxo to debt redemption, for the purpose of capitalis¬ 
ing; our lialulitios iii connection with arciueolo^ical rosonrch. It is not 
therefore, except in iorni, a d(!p:irture from the sound rule that a realised 
surplus should go to reduction of debt. Future budgets will be saved from 
a revenue charge on this account, but as it may be assumed that our out¬ 
standing debt will bo 50 lakhs higher than it would otherwise be and our 
interest charges consequently increased, the net ultimate effect on future 
budgets is 'll 11. Its iininediiite effect u])oii our revenue estimates for the 
current year will be to reduce the revised figure for the surplus to 80 lakhs. 

23. Wo who are living in Delhi do not need to he reminded of our debt 
to the Archieological Department. When in the intervals between our 
deliberations we visit any one of the historical monuments that surround 
us, we realise the care and skill which have been devoted to preserving 
these ancient structures and to beautifying their surroundings. We realise 
arid ar'(‘ grate! ul. lliif this is not the only side of the Depart ineiit’s aei ivi- 
ties. There is another which is perhaps less well-known, the work of 
excavation. Some of us have had the privilege of visiting Taxila and study¬ 
ing the fascinating antiquities, taking us back two thousand years in Indian 
history, which }iav(' been uueartli(‘d there in the last two dc'cades. Wo are 
glad that they are now to he housed in a suitable museum. But if Taxila 
takes us back two thousand years, the recent discoveries at Harappa and 
Mahenja-Daro will, if the evidence is confirmed, transport us in one flight 
to a period of Indian history three thousand years earlier. Nay more: they 
hold out expectations of enabling us to get back thousands of years earlier 
still to a period in human liistory which was as remote from the inhabitants 
of Mahenja-Daro in 1h(‘ year 3000 B.C. as those aiu*ient Indians of the 
Indus valley are from us to-day. The Indo-Sumerian discoveries open up a 
vista which may once again revolutionise the world’s knowledge of the early 
history of mankind. Their possibilities are sucli thal they must excite 
oven the most unimaginative. 

24. Sir John Marshall, to whom since the day when the late Lord 
Curzon brought him here Indian arclucology owes a very great debt, 
has stated that a hundred crores of rupees could be spent on arclucological 
rcvsearch in India without doing more than scratch the surface. Almost 
the only source from which funds are at present available for excavation 
in India and Burma is the Central Budget. However desirable archadogi- 
cal expenditure may he in the cultural interests of India and of mankind, 
it is obvious that the taxpayer cannot ho asked to give more than com¬ 
paratively small sums. In 1923-24 the grant for Arclijcology was cut down 
severely under tlio influence of retrenchment. In 1925-26 the sum avail¬ 
able for research was about T3 lakhs including the provision made in 
connection vdth Sir Aurel Stein’s special work in Central Asia. The 
‘Finance Department liave been pressed to jirovide a considerably larger 
sum in 1926-27, but we intimated that about 2J lakhs was the maximum 
which we could see our way to grant. 
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25. Meanwhile, in spit© of the obvious importance of following up the 
recent discoveries, the Archaeological Department have found that they 
cannot frame a considered programme for a period of j^ears and cannot train 
j^oung Indians as arch apologists iii ihe absence of ihe possibility of giving 
them security of tenure or employment. The idea has accordingly been 
mooted tliat an Indian Archmological l^und should be started, and a Hoard 
of Trustees established somewhat on the lines of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Once the Fund came into effectiv^e existence, it might, it is 
hoped, attract donations from Indian Princes and from others interested 
in arclneology and ij‘()m winter visitors to India whose imagination is, T find, 
always stirred by Indian monuments. The essence of tlie ])roi)osal which 
will ho placed before the Legislature therefore is tliat, instead of voting a 
grant of 2^ lakhs in the estimates for 1926-27 it should make a supx)le- 
meiitary grant of 50 lakhs out of the surplus of 1925-26 as an initial 
endowment for the Fniid. As 1 have already cxj)lained, this amounts to 
little more than a hook-keeping (diaiige so far as onr budgets for 1926-27 
and for future years are coiuterned. Meanwhile, however, the Fund will 
he well started; the interest on the endowment of 50 lakhs will bring in 
approximately 21 lakhs a year to Ik'. sj)eiit on arcliu'ological research. The 
Trustees will he able to make an attractive ap])eal in other quarters for 
udditioiial eiidowmeiits and can go ahead to frame a ])rogrammo and to 
train budding arch.eologists. Arclueological excavation is tlic most practical 
form of historical research, and it is a form in whidi 1 am convinced India 
can make an immense addition to the world’s hi.storical knowledge. But 
it is inofl’ective unless it can be pursued on an adequate scale and according 
a programme ])ased on the regular receipt of at least a minimum income. 
The income of the proposed Archseological Fund will be devoted to system¬ 
atic and continuous archieological excavation. The people of India are 
justly proud of their past and I feel sure they will w^elcome the cstablish- 
tnent of this endowmient for historical research. 


Ways and Mp]ans and Public Debt. 

26. The real improvement which has come about in the finances of the 
Oovemment of India during the last few jears and the strength of our 
position during the financial year 1925-26 are strikingly reflected in the 
figures of our Public Debt and of our debt position generally and in the story 
of our ways and means operations. The House will remember tliat in my 
Budget speech last year I stated that not only did we not anticipate any 
necessity for borrowing outside India during the year, but also that the 
maximum amount that we should require to raise by a rupee loan in the 
open market in India would be 12 crores. I stated that it was not im¬ 
probable that at the same time as we approached the market for a rupee 
loan we should also place before the public a conversion offer with a view 
to beginning operations for the conversion of early maturing bonds. In 
the event, we found ourselves able in June 1925. to announce that our 

r 
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operations in the market in India would he confined to a conversion loan in 
view of the improvement shown by the figures of our actual balances on 
the 31st March 1925, in comparison with our anticipations indicated in 
the revised budget figures. This increase in balances was mainly due to 
the increase in the net railway earnings which affected both our revenue 
surplus and onr ways and means position, and to the drawings upon us by 
the Provincial Governments proving very much less than they had antici¬ 
pated at the time they framed their budgets. 

27. Our ability to dispense with a cash loan was most welcome to the 
money markets of India, but it was a subject of some comment in various 
quarters that the estimates framed at the time of the introduction of the 
Budget were pioved only three months later to be so far out. I am inclined 
to think tliat the phraseology consecrated by long usage in Indian budget 
sj.eeclies which red'ers to the ways and means portion of the statements 
as a ‘‘Ways and Means Budget” is somewhat misleading, in that it 
may tend to give the public the impression that the figures and estimates 
in the vays and means jiortion of the Budget mak(‘ a (daiiu to comjiarative 
exactness not inferior to that made by the hguies of our revenue and 
expenditure estimates. Our Ways and Means Budget is intended to be 
and necessarily must be illustrative rather than exact. The ways and 
means figures bring together the net results of operations of very varying 
character all over India and Burma and in London. To a large extent 
these operations are either not under the control of the Government of 
India at all or only very indire<tly under their (ontrol. The aggregate 
result of the variations in the estimates of incomings and outgoings of the 
Provincial Governments on Jtevenue and Cajiital account brought to light 
between the date at which the Central Budget figures were prepared and 
the date when the balances of the Provincial Governments on the 31sb 
March 1925, began to be a])|>roximately ascertained—a ])criod of from 3 
to 4 months--accounted for a reduction of not far short of 6 crorcs in oar 
estimate of the finance required during the year 1925-20 for meeting 
aggregate outgoings. Apart fiom the ojierations of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, our balanc(\s are affected by the incomings and outgoings on account 
of various deposit and advance heads, sums re(*eived and paid out in respect 
of provident funds of vaiious descriptions, deposits and withdrawals of the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and purchases and em-ashments of Post Office 
Cash Certificates. In these circumstances it is neither possible nor desir¬ 
able to attempt to lay down a rigid ways and means programme far in advance. 
The only result of doing so would necessarily be to swell our balances need¬ 
lessly. At the same time it is certainly desirable that we should do anything 
that may reasonably be possible to secure greater accuracy in the estimates 
of Provincial Governments’ incomings and outgoings, and 1 am not entirely 
satisfied that improvement in the machinery for dealing with our deposits 
and advances accounts is unattainable. These and cognate gubjects are at 
the present moment engaging the careful attention of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India. 
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28. The decision to confine onr market operations to the conversion loan 
in the summer of 1925 has been amply justified by results. In spite of heavy 
remittances in advance of reiinirements in London, \vc have been able to fin¬ 
ance our outgoinp;s in India without serious inconvenience, and without resort 
to the money market for temporary accommodation or assistance from the 
Imperial Bank in the form of ways and means advances. The conversion loan 
resulted in conversions of bonds maturing during the years 1925 to 1928 to a 
total of 30‘61 crores^ of which over 252 crores wc're ctinveisions inio the 5 i)er 
cent, income-tax free loan of 1915-55, and about 42 crores into the new issue 
of 10-year bonds liable to income-tax. The conversion loan involved immedi¬ 
ate cash payments which amounted to 87 0 lakhs. This sum, however, included 
the premiums on 1925 and 1928 bonds to the extt'iil. of 23-4 lakhs which would 
have had to be j)aid at maturity in any case. The additional amount of cash 
payments involved may therefore be ])ut at ()4'2 lakhs. As the result of the 
conversion loan we have effected an annual saving in interest on the bonds 
coiiverted of approximately 187 lakhs, and in addition 42 crores of the public 
debt have become subject to income-tax instead of being income-tax free. 
Moreover, a])art from this considerable reduction in our annual charge for 
interest we have reduced our liabilities for tlie repayment of maturing loans 
during the next three years by nearly 29 crores, and in particular our liability 
in resiiect of the b per (‘ent. bomls maturing in Sc'ptember 192(5, has been 
brought down from 37'9 crores to 20-05 crores. This operation has thus 
materially eased the inoblem of dealing with our maturing debt, the magni¬ 
tude of which 1 had occasion to explain to the House in a speech on February 
18th, 1925, as well as in my Budget speech a year ago, and we hoj )0 to reap 
further reward from this successful coiivtu-sion operation when the time comes 
for the issue of a lujiee loan next summer. 

29. Before dealing with this latter (piestion it would be (lonveniont for me 
to sumniarise onr ways and means position for tlie years 1925-2(5 and 1926-27. 
The figures are as follows 



vised, 

Biids?ct, 


1925 - 2 ( 5 . 

192 ( 5 - 27 . 

Oufluy. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Railway capital outlay 

19'5 

26-0 

2. Other cajiital outlay (including Delhi, 



Post and Telegraphs, Vizaga- 



patam Harbour, etc.) . 

4-5 

25 

3. Provincial Governments transactions . 

60 

7:0 

4. Discharge of Debt .... 

38-3 

23-8 


68-3 

59-3 


1 > 2 
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(Figuies in crores of rupess.) 

Ee vised, Budget, 

1925-26. ] §26-27. 

liesources. 


1. 

Surplus 

. 

•8 


2. 

Rupee Loan 

. 

30-6 

220 

3. 

Postal Cash Certificates 

. 

6-4 

4-0 

4. 

Other unfunded debt 

(including 




Postal Savings Banks) 

. 

5-8 

5-6 

5. 

Debt Redemption 

. 

5-0 

50 

6. 

Depreciation and reserve 

funds 

7-0 

5-6 

7. 

Miscellaneous (not) 


•7 

21 

8. 

Reduction of Cash balance 

12-0 

150 




68-3 

59-3 


30. Tlie House will share the satisfaction of the Finance Dopartmont and 
of the Goverrniient of India in the strength of the position which those figures 
disclose. During the year 1925-20, instead of borrowing over 7 crores net in 
the market in Jjidia as anticipated in the Budget statement, we have dis- 
cliarged 2 cTores net of market debt in India and have paid off 5'7 crores of 
market and other debt in England. Nevertheless, we have financed during 
the year new caidtal exp('ndituro chargeable to loan funds to a total of 30 
crores ot which 0 (‘rores is on belialf of Provincial Govtumments through the 
Provincial lioans Fund. How has this striking result been achieved? A 
fuller explanation would involve a closer analysis of the figures than is per- 
hai)S desirable in a Budget si)eech, and 1 must be content to refer only to the 
main items. Our capital expenditure has been financed in the first place to 
the extent of about 12 crores by a reduction of balances, though these are still 
about 14 crores higher than we anti(upated a year ago. Our Debt Redemp¬ 
tion scheme gave us 5 crores and our revenue surplus will give us 80 lakhs. 
The Post Office Cash Certificates and other unfunded debt, including the sur¬ 
plus of Post Offi(re Savings Bank deposits over withdrawals, and the railway 
reserve and dei)reciation funds provided us with the balance. The incomings 
from railway reserve and depreciation funds and from cash certificates were 
in each (xise about 2 crores more than we had estimated. 

31. In 1926-27 maturing debt falling due for repayment including railway 
debentures to be redeemed in England amounts to nearly 24 crores. The 
capital expenditure of the Central Government amounts to 28i crores of which 
26 crores is railway capital outlay. The Provincial Loans Fund estimate 
shows an outgoing of 7 crores for advances to Provincial Governments. We 
thus require nearly 24 crores for maturing debt and 35^ crores for new capital 
expenditure or nearly 60 crores in all. In order to meet this liability we 
expect to be able to draw further on our cash balances to the extent of 15 
crores. We look for 111 crores from miscellaneous sources including Post 
Office Cash Certificates and other unfunded debt, and about 5 crores each 
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from the Debt Redemption provision and from railway reserve and railway 
and otlior dopreciation fund^. So far, tliorofore, as we are able to jud^e from 
our present estimates^ wo shall require to raise a loan in the money market 
of an amount not exceeding 22 crores. There is no likelihood of our having 
to resort to external borrowing during 1926-27, this being the third year in 
succession in which the issue of an external loan will have been avoided. We 
expect to confine ourselves accordingly to the issue of a rupee loan in the 
Indian money market for a sum not exceeding 22 crores, of which 20 crores 
will be for the renewal of the bonds maturing next September. The net 
amount of new money required from the Indian market will not exceed 2 
crores, which is loss than the amount needed to pay off external debt in 
London. More than the whole of our new capital programme amounting to 
over 35 crores will be financed without recourse to market borrowings. It will 
be a matter for consideration whether at the same time as we issue our rupee 
loan we should offer a further opportunity to holders of bonds maturing after 
1926 for anticipatory conversion, as we did last year. 

32. In any case I fool confident that the strength of the position thus dis¬ 
closed following on what was achieved during 1925 will have a markedly favour¬ 
able effect on the terms on which we shall bo able to borrow. The progres¬ 
sively falling rate of interest at which our loans in India have been taken up 
by the public will continue to operate to our advantage. Our conversion 
issues last summer wore offered on a basis of 5 per cent, tax-free or about 51 
per cent, subject to tax. It is interesting to observe that the new 5 per cent, 
bonds subject to tax arc now quoted in the market at a price showing a con¬ 
siderable premium over the issue price find our 5 per cent, tax-free loan 
1945-55 now stands definitely above par. The following figures showing the 
market prices of Indian Government securities in India for the last four years 
tell their own tale. 


Maiiket price on 



iRt 

February, 

1923. 

1st 

February, 

1924. 

1st 

F(‘briiary, 
1925. ^ 

l8t 

February, 

1926. 


Eh. 

Rr. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

5 per C(*ut. Tax-froo loan 1945-5.5 

8S 4 j 

9G 10 

97 15 

100 12 

31 per cent. Indian Goveriimoiit 
Rupee loan. 

57 0 

60 0 

66 9 

70 8 


33. While I am dealing with this subject, 1 shall like to draw attention 
also to the movement of prices for Indian Government stocks in London, which 
brings out clearly the advance in the Indian Government’s credit in that 
market which has resulted from the absence of any new borrowing since May 
1923 and from the general improvement in India’s financial position. iVs I 
pointed out last year, we were fortunate in the rate we secured in May 1923 
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ror our last loan in London. Generally speaking, prices of gilt-edged securi¬ 
ties on the London market stood at a higher level at that period than they 
have done at any time since that date, when we offered £20 million of India 
4^ per cent, stock to the public at 90. The market prices of gilt-edged securi¬ 
ties in London including Indian Government loans are at all times governed 
by the general conditions of the market, and have during the last year been 
considerably affected by the comparative stringency which followed on the 
steps taken to restore and maintain parity of sterling with gold. The follow¬ 
ing figures conpnire the jirice of India. 3 per cent, and 31 per cent, stock in 
London in A]iril 1914, April 1923 and February 1926, with the prices of certain 
other gilt-edged securities at the same dates: 





3otli Ai)rl 

1, 39tb April, 1 

Bl Fobruary, 




1914. 

192:*. 

1920 

I ndia 

3 per cent, loan 


75i 

60i 

58 

India 

3^ |)cr cent, loan 


88 i 

701 

G8 

liocal 

loans 3 jicr cent. 

stock 

87 

69^ 

0344 

London County C-ouiicil 





in 

per cent, stock 


97 


73 

3 

per cent. . 


81 

68i 

63 

1 give a fii 

rlher ia})le eom|)aring 

the |)rice of 

India 41 per cent. 

stock on 30th 

April 1923 

iunl 1st Felnniai-y 

1926 

with (he pri 

ice of British Government 31 per 

cent. conv< 

.‘I’sion loan on the 

same dates. 







until A]ir.l, 

F;‘l)rnarv, 





1923. 

]92(; 

India 

per cent stoe 

k' . 


90i 

882 


3.1 j)ercenl. conversion loan .... 81 

It will be seen that, though owing to general market conditions the prices of 
Indian Government securities are lower now in London than they were either 
in April 1923 or in April 1914, the credit of the Government of India stands 
considerably higher in the market in relation to that of the British Govern¬ 
ment and other gilt-edged borrowers than it did either in 1914 or in 1923. 
Another rather remarkable conclusion which emerges from these figures is that 
the Government would at the moment at least have to pay rather a higher 
rate of interest for money borrowed in London than for a loan issued in India. 

34. Jt is not open to doubt that the improvement in India’s credit to which 
I have drawn attention is due to the strenuous efforts made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Legislature to restore and maintain complete budgetary 
equilibrium and to the policy which we have adopted in regard to provision 
for reduction and avoidance of debt and to strict adherence to our rule of 
borrowing only for purposes which are clearly reproductive. The effect of 
this policy of enconraging whenever possible all sound schemes that come for¬ 
ward for capital expenditure of a reproductive character and using our credit 
in the market only for the purpose of financing such reproductive expendi¬ 
ture, apart of course from the financing of maturing liabilities, is further 
illustrated in the figures which I now^ proceed to give regarding the Debt of 
India. As this is the last Budget with which the present Assembly will be 
called upon to deal, 1 have had figures prepared showing the position of our 
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debt as on the 31st March 1923 in order to bring out the changes which have 
taken place during the three financial years corresponding to the three years 
of life of the present House. 


Stafeme7it shoirincj the Debt of India, ouisfanding on the SIH March 1923, 
31st March 192J!i, 31st March 1925 and 31st March 1926. 


— 

(list March 

31st Marffii 
1921. 

Slst March 
1925. 

31st March 
1926. 

In India :— 

Loans 

3:w 8:i 

(In crOH'S < 
358 81 

rupiieR.) 

370 38 

368*35 

Treasury Bills hi llio IuiikIb of the 

21-hi) 

2 12 



public. 

Treasury Bills in the Paper 

19-fi5 

49*55 

49 65 

49*65 

CurreiK'v Peyser\ e 

Other Obligations — 

Post Office iViving Banks 

23 20 

^ 24 79 

25*64 

27'.18 

Ca-h Certificates 

3 13 

i .^42 

13*12 

19*52 

Provident Funds, etc 

30 17 

39 00 

42*39 

16*27 

Total Loans, etc. 

^ 41P07 

4io*;s 

420 03 

418*00 

Total Otner Obligations 

02 50 

72 21 

81 15 

93*27 

Total in India 

473'57 

482 79 

501*18 

1 

511*27 



(In millic 

o 


In Englatnl :— 

Loans . . . . ■ 

222*92 

244*53 

263*39 

266*43 

War Contribution . , . i 

19 71 

19*27 

18*81 

18*32 

Capital value of liabilities under¬ 

01 31 

i CO 10 

58*84 

57-53 

going rediMiiption by way of 
teriniftalde railway annuities. 
Provident Funds, etc.. 

1 

•04 

1 

■13 

*16 

•20 

I'otal in England 

303 98 

321 03 

341*20 

342*48 

Eq livalent at Is. 6<1. to the 
Jvupec .... 

m 31 

(In crores 

■J32-04 

of rnpe(‘s) 

451*93 

456*64 

I'otal Debt 

878 88 

914*83 

956*11 

967*91 

C for Central Govern- 

530 05 

557*09 

600*05 

627*71 

Productive -j ment. 

(for Provinces. 

87*49 

97*56 

106*43 

114*39 

Total Productive 

624*14 

654*65 

706*48 

742*10 

Unproductive . , . . 

254*74 

260*18 

249 63 

225*81 

Total 

878*88 

914*83 

956*11 

j 967*91 
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35. In order to show the figures of our external debt in a significant way, 
I have converted strorling at the current rate of Is. (dd. per rupee not only for 
1925 and 1926 but also for 1923 and 1924. The improvement in our exchange 
has undoubtedly given us some temporary relief in the burden of interest and 
other payments on sterling debt, and its effect of course is to bring about a 
marked reduction in the rupee figure as compared with what it would have 
been at 1.^. Id. It must be assumed, however, that the higher rate of exchange 
has no permanent effect on the actual burden imposed on the country in meet¬ 
ing our external obligations since, if the number of rupees required is reduced, 
the commodity value or ]>urchasing power of each rupee is correspondingly 
enhanced. Tlic effect of taking l.s. Od. is also particularly noticeable in regard 
to the unproductive dclit figures. It will be seen that our total debt of all 
kinds had imTcascd from 87<^-8R crores on the 31st March 1923 to 956*11 crores 
on the 31st March 1^25 aJid hy a further 11*80 crores to 967*91 crores on the 
31st March 1926. The unproductive debt was 254‘7d crores on the 31st March 
1923, 249*63 croi*cs on the 31st March 1925, and will be 22581 crores on the 
31st March 1926 out of a total debt of 967*91 crores. At the present moment 
it may ho said, in order to put the position in a gra])hic way, that the whole 
of our rupee debt and more' than half of our sterling debt is productive, and 
that our unproductive debt is now less than one quarter of the whole debt. 
Excluding the Provincial Governments’ debt, the increase in the productive 
debt during the (airrcmt financial year amounts to 27 66 crores, while the 
increase in the throe years since 31st March 1923 amounts to 91*06 crores. 
Unproductive debt has decreased during the year 1925-26 hy 23*82 crores. 

36. Our internal debt, excluding Provincial Governments’ debts to the 
Government of India, on the 3Jst March 1923 was 386*08 crores, on the 31st 
March 1925, 394*75 (uores, and on the 31st Marcli 1926, 396*88 crores. Our 
external debt on the 31.st March 1923 was 405*31 crores, on the Slst March 
1925, 454*93 crores, and on the 31st March 1926, 456*64 crores. The increase 
in our external debt during tbe current year is, as last year, purely nominal. 
The latter figure includes 4*67 crores or JC3I million of Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company’s debentures which, exactly as was the case in 1924-25 with 
the 24*67 crores or £18^ million of East Indian Railway Company’s deben¬ 
tures, are not really an increase in the debt of India as a whole but are merely 
a transfer from the railway company to the Government of the liability to 
meet tlie same interest charge out of the earnings from the same Railway. 
These two operations more than account for the whole of the increase in the 
net amount of our sterling debt since 1924. In real truth the operations of 
the last two years have effected a considerable reduction in India’s external 
liabilities, since, besides taking over the debentures of the railway companies 
concerned, the Governineni of India have brought out the shareholders of 
these railway companies without borrowing in London for the purpose, thus 
converting an external debt into an internal debt. A further operation of 
the same sort will take place on the 1st April 1926 when a sum of £3 million 
provided out of the (Government of India’s rupee resources and remitted in 
sterling to London will be applied to buying out the shareholders of the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Railway. 
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37. T have more than once publicly stated my conviction that if India 
would only learn to use her potential capital in greater measure for productive 
purposes than she does at present—I do not mean merely for investment in 
Government securities—and by the development of the hanking and invest¬ 
ment habit would make available for remunerative expenditure in India a 
larger portion than she now does of the surplus which she earns annually by 
the export of her products, not only would an immense impetus be given to the 
commercial and industrial development of India’s resources and new and 
attractive fields opened for the employment of her (slncated young men, hut 
the process of converting external debt into internal debt (‘ould he very greatly 
accelerated. In two years the tax-payer of India has managed, without in¬ 
creasing his external obligations, to purchase for his own use and ])rofit the 
equity of the East Indian Itailway, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
the Relhi-Umballa-Kallwa Railway. Is not this an object lesson of what the 
future may have in store if we set our minds wholeheartedly to the develop¬ 
ment of our own internal resour<‘es by the wise a})j)lication and investment 
of our own internal (‘apitali^ The Government are doing what tli(\y can to 
forward the movement, but much must depend on private entoriirise and 
initiative, on the spread of education of the right kind and on the combating 
of what has been well designated by my friend Mr. Rushbrook Williams as 
India’s “niuconomic tradition which does nol, recognise the jirodnctioji and 
accumulation of wealth as being among man’s legitimnte aims.” There are 
those, I know, who fear that ac'cejitanee of the legitimacy of such an aim 
would involve a prostitution of India’s highest self to ignoble ends. What 
shall it profit a man if ho gain the whole world and Jose his own soul? If I 
believed th«t India’s adoption of this western economic doctrine would jeo]>ar- 
dise the high achievemouts of India’s speculative thought and sacrifice her 
spirituality to a materialistic and selhsh creed, I would uiiliesitalingly range 
myself with the op})onents of change. I do not think it is open to challenge 
that the depths of understanding of man’s relation to the Infinite which have 
been attained the best of India’s speculative thinkers hold out to W’estern 
civilization as it exists to-day a hoj)e of spiritual progress-—I stress tlie word 
“ progress ”—which is an essential complement and corrective to the material¬ 
ism which springs from over-emijhasis on the practical business of conquest of 
Nature’s secrets and their eom])nlsion to man’s service. India long ago revolu¬ 
tionised mathematics and provided the West with the key to the most far- 
reaching of all among the mechanical instruments on which its control of 
nature has been built, when it i^resented to Europe through the medium of 
Arabic the device of the cypher uj)on whicli all modern systems of numeration 
dej^end. Even so, India, to-day or to-morrow, will, J ftn^l confident, revolu 
tionize Western doctrines of progress by demonstrating the insufficiency and 
lack of finality of much of the West’s present system of human values. But 
I do not think that the denial of all value to western endeavours to increase 
the production and accumulation of wealth is essential as a support to the 
Indian philosophy of life. 1 hold that increased production and accumulation 
of wealth are a means—in themselves indifferent, neither good nor evil—but 
an indisputable means towards the attainment of a higher ideal, the broaden- 
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inp; and deepening oT life’s meaning for the individual and still more for the 
mass of mankind. What matters essentially is the purpose with which they 
are striven after, and East and West alike can and ought to strive after them 
as a means to a higher end. It is an Indian commentator on Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams’ challenge who has said thiit the trouble is that this uneconomic tradi¬ 
tion has not made the Indian less materialistic than the European, but it has 
made him a worse materialist. 

^18. Post Office Cash Certificates .-—Among the instruments of our policy of 
't^ncaiuraging the investment habit, the Post Office Cash Certificates takes a pro¬ 
minent j)laee. This security combines in itself features belonging to savings 
bank dejiosits, in particular the facility for encashment at any time 
«nd protection against any risk of dejireciation in value, together 
with some of the ('}iaracteristi(‘s of an investment. It may be 
regarded as the ideal security for the verj^ small investor enabling 
him to cross tlie bridge dividing a depositor in a savings bank from 
a holdtu’ of marketable investment securities. It has been observed in 
Enghind, and is no doubt true in India also, that a considerable ])ortion of 
the money withdrawn when Savings Certiheatos aia^ caslied is not really thereby 
withdrawn from invc'stment altogether, but is used for the purpose of rein¬ 
vestment by the holder, for exain))le, in house property, in the j)urchase of a 
business or in a marketable security of some kind. The money would very 
likely not be saved at all if it had not first of all been attracted to the profit¬ 
able purj)ose of (he purebase of one and then another cash certificate. It is 
then a(;ciimulatod for a period at compound interest and when it comes to be 
withdrawn tlu' sum, now grown to larger diiiiensions, is added to the invested 
capital of the country, and all the iime a new class of small investor is being 
created by this i)roeess. During the year the po|:>ularity of the Post Office 
Cash (ku’lifieate lias been e^en more pronounced than before and any action 
lending to chock (he growth of the habit of investment in cash certificates 
would ho (“ontrary to the true interests of India. 

d9. .\( th(‘ same time it. must lie realised that the rate of 6 per cent, com¬ 
pound iidei-csi, which is ohtaiiiahh* on a (‘ash certificate held until maturity, 
is now undid^ high wlum regard is Iiad (o the general fall in the rate of inter¬ 
est ol)(aiiiahh‘ on other C()^'ernment securities. We are moving on, as I have 
already said, toward> a period when even 5 per cent, will seem a high rate of 
return on an investment issiuxl on the security of the Government of India. 
The recent action ot the Imjierial Bank of India in reducing its rate of interest 
for savings bank deiiosits to per cent, may be cited as a further proof of 
the passing of the period of high interest rates generally. We are therefore 
considering the (piestioii of making some alteration in the terms on which the 
Post Office Cash Certificates are at present offered for subscription, while at 
the same time introducing certain neiv measures which will add to the popu¬ 
larity of these certificates and prevent any reduction in the yield from check¬ 
ing seriously the grow th of the habit of investing in them. I have observed 
recently some criticism of the Goveriuneiit’s policy in offering these certificates 
for sale on the ground that the growth of bank deposits is thereby checked. 
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In so far as these eomplaiiits have reference to the high yield at present obtain¬ 
able, the reduction which ^ve contemplate slionld remove any ground for 
objection. But 1 take issue with these critics when they im])ly that the gene¬ 
ral policy oi issuing cash certificates militates against other forms of saving 
and dej)ositing of savings with banks. No truth has been nu)i‘e firmly estab¬ 
lished by the experience of all the countries which have adopt(‘d and extended 
the system of cash (‘crtificates or corresponding securities than that the gene¬ 
ral stimulus to saving and investing which they give reacts henelicially on all 
other forms of saving. 

40. The (1 overnment of India are not infrequently acimsed of want of elasti¬ 
city in their approach to financial questions and lack of imagination and of 
sympathy wutli the burden of the tax-payer of the day. I take the accusation 
of want of elasticity as a compliment. It can, I think, mean little more than 
that we have a definite policy and stand by it. Imaginative finance is apt to 
mean a cajiacitv to budget for imaginary receipts which fail to accrue. The 
easiest road to popularity for a Finance Member is the adoption of a policy 
of making posterity pay. I have already drawn attention to the really strik¬ 
ing improvement in our credit and in the figures of onr Public Debt which has 
resulted from strict adherence to the firinciples of avoiding all borrowing for 
other than truly })roductive purposes and making adequate ])rovision for reduc¬ 
tion or avoidance of debt. The common complaint against this policy 
is that it adds to the burden of the tax-paj^er of to-day by postponing the date 
when Provincial contributions can be further relieved and taxation reduced, 
1 challenge even this conclusion. The direct result of onr policy on the Budget 
figures for 192fi-27 is that our total charge for interest is over 1 crore less than 
ill the revised estimate for 1925-20 and 8*44 crores less than in 1928-24. A 
continuance of this policy is certain to lead, in the absence of untoward incid¬ 
ents, to a considerable further reduction in the charge for interest in 1927-2K 
and future years. Departure from it would have disastrous effects on the 
rate of interest which we should have to pay for renewals of our maturing 
debt and for the new capital required for reproductive purposes. If we are 
able this year to bring to an end the unhappy history of the Colton Excise 
Duty, it is largely because of the reduction in our interest charges. Nor is it 
only the tax-payer of the Central Government who benefits by the results of 
this policy. The figures 1 have given relate to the net charge for interest in 
the Central Budget alone. If railwmy rates and fares arc in process of reduc¬ 
tion, it is in part due to the reduction in the charge for interest on capital, 
present and future, invested in onr raihvay enterprises. If some of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments have received relief in regard to their Provincial contri¬ 
butions and if they and the other Provincial Governments are hoping for 
further relief, it is to an appreciable extent the reduction in our interest 
charges which has enabled us to do what w^e have done and wliich justifies our 
hope and theirs of further relief. Not only so, but the reduction in the charge 
for interest directly affects their own budgets, in that it serves to reduce the 
rate wdiicli they have to pay for their horrowdngs from the Central Govern¬ 
ment, A year ago the House showed its recognition of the wisdom of our 
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policy regarding provision for reduction and avoidance of debt by endorsing 
that policy and voting in full the demand in which that provision was included. 
To-day I am able to show to the House the direct benefits of its wise action in 
this matter, and 1 trust that the House and the country will now realise that 
it is not from any desire to maintain taxation at a higher level than is abso¬ 
lutely unavoidable that we insist on the debt policy which we have adopted, 
but that smb a jiolicy is directly calculated to bring real advantages and real 
relief to the tax-juiyer of to-day as well as to the tax-])ayer of to-morrow. 

41. Improv(nnruis in financial machinery. —Before I pass on to the Budget 
estimates for 1920-27, I desire i-o refer briefly to some not unimportant changes 
which have been made this year in the form of the documents which 
will shortly bo j)laced before the House. A year ago, as the House 
will r('men>b(‘r, we introduced various changes in the form of the 
Denumds for (iranls in the light of observations made by the Public 
Accounts C^unmiHee. This year we Jire in fiossession of the results of 
•an iiKjuiry conducted at the recjuest of the I'ublic Accounts Committee into 
the fiossibility of inijiroving llio appropriation reports on lines suggested by 
that (Vunmittee. d'lie Auditor General’s recommendations were considered by 
the Public Accounts Committee in August last and received their general 
approval, and Idieir wishes are being carried out in the Ai)proi)riation Reports 
for t h(‘ year 1921-25 now under ])reparation. In order to bring the Homands 
for Grants into general conformity with the Ai)propriation Reports and there¬ 
by to facilitate comparisons between (estimates and actuals, corresponding 
changes have been made in the form of the Demands for Grants for 1926-27. 
Each giant is now shown sub-divided into a number of sub-heads and the 
victual ('xpiMulit u)(' will be* accouni(‘d lor under each, so that the Public 
Accounts Gommittee, wlicui they scrutinise the final accounts, will be able to 
compare Avitliout difliculty the actual expenditure with the budget provision 
under (uicli sub-head and to fulfil more easily their constitutional task of ex¬ 
amining the extent to which savings under one sub-head have been utilised 
by the Executive Government towards extra expenditure under another. The 
existing division by ciredes of account has, however, been retained and details 
of expenditure are given in the same fullness as before. Another change 
which will jump to the eye of anyone using these volumes is that we have 
reduced most of them fo octavo size—a change which effects a considerable 
reduction in the cost of printing. It is not i)ossible to alter the size in all 
cases ibis year, but our intention is to cojiiplete the jirocess of conversion to 
octavo size in full a year hence. 

42. A separate demand will be included in the 1926-27 Demands for Grants 
for expenditure in conneetion wdth the separation of Audit from Accounts in 
the United Provinces. This measure has been advocated by the Retrenchment 
Committee and by the Reforms Enquiry Committee from diflferent points of 
view. The latter Committee held that separation of Provincial from Central 
finance was an essential j)reliminary to any appreciable advance towards pro 
vincial autonom}^ in financial matters, but before such separation can be ac¬ 
complished, Provincial Governments must be in control of their own Accounts. 
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Audit, however, appears to be a subject which should remain as at present in 
the hands of a single authority, the Auditor General, all over India. The 
separation of Audit from Accounts is therefore involved as a preliminary to 
further advance and it appears to offer other incidental advantages. I need 
only mention two at present. The new' system of accounting which we pro¬ 
pose to introduce greatly facilitates a closer and more efficient control of 
expenditure by the Department responsible for that expenditure as a continu¬ 
ous process during the ])eriod of the expenditure. The Audit department, on 
the other hand, is relieved from the mechanical routine duties involved in the 
present system and its audit becomes more searching. With the approval of 
the Secretary of State, therefore, we have decided as an experimental measure 
to introduce the new scheme of sejiaration, as from 1st April 1926, in the 
accouiiLs of the United Provinces whose (government have ('Xpressed their 
desire for its introduction. 

Budget Estimates for 1926-27. 

Kj'prnditurc. 

Id. MUlfav]) erpctidilurc .—The form in wliicdi the detailed Military 
estimates will he placed before the House has not been materially alt(U‘od 
as has been done in the case of tlu' (hvil ('stimates, and the (changes are 
confined to a more logical rearrangement of minor lu'ads. As Honourable 
]\reml)ers are aware, a Committ(‘e, has been a.])])(}intod to investigate the 
system of Cost Accounts at present in force in the Army, with a representa¬ 
tive of the Public Accounts Committee of this TTouso among the members. 
Oiir experience of th(* pia^sent systeni of cost ax^counts during the last four 
years and the fact that tlie British Government have recently decide<l 
to introduce radical modifications irdo the system of cost accounting in 
the British Army led us to the conclusion that sucfi an impiiry had 
become necessary in India. MaUwial changes in the form of the military 
estimates have therefore to be postponed pending the examination of 
the recommendations of that Committee. Fuller explanations have, how¬ 
ever, been given of the various details of the military estimates in view of 
the desire expressed in the course of the Budget debates last yeai by mem- 
l>ers of this House. 

41. The net military expenditure for the year 1926-27 is estimated to 
amount to 64*88 crores, i.c., a reduction of l’d7 crores as compared with 
the Budget estimates for 1925-26, thus marking a further stage in advance 
towards the goal set by the HeHenchment Committee. The provision for 
esta])lished charges amounts to 54'24 crores, the })alance rej)reseni ing 
remnants of si)ecial post-war charges. The figure of c-rores includes a 

sum of 66 lakhs for the payment of gratuities to demobilised officers, tliis 
being the last year which will be burdened witli a charge of this character. 
23 lakhs have been provided for the completion of the building programme 
in progress in Waziristan and for the Boyal Air Force. (In the other hand, 
we appear for the moment to have come almost to the end of the sury)lus 
w^ar stores wdiich have been a feature on the credit side of the account for 
some years past. Wo are allowing for a credit of only 25 lakhs under this 
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head as compared with 70 lakhs in the Budget estimates of 1925-26 and 
1,10 lakhs in 1924-25. The figure of 54*24 crores net for established charges 
inc'ludes a sum of approximately 60 laklis for new urgent measures mainly 
of a non-recurring nature for the purchase of new equipment. 

45. Among the more salient features in the new estimates 1 may mention 
first the disaiipcaraiice of provision for one British Cavalry regiment, cost¬ 
ing a sum of 22 lakhs a year, which has now been dispensed with, this being 
the last ol tlie specific reductions of the strength following on the recom¬ 
mendations of tlie Betrenchment Committee which remained to be carried 
out. enlarges for j)ensions in India, and in Knglaiid show a recurring reduc¬ 
tion of 57 laUhs, while juiyments to the War Office for British traiisi)ort 
charges have' lieen ])iought down by 17 lakhs. It has been necessary to 
provide an jidditional 20 lakhs owing to higher prices for articles of food 
and forag(', and an additional 20 lakhs is also included for the purpose of 
accelerating the i)rogramnie of electrification of barracks and of building 
of new lines for Indian troops. As a set-off to tliis last liability, an addi¬ 
tional cri'dit of 20 lakhs is anticipated from the disi)osal of surplus military 
lands and liuildings. 

46. Our total exi)enditure on military services, including the Army, 
Marine, Military Works, and the Boyal Air Force, amounted in the year 
1920-21 to 87*40 crores net, of \vliich about 20 crores represented special 
expenditure on operations in Waziristan. Witli the cessation of these 
operations, the Budget estimates for 1922-23, which formed the basis of the 
Betrcncliment CV)mmittee\s investigations, showed a net total expenditure of 
67'75 crores. The recommendation of that Committee was that the Budget 
for 1923-24 should he fixed at 57| crores, subject to su(4i additions as might 
lie necessary in view of the delay wdiich w'ould ensue in carrying out the 
changes recommended and in order to meet special expenditure in Waziris¬ 
tan, etc. The Committee went on to say that for subsequent years the 
adoption of their recommendations should enable the estimates to be re¬ 
duced to 57 crores, irrespective of savings due to further economies or fall 
in prices, and they expressed the oj>inion that continuous efforts to ensure 
further reductions should, in combination with the expected further fall 
in prices, enable the military budget to lie reduced to 50 crores net after 
the lapse of a few years. The actual expenditure of the year 1923-24 
amounted to 56*23 crores and the first stage of 57 crores mentioned by the 
Betrenchment Clommittee was thus pas.sed in the first year. The figure 
of 56'23 crores included heavy expenditure on gratuities to demobilised 
officers and in AVhiziristan, but these abnormal items were counterbalanced 
f)y credits from the proceeds of sale and utilisation of surplus stores. The 
Budget for the year 1923-24 allotted a net sum of 62 crores for military 
SCI vices. This was reduced in the Budget for 1924-25 to 60i* crores, but 
by tlie time when the Budget for 1925-26 was under consideration the 
actual effe(‘t of the retrenchment operations, which it had lieen difficult to 
^jauge in advance, had become apparent, and it was possible to reduce 
the budget provision for 1925-26 to 56-25 erores net. 
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47. The following table brings out the results achieved at a glance: — 
Net eji'penditiire of Military services. 

(In crores of rupees.) 



1921-22. 

1222-23 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 1926-27, 

Budget e.stimato 

. 60*82 

G7 75 

62 00 

GO 25 

56*25 54 8S 

Rovised csthnato 

. 69 35 

67*09 

59 74 

56 33 

56 28 

Actual oxpeiKlituro 

. 69 SI 

G5 27 

56 23 

5.5*63 



These figures include certain disturbing items both on the credit and 
debit side, and it is therefore of special interest to compare the true figures 
of the established charges, that is, the normal cost after elimination of spe- 
<rial charges such as those for demobilisation of surplus officuM’s ami special 
credits for the eating down of surplus stores. In comparing these figures 
with the figures given by the Ketrenchment Committee, Honourable Mem¬ 
bers should bear in mind the fact that certain charges amounting in 
1926-27 to 39 lakhs, of which the most important are the clnirgcs for 
Customs duty on imported stores and the cost of Stationery and Printing, 
have been added to ibe military estimates sin(‘e 1923-24, as the result of 
new decisions regarding classification. 

Adiiisted fiijvrcs of KsfahJished ch<n'(jrs. 

(In eroroB of rnpoos ) 

1923-21. 3924-25. 192r>-2u. 192G-27. 

Estimate ... G1 9 59 4 5r>() .54-2 

Actuals .... 5G'7 55 8 .55 2 

(Bevised 

48. I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without referring once again 
to the deep debt of gratitude which I owe to the late Jjord Rawdinson for 
his wholehearted co-o])eration and earnest determination to sec\ire economy 
in expenditure on military services. His untimely death meant a grievous 
loss to me—I lost a ]iersonal friend and a colleague to whom 1 owed more 
than 1 can say—and India lost a true friend. The ideal at which he con¬ 
stantly aimed was an Army in India not larger than he regarded as abso¬ 
lutely essential in India’s interests, adcfpiatel.y e((uif>ped and fully trained, 
so that India might obtain the maximum service from a fully efficient force 
at the minimum cost. Our military expenditure was kept during his regime 
under constant scrutiny by the Finance and Army Departments with the 
object of securing further economies. T gladly add that this policy has been 
continued under his successor and has the full support of His Excellency 
Sir William Birdwood. 1 am confident tliat adherence to this policy will 
result in still further reductions in our military expenditure without the 
sacrifice of that essential security which must always be our first aim. 

49. We are fortunately able to forsee considerable savings of an auto¬ 
matic character in our established charges in future years, as the result of 
the reduction of the rates of pay of the British soldier which came into 
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effect ill Octolier, 1925. The irainecliate saving for 1926-27 under this head 
is not appreciable as tiie reduced rates of pay affect only new recruits, but 
it is estimated tliat, taken in conjunction with the reductions below present 
cost which will in due course result from the recent revision of the pay of 
oflicers in July, 1924, the savings from tliis source should amount to 12 
laklis in 1927-28, increasing annually to about 80 lakhs in 1930-31, and 
about 1,1 ciajra's in 193.3-34. Before leaving the military estimates, 1 must 
refer briefly to the question of stocks held by the Army on which I com¬ 
mented last year. During the course of the year the whole question has 
bcfMi (•onipl('i(4\- (‘\amined and eonsidera!)le modifications are necessary in 
the figures then given which were based only on information available at 
headquarters. A full statement of the balances now disclosed will be found 
in the volume of detailed estimates. The amount of stocks held proves 
to be apj)reciably in excess of tlie amount indicated in the figures placed 
before the itetrenefiment CVimmittee, and of those on which we have hitherto 
Ix'cn norkiiig. Oiu' ol fin* tmmis of lad'erence to the expert eomniittt'e of 

impiiry into the arsenals and ordnance depots which 1 mentioned earlier 
in my sjieech is the examination of surjilns and ohsolefe stocks, and i h.ive 
little donht that a fnrtlu'r reduetion will he effected as the result of this 
inquiry. 

50. Cd'pvndlt(vre .—1 now turn to our estimates of (^4vil ex])eiiditui*e. 

The total ligure of Civil exj>ondituro in the revised esfimates for 1925-26 
is 41*46 crores; the corresponding figure for 1926-27 is 41*76 crores. 
'Idiis small iiici’ease, which amounts to 30 lakhs, conceals a big decrease. 

In 1925-26 we had a big non-recurring credit, originally estimated at 

1*29 erores hut now ascertained in the revised estimates to bo 1*81 
crores on account of the transfer of postal {ind telegraphic stores 

(including tlie stores of the Indo-Kiiropcan Telegraph Department) from 
llcvenue to Ckipital. The chief feature of the expenditure of 1926-27 
is the reduction, wliose significance 1 have already endeavoured to explain, 
of aiiproximaiely 1 crore in the eliarge for interest. Bor market debt the 
(liarge for interest in 1926-27 shows a reduetion of T79 crores on the current 
year’s ligures partly hecauso ot tlie elfects of onr conversion loan and partly 
because Ave were alile to linaiiee all our own capital expenditure including 
railways and the eaiiital expenditure of Provineial Governments without 
adding to our markei. debt. On the other hand, there is an increase of 75 
laklis under jnterest on miscellaneous obligations which includes interest 
on provident and similar funds, savings hank deposits, cash certificates and 
unfunded debt generally. Tlic net reduetion in interest charges is therefore, 
as already stated, about one crore. 

51. A drastic reduction of the area under cultivation in the United Pro¬ 
vinces by one-third results in a eojisideraldc reduction in our expenditure 
on opium. A furtlier redmdion is anticipatc'd in the near iutnre as the 
result of the substantial reduction in the prices paid to cultivators. These 
steps had already been taken, in consideration of the large surplus of stocks 
that Ave at present hold and of future requirements, before avo arrived at the 
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decision announced recently to recommend to the Let^islature a policy (^f 
progressive reduction and eventual extinction of our exports of opium. On 
this important question of policy I need say no more at the present moment 
beyond drawing attention to the fact that it foreshadows the progressive re¬ 
duction and eventual disappearance of a head of revenue which at present 
brings us in approximately 2 crores a year. 

52. Additional c.xpendHiiTc on beneficial ^iervicrs. —Our estimate's of 
Civil expenditure include increased provision for wbat I may call bene¬ 
ficial services. I drew attention a year ago to the increase in tbe current 
year’s estimates under these heads and a recent debate sliowed ihat tin' 
House sliares the view of the Government of India- that some addition to 
expenditure in these diiectioiis is boili desirable and piopor, and that tbe 
Finance Department’s motto of wise expenditure within our availabk' 
resources and avoidanc*e of waste rather than retrenchment at all costs 
is endorsed by pnbli(‘ opinion. Among new items and increases in exist¬ 
ing items of expenditure on beneficial services inclmled in tbe Demands 
for Grants 1 may mention an enhanced grant of lakhs to the Indian 
iiesoarcli Fund Association, an iiuTea.se of about a iiikh for education 
in the North-West Frontier rrovince, as well as a non-recurrent grant 
of about 14 lakhs for a new building for the Government High School at 
Peshawar, a further grant of Ks. 50,()()() for the construction of the Victoi'ia 
Hospital at Ajmer and a similar grant towards Dr. Shrolf’s new Fyo Hos^iital 
in Delhi. We have increased the grants to the Denares and Aligarh 
Universities by Its. 25,000 each and that to Delhi University by Rs. 10,000 
and have provided 2 lakhs each as the first instalments of non-recurringi 
grants to the two first named Universities. Additional funds have been 
provided for research at Coiudiatore, Pusa, and Muktesar, and for the 
development of the Dairy Farms at Bangalore and elsewhere and of the 
Anaiid Creamery recently taken over from the Military Department, and 
further provision lias been made towards the completion of the new Forest 
Research Institute at Debra Dun, where over GO lakhs out of a total sanc¬ 
tioned prograniuie of over a crorc has already been spent. 

53. The provision for redm-tion or avoidance of debt in accordance with 
the jilan set out in the Government of India Resolution, dated the 9th 
December, 1924, requires 4-83 crores in 1926-27 or practically the same 
figure as in 1925-2G. The Goveniiiient of India propose, however, to make 
two changes which aflect tlio total amount of expenditure under this head 
in J92G-27. Two years ago, on the jias.sing of the aniendnient to the Sea 
Customs A(‘t, the practice uas introduced of adding to the provision lor 
reduction or avoidance ot debt a sum equal to the Customs duty on store's 
imported on capital acjcount, including stores for the use oi Stato-nianaged 
raiUvays. 1 promised a year ago to reconsider this practice in the light ol 
criticisms raised in regard to it in this House. Ihere are objections in 
principle to inflating revenue at the expense of capital. Our object in amend¬ 
ing the Sea Customs Act and making Government stores liable to duty was 
clearly not to increase tlie Customs revenue at the expense of our capital 
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<'liargt^s. 1 re(*oj2:nise, however, that there are arguments which can be 
brougfit forward on the other side, in view particularly of the fact that the 
railways pay a contribution to general revenues on the basis of their capital 
ex{)endifure, including whatever may have been i)aid in Customs duty, and 
that railway rates and fares are calculated with reference to the capacity 
of the railways to earn profits on tlie whole of their capital expenditure. 
We have therefore' decided to meet the views expressed by critics in this 
House a year ago and omit this portion of the provision for redemption of 
debt. An opportunity for reconsidering the whole question can be taken at 
the expiry of the five-year period for which the Debt Redemption scheme 
is in force. 

ol. The second proposal which the Government of India are making 
in this connection will be found enshrined in a clause in the Finance Bill 
dealing with the disposal of the sums received by India from Germany on 
Reparation nc-count. These sums represent India’s share of the amount 
allocated to the British Empire out of the Dawes annuities. The actual 
allocation is full of complications. The payments by Germany for all 
treaty charges under the plan adopted vary from 1,000 million gold marks 
at the start to 2,500 million gold marks in the fifth year; thereafter they 
are to be fixed at the latter sum together with a supplement computed 
according to an index of prosperity. The annuities are payable in German 
currency and the amount to be transferred to Germany’s creditors outside 
Germany has to be decided by a Transfer committee with reference to the 
capacity of Germany to make deliveries in kind or in cash without en- 
<langering the stability of the mark. Before the total amount so transferred 
ouisid(' is distrihuted, a number of charges have to be deducted, including, 
for example, the cost of service of Germany’s million external loan, 

the cost of the Reparation Commission, the amounts allocated towards 
the payment of the Army of Occupation and of the Belgian War debt, 
and otiu'r items. 1 ’lu' ('\act amount available b>r distribution is thus at 
all times problematical and extraordinarily difheult to forecast. The 
British Empire ns a whole receive 22 per eenf. of the total sum available, 
and India reecives 1-2 pc'r cent, of the British Empire’s share. The best 
calculations that I have been able to make, which necessarily are based 
on somewhat arbitrary assum})tioiis, point to an annual receipt by India 
over the next few years of snms varying ])etween a minimum of £66,000 
and a maximum of £250,000. In 1921-25 we received £37,400 and we 
expect to receive about £66,700 in 1925-26. The present estimate of re¬ 
ceipts in 1926-27 is about £120,000. 

55. The rc])aration receipts may Ije said broadly to cover in the case 
of India one or other of the following classes of expenditure: (a) pensions 
and allowances payable by the Governmeut to war sufferers; (h) expendi¬ 
ture in rephu'iiig losses hy enemy action or in repatriation of enemy 
nationals; (r) compensation payable to private persons and local bodies. 
So far as expenditure on replacing stores lost hy enemy action and the 
cost of repatriation of enemy nationals are con(‘erned, the receipts represent 
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recovery of expenditure previously incurred by the Government. Such 
expenditure added to the deficits of past years and was in effect met from 
borrowed funds. Recurring expenditure is still being met by the Govern¬ 
ment in respect of pensions and allowances. Some part has already been 
covered, hut tlie majoi* part will come in future years. The recei})ts which 
the Government now obtain from tiie Reparation account represent a 
contribution towards the capitalised value of such payments. The com¬ 
pensation payable to private persons and non-Go\('rnmcnt bodies stands 
on a different footing. The receipts on this account arc tiot really receipts 
of the Government of Jndia except in a technical sense. 

56. It seems reasonable to utilise receif)ts from Germany under all 
but the last head for reduction or avoidance of debt rather than to treat 
them as an ordinary item of revenue. Only by this procedure will there 
be annual savings in interest in future to corresj)ond to annual payments 
on accoujit of j)ension. 'J'he Governnnmt pro{>ose therelore that, payments 
for compensation shall be deducted from the total re[)aration receipts and 
applied for the purpose for which they are inUmded, and that the balance 
of our reparation rec'eipts shall be devoted to the reduction or avoidance 
of debt. By thus applying these special re(‘eipts, the Government will 
I think be following the procedure which is most in accordance with finan¬ 
cial propriet;s, and we shall at the same time avoid disturbance in our 
own Budget estimates arising out of the fluctuating and uncertain charac¬ 
ter of these receipts. This proposal and the proposal to bring to an end 
the practice of setting aside for debt jiurposes a sum ccpial to the Customs 
duty on stores imported on capital account are intended to be taken 
together. The result of the two proposals combined will he to relieve our 
revenues of a charge of about 7 lakhs if our estimate of receipts on repara-. 
tion account is approximately correct. 

57. This may perhaps be a convenient point at which to mention that 
we are continuing for 1926-27 the assignments on account of Customs 
duty on Government stores introduced as a temporary measure two years 
ago to those Provinces which have not yet obtained a reduction in their 
contributions to the Central Government. The only important item in 
this connection is a sum of 5*39 lakhs jiayahle to Bombay. It is obviously 
desirable that these assignments, whicli are ohjeef ionahle in principle, 
should be extinguished at an early date and we iiropose very shortly to^ 
take up this question in eonnectiou with the examination of the Report 
of the Taxation Enquiry Ckmiraittee recently published, with special refer¬ 
ence to their proposal for modifying the existing Devolution Rule 15 in 
regard to the payment to the Provinces of a share in Income-tax receipts. 

Revenue, 1926-27, 

58. Customs .—I now turn to the estimates of our revenue. It is neces- 
sary to anticipate some diminution in the imports of sugar, but we may 
reasonably look for comx>ensation for the sums thus lost in increased re¬ 
ceipts from duty on cotton piecegoods and in what I may call the normal 
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growth under other heads. On this basis the net revenue under the head 
of Customs is estimated at 48*15 crores, or an increase of 1'30 crores over 
the revised estimate for the current year. This figure includes 1,75 lakhs 
of revenue from the Cotton Excise Duty. This may he regarded as a fairly 
conservative estimate of what the yield from the duty would he if it were 
continued. The yield in 1924-25, the last year in which the duty was fully 
collected, was 2,18 lakhs, while the highest figure during the last six years 
was 2,31 lakhs. 

59. Taxes on Income .—The main change in the trade conditions of 
1925-26 as compared with the previous year is that the cotton mill industry 
iji Bombay has passed through what 1 hope will prove to he the period 
of its severest depression. We have to allow therefore for an appreciable 
redu(!tion in our revenue from Bombay under the head of Taxes on 
Income. Conditions elsewhere have been on the whole better than in the 
previous year and our administration is increasing all the time in efficiency. 
We have adopted for 1926-27 a figure of 1(>*15 crores of receipts under this 
head or 10 lakhs less than our revised estimate for 1925-26. This re¬ 
presents 1*20 crores less than the Budget estimate for the current year. 

60. Salt .—T estimate our receipts under tho head Salt at the figure of 
6*90 crores, which assumes that accumulated stocks will have been worked 
<lown by tho end of this month. 

61. Op'inni .—The gross receipts from opium are estimated at 59 lakhs 
h<‘lo\v Hk', rtn'ised figure tor 192.5-2(), which included a, large adventitious 
receipt under Excise opium owing to the taking over by the Provincial 
(lovernments of stocks held at treasuries. Tho net receipts are estimated 
l<» ho jiractically the same as tin’s year, na^nely, 2*26 crores, owing to 
reductions in expenditure already referred to. 

62. Ilailways .—As the House is aware, the total contribution from Rail¬ 
ways to general revenues during 1926-27 is estimated at 6*01 crores. This 
rejiresents simply tho amount of the fixed contribution based on the actual 
r(\ci[)ts for 1924-25, which was a particularly i)rofitah1e year. It assumes 
that the net gain from Railwa.ys, after deducting the contribution, will 
not exceed 3 crores and will accordingly be transferred in full to tho 
railwuiy reserve. 

63. Posts and Telegraphs .—The working expenses of the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Department for 1926-27 are estimated at 10*17 crores, 
or 61 lakhs more than in 1925-26. The growth of working expenses is 
due in part to the absence of the non-recurrent features which, as already 
explained, made the figure of 1925-26 less than the normal, and in part 
to an increase in expenditure amounting to 10 lakhs due to the decision 
of tho Railway Department to withdraw the concession of free railway 
passes to postal emi)loyes, and to the inclusion of a provision of about 
19 lakhs for new measures designed to improve the emoluments and 
terms of service of the postal and telegraph staff. The concessions in 
the case of the postal staff involve an addition of 15 lakhs to our expendi¬ 
ture. The gross receipts have not kept pace with the increase in expendi- 
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ture, and we can expect an improvement of only 41 lakhs, making the 
total of our gross receipts for 1926-27 10*65 crores as compared with 
10*24 crores in 1925-26. The Post Oflice account alone shows an estimat¬ 
ed profit of 20 lakhs, but there is a loss of 20 laklis on the Telegraphs and 
of 10 lakhs on the Telephones, owing largely to the fac,t that the charge 
for interest is proportionately lieavier in the case of the latter services. 
The upshot is that the estimates of the year point to a loss of approximately 
10 lakhs on the working of the department as a whole. 1 have, however, 
every confidence that a revival in trade will lead in due course to a con¬ 
siderable addition to our revenue from telegrams which has recently been 
disappointingly low, and that by next year the department will be com¬ 
pletely self-supporting. To complete tlie picture 1 must add that owing 
to a reduction in traffic we ox])ect, in addition, a loss of 6*7 lakhs in 1926-27 
on the working of the 1 ndo-Europcan Telograpli Department. 

64. The House will observe that in fac^e of these figures it is impossible 
for us to (iontomplate any reduction this year in the rates for letters and 
postcards—a subject on whicli, after an intei-c‘sting debate in this House 
a few weeks ago, furthc'r discussion was adjouriKHl in ordei’ that the vJiolc' 
matter might be considered in its proper setting in connection with the 
Budget figures. The wisdom of the course then taken is now apparent. 
Such a reduction of charges as was then under consideration is clearly 
impossible unless the taxpayer is to ho saddled with the burden of a heavy 
subsidy in relief of the customers of our postal and telegraph system. I 
know that a rcinrn to pre-war rates is keenly desired in many quarters in 
the House and in the country; nor would the Government desire to oppose 
such a reduction for a moment if they helievecl that it was within the 
range of practical politics. T desire, however, to put the question frankly 
before the House. There is in my view no probability whatever of a 
return to pre-war rates for letters and postcards exc^ept at the cost of a 
heavy and steadily increasing subsidy from the pocket of the taxpayer. 
It is desirable that wo should face the facts boldly and not deceive ourselves 
or others by holding out false expectations. 

65. The truth is that we arc confronted by what I may call a secular 
change in conditions in India. The very cheap rates of postage to which 
India had become accustomed before the war wore possible only because 
of the very low level of prices in India as com])ared with other countries. 
The last three-quarters of a century have witncs.sed a steady rise in the 
average level of prices throughout India—a rise which was the natural 
and inevitable outcome of the far-reaching changes which were gradually 
making their effect felt on the conditions of life in India. 1 may illustrate 
these changes with reference to figures on index numbers of prices going 
back to 1860. If we take the figure for the average of the year 1861 for 
wholesale prices in the United Kingdom and India as 100, the increase 
in the year 1924 in the case of India is represented by a figure of 251 and 
in the case of the United Kingdom by a figure of 142. If we go back only 
as far as 1914 and compare pre-war with present prices, the increase in 
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India is from 100 in 1914 to 103 at the end of December 19125. The cor¬ 
responding increase in the United States is from 100 to 158, and in the 
United Kingdom from 100 to 153. In the face of these figures wliich^ 
whatever doubts we maj^ have as to the absolute accuracy of the calcula¬ 
tions on which the index numbers are framed, are at least a reasonable 
guide to the general trend of events, it is impossible to expect that the 
Indian Postal Department sliould be able to carry letters or postcards at 
tlie rates prevailing in 1860 or even in 1914. We cannot expect wages 
and expenses to stay at a level below the average rise in prices generally. 
Unless therefore the future holds out the prospect of a considerable further 
fall of prices to at least the 1914 level—a development which would 
])]*obably be und(‘sii’Mble in Ihe gcmeral interests of India’s prosj)eriiv—we 
must admit tlie logical conclusion that the day of the 3 pie postcard and 
the 6 pie letter is past t)eyond recall. Much as we may regret this in¬ 
evitable (conclusion, it is better that we should cease to delude ourselves 
with unrealisable hopes and should sot ourselves to secure the maximum 
efficiency and the greatest possible facilities to the ])ubli(t from the depart¬ 
ment as things are to-day. 

6G. Other rereJpt,s .—Our estimates of revenue assume the continuance of 
the practice of appropriating to revenue the interest on the Paper Currency 
Reserve and the surplus of the Gold Standard Reserve over £40 million. 
We may, 1 think, assume that, whatever changes may be introduced as 
the result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Currency, 
the profit now obtained by the Government from these Reserves, whatever 
form they may assume, will not be substantially affected. In regard to 

other heads of receipt, extraordinary income from enemy ships will no 

longer accrue to us, and it is necessary to estimate interest receipts on a 
lower scale than this year. 

67. SiLvphis .—We are now in a position to frame our balance sheet. The 
total estimated revenue for 1926-27 amounts to 133-43 crores., and the 

toial estimat(‘d exjjenditiire amounts to 130-38 crores. We lire left witli 

a surplus of 3-05 crores. T hasten to remind tlie House that the latter 
hgure iiichuh^s tlie sum of } crores for rec(‘ipts from the Cotton Excise Duty. 


Conclusion. 

68. To what extent can we regard this surplus as being free for us to 
dispose of? How far is it a recurring surplus? The House will observe 
that I liave made no reference except in a very incidental way to the 
Report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, or to the proceedings of the 
Royal Commission on Currency. The former’s report has only recently 
come into the hands of meinhers, and though incomplete copies have been 
available to the (ioveriiment for a somewhat longer period, wo came to 
the conclusion that the extremely interesting and instructive material 
Avbich it provides demands more prolonged and more complete examination 
than was possible in the time at our disposal. 1 have therefore included 
in this Budget no suggestions for modification of our taxation system in 
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the light of the Committee’s recommendations. Their recommendations 
will give all the Governments in India and their legislatures ample material 
for reflection in the course of the coming year. The report is, ] think, 
a most valuable addition to our knowledge of the Indian taxation system, 
and in the compass of one volume we have here a complete survey of all 
the taxation at present imposed. Important additions to our understand¬ 
ing of the problem of the relation between C/entral and Provincial taxation 
are made in many passages in the Iteport. 1 take this ()p])ortnnity to-day 
of thanking Sir Charles Todhunter and his colleagues for the hard labour 
which they have devoted to mastering their subject and for the instructive 
report which they have placed before us. So far as the present Budget is 
concerned, however, we are justified in assuming that, whatever decisions 
may be arrived at in the light of the recommendations of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee, they will not alfect the question of the disposal of 
this year’s surplus, 

69. The same assumption must be made in regard to the work of the 

Royal Commission on Currency. Our estimates assume the continuance of 
the present credits to revenue of the interest on Chirrency investments. 
They also assume an average rate of exchange of IHd. for 1926-27. It is 
impossible to anticipate the conclusions of the Commission and equally 

impossible, besides being very undesirable, to set aside any portion of the 

year’s revenue as an insurance fund against possible repercussions on our 
Budget position in future years. Nor have we any present reason for 
regarding such an insurance as requisite. 

70. In regard to other items in the Budget we have to remember that 

the receipts from Railways in 1926-27 are high; the earnings of the year 1925- 
26 were not as good as those of the previous year, so that our fixed con¬ 
tribution from Bailways in 1927-28 may bo less by as much as 79 lakhs 

than in 1926-27 if the actual figures for Railway receipts for 1925-26 

confirm our revised estimafes. Onr opium revonne is also an uncertain 
factor. There is, however, no reason to think that this loss of income 
which must necossarily )>e spread over a period of years carjnot l)e counter¬ 
balanced by growth of rewenue in otliei- directions. Onr Income-tax revenue 
is exceptionally low at the moment and may certainly he counted ui)()ii 
to give a considerably increased yield in later years. Finally, we look for 
fiirtber economies in our military expenditure which still contains special 
items of a, non-recurrent character. 

71. After giving full weight to these various considerations, we have 
come to the conclusion that there is no undue risk in treating the whole 
of our surplus as a recurrent one. I have* already confided to the House 
the secret that the Finance Bill includes provision for the final abolition 
of the Cotton Excise Duty, and the privilege of sharing with the Govern¬ 
ment ill the credit for this historic achievement will belong to the Legis- 
lature when the Finance Bill is passed. This leaves ns with a divisible 
surplus available for other purposes amounting to 1,30 lakhs. The House 
will T feel sure have no hesitation in agreeing that past expressions of 
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policy and tlie truest interests of tlie people of India alike demand that, 
after using If crores of the sum at our disposal for the reduction of Central 
taxation, we should devote as much as we can of the rest to the relief of 
the Provinces. We accordingly i)roi)oso to apply 1,25 lakhs to the further 
reduction of the Provincial contributions in accordance with the Devolution 
Pules. The relief thus afforded will go to the extent of 57 lakhs to Madras, 
33 lakhs to tbe United Provinces, 28 lakhs to the Punjah and 7 lakhs to 
Burma. 

72. Tlie total of the Provincial contributions fixed under the Meston 
iSetth'inent was 9*83 crores. A year ago we made a permanent reduction 
of 2^ crores and provided 63 lakhs for the continuance of the tern])orary 
remission of Bengal’s contribution. With the additional If crores set 
aside now, we shall have reduced our reliance on the Provinces by 4*38 
crores in all, that is not very far short of half the total. The Provinces 
whom fortune and the Devolution Rules favour this year are (apart from 
Bengal) the same as those wliich obtained the biggest benefit a year ago. 
But the turn of the otln'r Provinces will come. They are all brought 
much nearer fruition by the events of the last two years and will no 
longer feel that the prospect of remission does not interest them. Mean¬ 
while the taxpayers if not the Government of the Province of Bombay 
in particular and of other Provinces in a lesser degree secure the lienefit 
of the rejieal of the Gotton Excise Duty, the relief given in this budget 
being divided between the Clentral taxpayer and the Provincial Governments. 

73. At an earlier stage in my speech, the approaching end of the life 
(g this Assembly tempted mo to compare tbe figures of India’s debt now 
with those of throe years ago. Before closing let me indulge in a further 
glance backw^ards and a glim}>se into the future. Tbe first Assembly was 
burdened W'ith the ungrateful task of imposing extra taxation in order to 
bridge the yawning gap between revenue and expenditure, a task that at 
one time seeim'd well-nigh hopeless. The Budget of 1924-25 which coin¬ 
cided with the first session of tliis House signalised our definite escape from 
the era of deficits and brouglit the Salt, tax back from Rs. 2-8 a maund to 
the present rate of (Is. 1-4. For this reduction, though no doubt it had the 
assent of the majority, only the mimirity in this House who voted for the 
second reading of the Finance Bill can claim to share the credit with the 
Government and the Council of vState, and the (Government did not conceal 
their view that a higher rate, which might have enabled us by now to have 
achieved the complete extinction of tlie Provincial contributions, had much 
to commend it. But, if this House dealt in a step-motherly way with 
the Budget of 1924-25, it placed to its credit six months later the conven¬ 
tion in regard to the separation of railway finance from general finance, a 
reform wdiich I regard as the greatest financial achievement of the years 
under review^ We have made other advances in our financial machinery 
during this period, such as tbe establishment of the Provincial Loans Fund 
and the formulation of a clear policy of reduction and avoidance of debt, 
and we have paved the way for other advances, as for instance, the separa- 
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tion of Accounts and Audit, and the reform of the Indian currency system. 
We have moreover greatly improved the mechanism of the Assembly's 
financial control. But the new arrangement for dealing with our Railway 
Budget remains the outstanding feature. It has cleared the path for a 
continuous programme of railway construction and rehabilitation, and is 
the direct parent of the proposals for progressive reduction of ratos and 
fares which has now been put in hand, while it has relieved our general 
finances of an intolerable burden of uncertainty. The Delhi session of 1925 
found the Government and the Assembly working together, as you, Sir, 
will remember, to put tlic finishing tommies to our Debt Redemption plans 
and to make a substantial beginning of the remission of Provincial contribu¬ 
tions. To-day we are continuing last year’s work while at the same time 
celebrating the hapx>y extinction of the notorious (even if sometimes 
ineligrmd) Cotton Excise Duty. 

7^1 r ask tliose wlio profess unending dissatisfaction with the Pefornis 
and denounce them as a sham and the Government as insincere and un¬ 
responsive, does the financial story of these three short years justify de¬ 
pression or despondency? In that brief space we have immensely improved 
our financial machinery and have progressed nearly half-way on the road to 
extinction of the Provincial contributions, and we have reduced the Salt 
tax and abolished the Cotton Excise Duty. For five years the Reformed 
Legislatures have been at work in India. It is true that weather conditions 
have on the whole favoured us and that the level of taxation is still high 
in comparison with 1914, though not in comparison with other countries. 
But to me it seems undeniable that the association of chosen representa¬ 
tives of the people of India with the Executive Government and their con¬ 
stant interaction the one upon the other in the Assembly and the Council 
of State have enabled India to win through the inevitable discomforts of 
the period following the war with a measure of success that makes her 
financial position the envy of other nations and could scarcely have been 
possible without the Reformed Constitution. The members of this House 
appear to me sometimes to fix their attention so earnestly on wliat are called 
political questions as to overlook the steady advance towards the goal of 
constitutional self-government which is being registered day by day in 
administration and in finance. Mr. Coates, the present Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, made a confession of faith in a speech delivered last May 
soon after he succeeded to the Premiership, which deserves, I think, the 
careful considoratioii of those who are working for India’s future. It may 
seem ”, he said, “ that I have unduly stressed the financial and administra¬ 
tive aspect of Government. My six years of Ministerial service, however, 
have convinced me that intensive application of the principles of sound 
finance to every function of Government is ever essential in the ]>ub]ic 
interest. It is from that solid foundation created that we can build the 
structure of our public services and enable the development of our country 

to proceed.Only by judicious care and foresight in setting 

our financial foundations is it possible to devote the necessary attention 
to all our citizens ”. 
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75. The Government of India and this Assemblj^ have not always seen 
eye to eye on financial questions, but the record shows that we have worked 
together, not without reward, to establish a foundation of financial stability 
far more firmly based than when we began. We leave to the next Assembly 
the task of building on those foundations with the firm assurance that, 
though all the difficulties are not surmounted and though new anxieties may 
arise, they will not have to complain of our work of preparation and will 
find their financial heritage a source of strength in advancing to the solution 
of the political and constitutional tasks which await them. (Loud applause.) 

Statemrni ((nniKinnq the actual Itcveuve and Expenditure of the (Central 
Government {Imperial Revenue and Expenditure before the Reforms) 
ivith the lie vised Estimate for each year from to 1924-25. 

(See paragraph 3 of speech.) 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 



Revised Estimate. j 


Actuals. 


1 

i 

liovtauK'. 

Expeiuli- 

iuro. 

1 
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Deficit (—). 

1 

Revenue. 

Expendi¬ 
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Surplus ( + ) 
Deficit (— ). 

i 

78.89,(>8 

81,58,21 

i 

-2,69,13 

80,00,96 

81,79,26 

-1,78.30 


97,25 67 

88 a7,37 

+ 8,98,39 

93,53,19 
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+ 11,21,73 
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1,14 84,48 
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1 +8.56,74 

1,18,70 53 
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+ 12,31,06 
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! -C.b."-) 2J 
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-15 11.11 
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1,61 61.17 
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1,41,94,52 
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' 1,15 21,50 
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1 

to 

to 

1922-23 

1,20,79,17 
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1 -17,25 35 

: 1,21,41,29 . 
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j 
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1924-23 

j 

1,34,82 26 
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